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VOL.  III.  B 
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GUY  NEWTON'S   HEVENGE. 


THE  friendship  between  Guy  Newton 
and  myself  dated  from  the  first  day 
we  met  at  college  ;  and  when  we  parted, 
after  our  last  term,  we  could  look  back 
upon  no  interruption  to  its  pleasant  course. 
On  that  last  night  we  sat  long  together  in 
my  room.  It  was  our  usual  lounging  place, 
not  only  because  my  lameness  prevented 
my  going  about  much,  but  because  Guy 
always  said  it  was  pleasanter  to  sit  among 
my  books  and  pictures  than  among  his 
pipes  and  spurs.  He  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing that  night,  and  I  sat  listening  or  ques- 
tioning ;  only  occasionally  getting  a  full 
view  of  his  face  through  the  wreaths  of 
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smoke.  A  handsome  face  it  was,  with  its 
crisp,  brown  beard  and  keen,  grey  eyes. 

"IVe  heard  some  old  fellows  say,"  re- 
marked Newton,  ''that  their  college  days 
were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.  Ours 
have  been  pleasant  enough,  but  still  I  hope 
we  shall  never  have  to  say  that,  Hal." 

''  I  hope  not." 

"Yet  there  is  every  prospect  of  my 
regretting  them — for  a  time,  shut  up  at 
E.osslyn  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  old  Sir 
Archibald,  my  cousin  Kate,  and  her  brother^ 
Captain  Elliot." 

^'Is  Miss  Elliot  to  be  there  ?" 

"Yes.  Sir  Archibald  emphatically  pro- 
mises she  shall  be  there." 

"  Oh." 

Guy's  cousin,  Kate  Elliot,  had  stayed  in 
Oxford  several  times,  so  I  knew  her  very 
well.  Our  men  used  to  jest  over  the 
admiration  which  she  had  almost  unreserv- 
edly shown  for  her  handsome  cousin  ;  and 
though  I  had  never  cared  to  join  them, 
still   I   did   not   like   her,  and   could  not 
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picture  any  pleasure  Guy  miglit  feel  in  the 
prospect  of  staying  with,  her,  through  the 
Autumn,  in  the  old  Irish  castle  which  he 
had  been  describing  to  roe. 

"  Rosslyn  can  hardly  be  quite  such  a 
solitary  place  as  you  are  trying  to  repre- 
sent it,  Guy  ?" 

"It  is,  I  assure  you.  Can  you  properly 
picture  it  to  yourself  now  ?  A  grim  castle, 
on  the  shore  of  the  gloomiest  lough  in 
Ireland ;  half  the  place  in  ruins,  the  other 
half  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and  open  as  an 
hotel ;  over-run  w^itli  servants,  and  animals, 
and  hangers-on  of  every  description. 
Brilliant,  handsome  rooms  on  the  one 
hand,  where  the  bogwood  in  the  open 
grates  flares  like  torches ;  on  the  other 
hand,  dark,  echoing,  unused  chambers,  full 
of  ghostly  sounds  and  steps  and  voices." 

"  I  should  like  it,  for  I  can  fancy  the 
side  of  the  picture  which  you  do  not 
paint." 

Guy  laughed. 

*'  A  rare  old  library,  you  mean ;  good 
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hunting,  a  glorious  stud,  sunnj  saunters 
by  the  lake  ?  That  is  the  side  you  see,  is 
it  ?  Well,  I  only  wish  you  were  coming, 
Harry.  I  shall  miss  your  clever,  quiet 
face  and  wise  rebukes.  But,  by  the  way, 
there's  one  feature  of  that  grim  west 
landscape  which  I  have  left  out  altogether. 
On  the  lough  shore  there  stands  a  solitary 
ruin  whose  raison-cT etre  history  has  never 
fathomed.  It  contains  a  dark,  broken  stair- 
case, leading  into  a  room  at  the  top  ;  one 
corner  of  which — where  the  stone  roofing 
has  broken  away — is  open  to  the  sky. 
Bah!  it  is  a  ghostly  place.  There  is  no 
such  snug  little  spot  in  all  Rosslyn,  Hal, 
as  this  room  of  yours ;  and  no  one  there 
can  take  your  place." 

''  "Wait  and  see." 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  spite  of  that 
confident  speech  of  Guy's,  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  before  I  saw  that  my  place  had 
been  more  than  taken.  His  first  letter 
from  Eosslyn  contained  only  a  sketchy 
account  of  his  life  there,  and  of  his  fellow 
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guests,  witli  humorous  or  affectionate 
remembrances  of  our  college  days,  but 
wlien  the  second  came  I  saw  the  difference 
at  once.  He  was  in  love  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life ;  loving  wholly  and  earnestly,  as 
I  always  felt  he  would  when  he  should 
love  at  all. 

He  lent  me  her  picture  for  one  day ;  and 
from  it,  and  from  his  letters,  I  grew  to 
feel  that  I  knew  Rose  Kavanagh  quite  well. 
She  was  small  and  fair  and  delicately 
beautiful.  Always  fragile,  she  had  been 
watched  and  guarded  with  such  unceasing 
care  that  her  mind  had  retained  its  child- 
like, clinging  dependence  and  its  unques- 
tioning trustfulness.  Two  facts  I  gathered, 
quite  as  much  from  those  questions  of  mine 
which  Guy  avoided,  as  from  those  he  answer- 
ed. These  w^ere — first,  Miss  Elliot's  dislike 
to  Rose ;  second,  the  fact  of  Captain  Elliot 
being  himself  an  urgent  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Miss  Kavanagh.  Guy  said  little  of  this 
— very  little — but  I  seemed  to  understand 
all  about  the  double  rivalry.     I  knew  Guy 
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so  well  tliat  I  read  it  all  in  a  few  words 
whicli,  perhaps,  lie  wrote  unconsciously. 

At  last  came  the  letter  in  which  he  told 
me  that  before  I  received  it  he  should 
know  whether  Rose  loved  him.  "  So  next 
time  I  write,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  to  tell 
you  whether  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  on 
earth,  or  the  most  miserable." 

I  had  little  fear.  But  the  letter  I  ex- 
pected never  arrived.  I  wrote  again  and 
again,  but  not  one  word  came  in  answer  to 
me;  and  gradually — very  gradually — I 
gave  up  the  hope  of  ever  hearing  from,  or 
seeing,  my  old  college  friend  again. 

II. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since  my 
parting  with  Guy  JSTewton ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  of  him  I  was  thinking  as  I  sat, 
one  October  afternoon,  idly  smoking  at  the 
window  of  my  hotel  in  Eome.  As  I  glanced 
out  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  a  gentleman 
crossed  it,  and  joined  a  group  just  be- 
low my  window.  I  started  up  and  looked 
out,  intently  now.     Surely  this  was  Guy  ! 
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And  yet — ivas  it  Guy  ?  It  must  be ;  still 
something  made  me  liesitate.  Face  and 
figure  were  both  Guy's,  but  the  thick 
brown  beard  was  gone.  Did  that  make 
the  difference  so  P-reat  that  I  could  not 
trust  myself  in  my  recognition  ?  I  would 
send  and  make  inquiries. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
after  this  that,  as  I  sat  Avaiting  for  the  in- 
formation my  man  should  bring  me  about 
the  Englishman  who  had  just  entered  be- 
low, a  travelling  carriage  drew  up  to  the 
door,  aud  a  gentleman  dismounted  and 
walked  at  once  into  the  hotel.  I  saw  him 
only  for  a  moment,  yet  there  was  now  no 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  my  mind.  This  was 
Guy  Newton.  My  recognition  of  him  was 
as  spontaneous  and  unquestioning  as  if  we 
had  only  yesterday  parted  in  Oxford  ;  and 
of  course  I  wondered  then  how  I  could, 
even  for  a  moment,  have  mistaken  any 
other  for  him.  There  he  v/as ;  tall  and 
strong  and  active,  as  of  old ;  with  the 
handsome  face  and  the  crisp  brown  beard. 
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I  met  liim  and  brouglit  him  to  my  own 
room,  telling  liim  again  and  again,  in  glad 
excitement,  liow  pleasant  it  was  to  see  him 
there  ;  yet  now  I  was  sadly  struck  by  the 
chanofe  in  him.  He  was  srrave  and  taci- 
turn  ;  restless  and  yet  inert ;  a  premature- 
ly aged  and  hardened  man.  I  think  he 
had  been  glad  to  see  me — the  sudden 
brightening  of  his  eyes  and  the  close  clasp 
of  his  hand  could  not  have  been  feigned — 
but  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  me,  and  left 
me  to  ask  or  tell  him  what  I  would.  So 
presently  I  told  him  how  I  had  been  startled 
by  the  strange  resemblance  to  himself 
which  I  had  seen  in  a  stranger  crossing 
the  Piazza,  and  about  whom  I  had  sent  to 
make  inquiries. 

"A  curious  coincidence,  was  it  not?"  I 
asked.  "  Some  men  can  account  for  that 
chance  which  so  often  occurs  to  us.  We 
see  some  one  who  reminds  us  of  a  friend, 
just  as  that  friend  himself  comes  into 
sight.     Do  you  ever " 

I  had  suddenly  looked  up  at  Guy,  and 
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my  words  died  on  my  lips.  His  face  was 
pale  as  death ;  liis  eyes  had  a  look  in  them 
which  I  had  never  seen  there  before — a 
look,  I  fancied,  of  fierce,  ungovernable 
hatred.  It  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  I 
saw  it,  for  just  then  the  door  opened  and 
my  servant  entered  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  had  sent  him  to  dis- 
cover was  Captain  Elliot.  Guy  stood  up 
as  this  message  was  delivered,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  me,  looking  from  the  window 
with  a  stern  frown  on  his  face.  When  the 
man  had  left  the  room,  I  asked  Newton 
whether  this  Captain  Elliot  was  his  cousin — 
brother  to  the  Miss  Elliot  I  remembered. 
But  he  answered  with  a  gesture  of  such 
scorn  that  I  w^as  glad  to  turn  aside  the  sub- 
ject. 

Guy  was  so  restless  and  ill  at  ease  all 
the  evening  that  I  fancied  he  would  leave 
me  as  early  as  he  could  civilly  manage  it 
after  dinner.  But  I  was  mistaken,  for  he 
lingered  in  my  room  hour  after  hour, 
seeming  really  glad  to  be  with  me,  and  yet^ 
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withal,  most  silent  and  reserved;  altogether 
different  from  the  Guy  I  liad  known  and 
loved  in  our  College  days.  The  night  wore 
on,  and  still  he  did  not  leave.  I  had  just 
begun  to  think  that  I  must  myself  propose 
it,  when  he  suddenly  broke  his  silence,  his 
tone  quite  different  from  what  it  had  been 
all  the  evening. 

"  Hal,  old  fellow,  you  ask  me  nothing 
about  my  year's  silence  and  neglect ; 
you  ask  for  no  explanation  of  my  anger 
when  I  heard  that  you  found  a  likeness  to 
me  in  that — scamp.  Why  don't  you  ? 
Anyone  else  would  have  done  so.  Must  I 
tell  you  without  being  asked  ?" 

There  was  a  bowl  of  punch  upon  the 
table,  which  I  had  made  as  I  used  to 
make  it  at  Oxford,  but  Guy's  glass  had 
hitherto  been  left  almost  untouched.  Now, 
as  he  told  me  the  story,  which  was  evident- 
ly so  hard  to  tell,  he  drained  it  eagerly  and 
frequently. 

"  1  must  tell  it  you,  Hal,  though  I  dare- 
say I  should  not  have  done  so,  if  you  had 
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not  chanced  to  see  him.  /  have  come  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  I  will  tell  you  why, 
and  what  one  thing  I  have  to  do.  You 
know  of  my  visit  to  Ireland  a  year  ago,  so 
— thank  Heaven — mine  need  not  be  a  long 
story.  When  I  wrote  to  you  last  from 
Eosslyn,  I  told  you  I  had  determined  to 
hear,  from  Eose's  own  lips,  whether  I  had 
any  chance  of  winning  her.  I  hneiv  I  had. 
I  knew  it  all  the  time,  though  Elliot  tried 
to  persuade  me  differently,  and  though 
Kate  tried  too." 

"'  Then  this  Captain  Elliot  is  brother  to 
your  cousin  Kate  ?"  I  asked,  a  light  dawn- 
ing upon  me  which  did  more  than  account 
for  the  likeness  to  Guy. 

"Yes,  and  supposed  to  be  curiously  like 
me." 

"  He  is  so,"  I  assented;  "or  would  be  if 
he  had  a  beard  and  moustache  such  as 
yours.  In  height  and  size,  too,  you  are 
strikingly  alike." 

Guy  interrupted  me  with  frigid  con- 
tempt.    "  Strikingly,''  he  reiterated  ;  *'  you 
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will   see  how  strikingly.     At  tliat  time  I 
was   sorry   for   Elliot — mad   as  it  sounds 
now,  I  was  really  sorry  for  liim — because  I 
felt   so  sure  that  I  was  to   win  my  little 
Rose,   and    be  was   to  lose   ber.     It   was 
Hallow  Eve,    and  the    great    Irish   bouse 
was  filled  with   guests.     I   bad  bought  a 
new  hunter,  and  was  anticipating  a  splendid 
day   after    Sir   Archibald's  hounds,  to  be 
followed  by  all  kinds  of  games  and  merri- 
ment at  night.     I  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  the  evening,  for  then  I  would  tell  Rose 
bow  I  loved  her.     All  the  morning  Kate 
and  Elliot  had  made  a  great  fuss  about  m.y 
new  horse,  entreating  me  not  to  mount  him, 
saying  my  life  was  not  safe,  and  other  absurd 
things  which  only  made  me   laugh,   until 
I  saw  that  Rose  was  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
and  had  evidently  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  their  fears.    Then  I  felt  enraged  with 
them  ;  though  it  gave  me  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  she  loved  me — a  joy  which  made  my 
band  really  unsteady  on  the  bridle.     As  I 
bade  her  good-bye,  I  whispered  that  I  had 
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a  question  to  ask  her  wlien  I  came  home. 
She  knew  what  it  was,  and  answered  me 
with  a  soft  brio^ht  blush  which  Kate  and 
Elliot  saw.  I  said  something  to  her  about 
returning  safely  and  rapidly  to  her,  and 
she  answered  me.  Then  I  rode  off,  the 
world  all  bright  around  me,  because  I  Icneio 
that  that  evening  I  should  win  my  little 
Irish  Kose. 

''I  was  in  at  the  death,  Hal,  and  the 
run  was  over  by  four  o'clock,  yet  it  was 
ten  before  I  rode  up  the  dark  avenue  at 
Eosslyn ;  for  an  old  chum  of  mine,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  years,  was  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  managed  to  per- 
suade me  to  stay  with  him,  because  he 
was  to  leave  Ireland  next  morning.  Elliot 
volunteered  to  take  a  message  back  for  me 
— we  two  had  been  riding:  home  too-ether 
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when  this  man  joined  us — and  to  assure 
Eose  I  should  be  in  for  the  first  dance. 
He  said — but  why  try  to  recall  what  he 
said  ?  I  even  could  not  if  I  would.  You 
will  understand  it  all  for  yourself  when  you 
know  the  end. 
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"  I  stayed,  tempted  on  and  on,  until,  as 
I  said,  it  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  rode  up 
the  dim  avenue  at  Rossyln.  When  I  had 
changed  my  dress  and  entered  the  ball- 
room, of  course  I  looked  first  for  Rose.  I 
could  see  her  nowhere.  Then  I  sought 
for  my  cousin  Kate,  equally  in  vain.  Even 
Captain  Elliot  himself  was  not  there.  I 
made  my  way  to  old  Sir  Archibald,  and 
questioned  him.  He  looked  up  from  his 
cards  with  a  laugh,  '  Do  you  forget  it  is 
Hallow  Eve?'  he  said.  'You  will  find 
them  at  their  pranks  somewhere.  There 
is  fortune-telling  and  fortune-trying  on 
the  cards,  I'll  guarantee,  if  Kate  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  should  even  advise  you  to 
look  for  the  young  mad-caps  on  the  lake 
shore.' 

"  Of  course  I  saw  that  he  was  jesting, 
but  I  could  no  more  answer  his  smile  than 
I  could  explain  a  certain  horrible  forebod- 
ipg  which  swept  over  me.  I  w^ent  at  once 
towards  the  old  tower  above  the  lough — ■ 
I  described  it  to  you  long  ago — without 
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waiting  to  argue  witli  myself  ivliere  I  had 
better  seek  mj  love.  Guided  by  an  in- 
stinct which  I  had  in  no  way  controlled,  I 
went  directly  and  rapidly  to  this  sjDot. 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  I  think,  but 
heavy  clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and  obscured 
its  light  save  at  rare  intervals.  When  I 
reached  the  ruin,  I  could  see  no  one ;  yet 
strong  upon  me  still  was  the  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  seek ;  and  so 
I  went  up  without  hesitation  to  the 
broken  doorway,  where  the  crumbling  steps 
began.  There,  leaning  against  the  stone- 
work, stood  my  cousin  Kate;  motionless 
and  silent,  with  a  dark  cloak  wrapped  over 
her  evening  dress.  I  had  come  so  near 
that  I  actually  touched  her  in  passing,  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  her  still,  quiet 
presence  ;  then  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise — and  pleasure  too,  I  fancy.  I 
could  not  see  her  face  at  all  clearly,  but  I 
noticed  an  eager  haste  in  her  voice  when 
she  spoke,  and  a  hurried  nervousness  in 
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tlie  touch  upon  my  arm,  althougli  it  was 
meant  to  be  playful. 

''  'Come  to  find  us,  are  you,  Guy?  All 
right,  I  am  ready.  Let  us  hasten  back  and 
overtake  my  brother  and  Rose.  They 
strolled  towards  the  house  together,  long 
ago.     Come !' 

"I  have  wondered  often  since  how  I  could 
have  felt  so  certain,  even  at  that  moment, 
that  what  she  told  me  was  a  lie  ;  because 
never  before — God  knows — had  I  mis- 
trusted her. 

'''I have  a  fancy  to  seek  Rose  Kavanagh 
myself,  Kate/  I  said,  passing  on  up  the 
steps. 

''Her  voice  and  manner  changed  at 
once.  '  Stop,  Guy/  she  cried,  with  a  laugh 
that  was  harsh  and  strained.  '  Stop,  do. 
You  will  spoil  all  the  sport.  You  forget 
Rose  is  Irish,  and  likes  to  observe  all  kinds 
of  wild  old  superstitions  on  this  night. 
She  is  now  enjoying  a  ceremony  of  her 
own  arranging.     Don't  spoil  it  for  her.' 

''  'Let  me  pass,'  I  said,  pushing  aside  her 
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detaininp^  hand.  '  I  will  see  for  myself.  I 
cannot  wait  for  explanations.' 

"'Listen,  Guy,'  exclaimed  Kate,  still 
holding  me  back  ;  '  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
how  it  is,  and  you  will  judge  how  vexed 
Eose  will  be  with  you  for  spoiling  her 
fun.  She  said  that  whichever  of  us  went  up 
here  alone  to-night  would  see  her  future 
husband,  and  she  made  me  go  first.  Of 
course,  I  saw  no  one;  I  only  laughed  at 
the  silly  freak ;  but  she  insisted  on 
going  afterwards,  and  she  is  there  now, 
alone,  watching  for  a  glimpse  of  this  covet- 
ed husband  or  lover.  Poor  child  !  You 
will  mortify  her  sadly,  Guy,  if  you  go  in 
and  catch  her  in  this  folly.  She  is  to  stand 
there  in  the  dark  and  wait.  In  the  first 
glimpse  of  moonlight,  he  is  to  be  visible 
under  the  broken  roof.  Come  away  ;  do 
not  humiliate  her.' 

*' '  I  will  not  humiliate  her.  She  shall 
see  her  lover  in  reality.  Let  me  pass, 
Kate.' 

"  '  Rose  will  never  forgive  you  ;  remem- 

c2 
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ber  that,  Guy;  and  you  will  lose  lier  by 
this  whim.' 

"  So  my  cousin  was  saying,  when  sud- 
denly the  clouds  parted  from  before  the 
face  of  the  moon ;  and  just  as  its  light 
showed  me  Kate's  frightened,  eager  face, 
a  cry  came  down  to  ns  from  above.  I 
staggered  an  instant  where  I  stood,  blind 
and  dumb  and  powerless,  for  this  sharp, 
shrill  cry  was  one  of  untold  terror — a  death 
cry  which — I  knew  to  be — -my  darling's. 

'^It  was  only  for  one  moment  that  this 
numbness  held  me.  In  the  next  I  was 
running  up  the  treacherous  stairs,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  crying  loudly  to  Eose 
that  I  was  coming — I  was  coming  !  Ah  ! 
what  use  was  my  great  haste,  when  she  was 
lying  there  upon  the  stones,  deaf  to  my 
voice  for  evermore — lying  in  the  dark- 
ness, while,  in  the  far  corner  of  the  hateful 
place,  the  moonlight  fell  through  the  ^ap 
in  the  broken  roof,  and  showed  me  a  figure 
rising  from  the  ground  in  haste  and  fear — 
my  own  figure  I  swear  I  thought  it  when 
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I  gazed  upon  it  first — in  a  soiled  liunting- 
dress,  siicli  as  I  bad  just  taken  off,  with  a 
white  face  stained  with  what  looked  like 
blood,  and  a  long  brown  beard — stained 
too.  I  saw  through  the  fiendish  trick  at 
once.  I  knew  Elliot  in  a  moment,  under  his 
false  hair  and  disguise,  but  what  wonder 
was  it  that  the  sight,  in  that  place,  on  that 
night,  and  in  my  unexplained  absence  (for 
Elliot  had  withheld  my  message),  should 
have  been  my  darling's  death  blow  ? 

"She  was  nursed  among  the  wildest 
superstitions  of  the  West,  and  her  faith  in 
the  meaning  of  this  apparition  of  myself 
killed  in  hunting,  and  her  terror  of  the 
sudden  moonlight  spectre,  were  unquestion- 
ing and  complete ;  and  too  terrible  for  the 
little  fragile  frame. 

'']N"ot  until  they  had  taken  her  away, 
and  laid  her  where  I  could  never  look 
again  upon  her  dear,  still  face,  did  I  seek 
the  villain  who  had  done  this  deed.  Then 
he  was  gone.  He  had  been  gone  from  the 
first,  they  told  me.     After  that  night,  no 
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one  about  the  house  had  seen  him.  His 
sister  once  or  twice  attempted  to  excuse 
herself,  and  explain  the  harmlessness  of 
her  brother's  '  practical  jest,'  but  I  never 
listened,  Between  them  they  had  murder- 
ed my  darling;  that  was  all  I  could  re- 
member.    She  was  a  woman,  and  I  could 

not  touch  her ;    but  he  I Hal,  do  you 

see  what  I  have  to  do  ?  I  keep  the  mur- 
derer in  sight.  There  is  no  skill  needed, 
and  no  caution ;  I  do  it  opeuly,  for  what  is 
there  to  hide  ?  And  I  shall  some  day  find 
the  hour  come,  in  which  I  am  to  murder 
him.  Murder,  did  I  call  it  ?  What  murder 
is  there  in  taking  his  valueless  life  for  the 
precious  one  he  took  ? 

*'  We  have  met  now  and  then,  but  the 
opportunity  has  not  come,  and  so  I  wait 
still  for  the  good  time  I  seek.  It  must  be 
near  now,  I  think.  Perhaps  we  have  only 
to  meet  once  more.  When  that  work  is 
done,  I  shall  go  home  again." 

"When — what?'''  I  asked,  my  voice 
broken  in  its  anxiety. 
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"When  I  have  avenged  my  darling's 
death,  I  can  go  home — not  until  then." 

"  Then  ever  since  he  discovered  the 
fatal  consequences  of  what  he  had  done," 
I  said,  in  Guy's  silent  pause,  "  he  has  been 
living  an  outcast,  as  it  were  ;  his  conscience 
burdened  with  the  death  of  the  girl  lie  too 
loved." 

"  He  loved,"  sneered  Guy.  '^  What  love 
could  such  as  he  feel — he  who  Jdlled  her  in 
his  craven  jealousy?" 

^*  I  think  his  punishment  for  an  uninten- 
tional crime — even  so  terrible  a  one  as  that 
■ — must  be  all  but  unbearable,"  I  said, 
only  trying  to  soften  Guy's  thoughts,  while 
my  own  mind  was  full  of  anger  and  scorn 
for  both  the  brother  and  sister  who  had 
helped  each  other  in  this  selfish,  dastardly 
trick.  '^  He  must  always  feel  himself  a 
murderer,  and  an  exile  too,  as  it  were. 
How  can  he  ever  meet  you  and  his  friends, 
and  her  friends,  as  he  used  ?  I  think  that 
is  a  punishment  greater  than  any  you  need 
try  to  give." 
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Guy  laughed,  a  laugh  I  could  not  bear  to 
hear.  "I  have  my  punishment  to  give  too," 
he  said.     ''Nothing  shall  spare  him  that!' 

"  He  did  it,  Guy,"  I  urged  most  anxious- 
ly, ""  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences. Surely  that  excuses  him  a  little, 
hurtful,  and  even  criminal,  as  such  a  jest 
should  be  considered." 

But  no  words  of  mine,  though  I  tried 
many,  would  soften  Guy's  stern  words,  or 
smooth  the  hard  lines  in  his  face,  which 
made  him  so  unlike  the  old  friend  of  my 
College  days. 

"Nothing  can  change  my  determination," 
he  said,  rising  at  last,  and  speaking  with  a 
calm  I  knew  I  could  not  move.  ''  1  have 
one  task  to  do.  I  have  waited  long,  and 
come  far  to  do  it.  I  cannot  return  until 
it  is  done." 

III. 

I  HAD  joined  Guy  N'ewton  on  the  Pont  St. 
Angelo,  and  we  walked  on  together.  I  had 
joined  him  uninvited,  and  we  walked  quite 
silently ;  so  different  was  this  from  our  old 
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Oxford  strolls.  Certainly  Guy  fell  into  his 
old  liabit  of  loitering  for  my  benefit,  and  re- 
straining his  quick  firm  steps  to  suit  my  halt- 
ing ones  ;  but  he  had  hardly  shown  by  any 
other  sign  that  he  knew  I  was  beside  him. 

I  noticed  that  he  did  not  even  raise  his 
head  as  we  passed  the  castle,  but  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  piazza  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  he  started,  with  a  brief,  hur- 
ried exclamation  ;  not  at  sight  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  of  a  man  who,  at  that  moment, 
was  pushing  aside  the  padded  leathern  cur- 
tains which  close  its  doorway  ;  and  whom 
I  recognized  at  once  as  Captain  Elliot. 

We  entered  the  church  as  he  had 
done,  and  I  stood  for  a  minute  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  vast  calm  and  beauty  of 
the  scene.  When  I  turned,  Guy  had  left 
me.  We  met  again  almost  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  I  could  see,  by  the  eager  excite- 
ment of  Newton's  eyes,  that  he  had  been 
watching  his  cousin,  and  knew  now  exactly 
w^here  he  was. 

''  Will   you   venture   the   ascent  to  the 
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dome,  Hal  ?"  he  asked,  bis  tone  quite  calm 
and  soft.  "  It  is  most  gradual ;  you  could 
even  ride  up,  if  you  had  a  horse  here." 

I  managed  it  without  difficulty,  not  even 
needing  Guy's  arm,  though  I  took  it  be- 
cause he  offered  it  so  anxiously ;  and  then 
I  decided  to  go  on  into  the  galleries.  I  was 
obliged  to  follow  but  slowly  up  the  stair- 
case from  the  roof ;  then  we  lingered  a 
little  in  the  first  gallery,  while  I  noticed 
how  eagerly  Guy  searched  it  from  end  to 
end  Avith  his  eyes. 

''  I  am  going  to  the  next.  Will  you 
come,  Hal  ?"  he  asked,  and  there  was  a  ring 
of  quick  excitement  in  his  voice. 

I  follow^ed  him  almost  mechanically.  It 
was  no  pleasure  to  me  to  attain  the  giddy 
height  of  this  upper  gallery,  but  still  I  fol- 
lowed without  hesitation ;  prompted,  it 
seemed  to  me,  by  something  even  stronger 
than  my  old  friendship.  When  we  reach- 
ed it  I  stood  breathless,  gazing  below, 
where  the  figures  of  the  priests,  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro,  were  only  specks  upon 
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the  payement.  When  I  looked  round,  Guy 
was  standing  beside  me,  looking  intently 
along  the  narrow  gallery,  his  brows  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  set  firm.  Follow- 
ing the  gaze,  my  eyes  met  a  party  of  visitors 
(foreigners  evidently)  sauntering  in  little 
groups:  and  among  them  I  recognized  Cap- 
tainBUiot.  Near  to  them,when  we  first  caught 
sight  of  them,  there  ran  out  a  scaffolding, 
which  had  been  erected  beyond  the  gal- 
lery, for  the  convenience  of  workmen  who 
were  not  at  work  just  then.  It  projected 
more  than  half  a  dozen  feet  from  the  gal- 
lery, and  overhung  the  vast  chasm  below 
the  dome.  Captain  Elliot  stood  talking 
near  this  scaffolding,  when  suddenly  we — 
who  were  both  watching  now — saw  him 
move  forward  and  clamber  out  upon  it. 
The  foreigners  stood  and  stared  in  sheer 
amazement,  one  or  two  of  them  laughing^ 
one  muttering  that  only  an  English- 
man could  be  so  mad.  I  glanced  up  into 
Guy's  face ;  it  was  stern  and  rigid ;  but  a 
light  like  intense  joy  burned  in  his  eyes. 
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Quite  fearlessly,  tliougli  with  slow  caution, 
Elliot  had  trodden  the  scaffolding,  and  was 
standing  now  ovei^  the  vast  extent  of 
space,  looking  coolly  back  into  the  faces 
of  the  ladies,  who  watched  him  now  in 
a  panic  of  terror ;  us,  he  evidently  had  not 
seen.  When  one  Frenchman  spoke  out 
loudly  his  horror  at  this  daring,  he  answer- 
ed with  an  easy  smile  and  bow. 

Then,  apparently,  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning, Elliot  looked  below  him — a  fatal 
thing,  when  he  needed  his  head  to  be  so 
cool  and  steady,  and  his  step  so  firm  and 
sure.  In  an  instant  I  could  see  that  that 
one  glance  into  the  vast,  awful  chasm  below, 
had  been  as  a  call  to  death.  I  could  see 
that  his  nerve  was  gone,  his  head  had 
grown  light,  and  his  faculties  become  para- 
lysed in  a  great,  startling  fear.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  moments  now,  for  he 
must  fall  into  the  space  that  held  this  fasci- 
nation for  him,  and  be  dashed  to  atoms 
presently  on  the  marble  pavement  so  far 
below,  on  which  the  moving  figures  looked 
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like  flies.  One  movement  of  his  eyes  now 
from  the  opening  below,  and  the  stupor 
would  be  over,  and  he  must  fall. 

The  foreigners  stood  wringing  their 
hands,  and  crying  out  to  him.  I  crept 
up  to  them,  bidding  them,  in  a  whisper, 
to  be  silent,  unless  they  wished  to  hasten 
the  fatal  fall.  Then  I  stood  helpless  and 
miserable,  waiting  for  the  end.  Heaven 
knows  I  would  have  risked  my  own  life 
at  that  moment,  if  I  had  had  the  faintest 
hope  of  being  able  to  save  this  man,  even 
though  he  had  rushed  so  heedlessly  and 
boastfully  to  meet  this  terrible  death.  But 
of  what  use  could  /  have  been — weak  and 
nervous  and  lame  ? 

Those  few  minutes  of  horrible  suspense 
— which  were  yet  filled  with  certainty  as 
to  the  fatal  end — were  interrupted  by  a 
cry  from  an  old  French  lady  who  caught 
eagerly  at  my  sleeve. 

"  See !  see  !  he  is  falling  !  See  his  face ! 
Ah,  mon  Dieu !  c'est  trop  tard." 

I  drew  my  hand  across  my  eyes — for 
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the  agony  of  my  concentrated  gaze  seemed 
turning  me  blind. 

"  All,  now  !     See,  now  !" 

The  words  were  uttered,  in  a  kind  of 
tearless  sob,  from  several  liearts  and  lips ; 
and  I  looked  once  more  at  tlie  man  who 
stood  waiting  for  his  death,  with  that 
ghostly  white  terror  on  his  face  and  in  his 
staring  ejes. 

Could  I  see  clearly  ?  Ah  !  was  not  this 
only  an  embodiment  of  the  terrible  fear 
which  had  been  haunting  me.  Along  the 
projecting  scaffold,  Guy  was  stepping  fear- 
lessly up  to  the  man  who,  utterly  paralysed, 
gazed  below  him .  The  group  looking  on,  who 
knew  nothing  save  that  Guy  seemed  brave  and 
cool,  muttered  broken  words  of  rejoicing. 
I,  who  knew  all,  felt  my  heart  throbbing 
wildly  with  fear  and  horror,  as  I  watched 
him.  Two  more  steps  and  Guy  would 
have  reached  his  enemy,  the  signal  for  his 
death,  even  if  he  were  left  untouched  ;  for 
in  that  state  of  numb  and  helpless  terror, 
■even  the  sight  only  of  Guy  would  be  fatal, 
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and  death  would  be  quick  as  thought.  So 
quick  it  must  be  now  that  could  Guy — even 
though  for  a  year  he  had  been  waiting 
and  watching  for  this  moment — hasten  it  ? 
Eternity  so  long ;  and  this  moment's  span 
so  terribly  short !  Guy  made  one  quick, 
firm  step  forward.  He  had  reached  the 
man  he  hated  now,  and  one  recognizing 
glance  would  be  enough.  The  moment 
for  his  revenge  was  come,  the  moment  for 
which  he  had  tracked  this  man  afar.  I 
saw  that.  I  remembered  with  what  stern 
menace  he  had  said  it  was  for  liiin  to  avenge 
his  darling's  death.  I  saw  him  strong  and 
determined,  with  all  the  power  he  needed 
in  his  hands  at  last.  Then  the  vast  build- 
ing reeled  around  me,  and  I  fell  against 
the  rails,  blind  and  unconscious. 

"  It  was  bravely  done  Only  an  English- 
man could  have  done  that  r 

These  were  the  words  which  recalled  me 
to  myself  at  last. 

"  How  was  it  ?"  I  stammered,  as  the  old 
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Frencli  lady,  who  had  seized  me  by  the 
arm  in  her  own  fright,  went  on  busily 
fanning  me,  and  rapidly  talking  both  to 
myself  and  her  own  friends.  I  hardly 
know  how  she  told  it  me,  for  others  joined 
in  and  made  the  little  story  a  broken  and 
an  unintelligible  one ;  but  I  gathered  slowly 
how  Guy — in  the  face  of  a  great  and  immi- 
nent danger — had  saved  his  enemy  in  that 
last  moment.  How  he  had,  with  the  utmost 
danger  and  difficulty,  dragged  him  from  the 
scaffolding,  steadily  and  skilfully,  back  to 
the  stone  gallery  ;  had  laid  him  there  alive 
and  safe,  and  had  then  himself,  without 
a  word,  left  the  cathedral. 

I  saw  that  a  group  had  gathered  round 
Captain  Elliot,  who  looked  white  as  death, 
and  utterly  unnerved  ;  and  then  I  left  the 
gallery  myself,  groping  my  way  carefully, 
for  I  felt  weak  and  unsteady,  and  my  head 
was  throbbing  with  pain. 

Guy — at  the  risk  of  his  own  life — had 
rescued  from  a  frightful  death  (braved  in 
vanity  and  foolhardiness)   this  man  whom 
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for  a  year  he  had  tracked  for  the  purpose 
of  slaying.  At  the  last  moment  he  had 
saved  the  life  which  he  had  for  a  year  been 
bent  upon  taking. 

I  kept  repeating  this  to  myself,  wonder- 
ing and  rejoicing  over  it,  as  I  made  my 
way  back  to  the  hotel ;  longing  to  see  and 
speak  to  my  dear  old  friend  again.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  him  in  my  room  ;  I  had  al- 
most fancied  I  might  meet  just  the  Guy  of 
old  times.     But  my  room  was  empty. 

All  that  evening  I  waited  in  for  him, 
longing  to  see  him  ;  never  despairing  of  his 
coming,  until  they  brought  me  word  that  the 
Signer  Inglese  who  had  been  so  brave  (the 
story  of  Guy's  cool,  courageous  deed  was 
told  about,  in  half  a  dozen  languages, 
now)  had  left  Rome  hastily,  just  after 
returning  to  the  hotel  at  midday. 

I  had  a  visit  from  Captain  Elliot  that 
night.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Newton  had 
been  with  me,  he  concluded  I  was  a  friend, 
and  he  came  to  express  a  little  of  his  grati- 
tude.    Hard  as  I  had  felt  steeled  against 
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bim,  both  for  his  criminal  jest  in  the  ruins 
at  Eosslyn  a  year  ago,  and  for  his  boastful 
vanity  in  St.  Peter's  that  day,  I  could  not 
but  feel  touched  by  his  piteous  anxiety  ta 
show  his  o^ratitude  to  his  cousin ;  and  his 
consciousness  of  how  deeply  he  had 
wronged  him. 

Next  morning  this  letter  came  to  me 
from  Guy. 

"  When  you  reach  England,  Hal,  come 
to  see  me  at  home.  Let  us  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  times  again,  if  we  can.  My 
work  is  done,  as  you  know,  and  I  am  going 
home — for  I  said  that  I  would  go  then.  I 
gave  myself  a  task  to  do,  from  which  I 
shrank  at  last ;  but — though  Heaven  only 
knows  why  ! — my  revenge  cries  out  to  me 
no  more.  How  can  we  measure  joy  and 
suffering  for  each  other  ?  What  my  darling 
suffered  during  those  death-moments  in 
the  tower;  what  I  have  suffered  even 
through  all  this  year ;  seemed  actually 
nothing  beside   that    pause   of  his,    when 
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death  stared  him  in  the  face,  when  his  sin 
must  have  been  so  vividly  remembered, 
weighing  him  down,  as  he  hung  above  that 
yawning  chasm.  I  seemed  to  see  it  all,  as 
I  saw  his  danger.  I  think  I  did  actually 
see  the  haunting  fiends  about  him.  Well, 
he  lives,  and  my  revenge  is — I  do  not 
know,  I  cannot  tell,  whether  it  is  lost  or 
taken.  My  work  is  done,  at  any  rate,  and 
I  am  going  home.  Meet  me  there  as  soon 
as  you  can,  old  friend." 

It  is  in  Guy's  own  room  that  I  write  this 
story.  He  is  as  fine  and  warm-hearted  an 
English  Squire  as  ever  rode  to  hounds,  but 
there  is  a  certain  thoughtfulness  and  soli- 
tariness about  him  which  puzzles  those 
who  do  not  know  the  story  of  his  love,  and 
the  reason  why  the  warm,  hospitable  old 
mansion  will  never  have  a  mistress  at  its 
head  while  Guy  lives.  It  is  a  real 
bachelor  home,  and  the  study  (always 
called  mine,  and  kept  sacred  to  me  be- 
tween my  visits)   is  exactly  the  counter- 
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part  of  my  old  room  at  Oxford,  wliere  he 
and  I  used  to  be  so  happy  and  so  gay  to- 
gether ;  and  of  the  time  between  we  never 
speak. 
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WE  are — I  think  it  is  as  well  to  state 
the  fact  distinctly  at  once — we  are 
the  most  distinguished  family  in — well,  let 
ns  be  moderate,  and  only  say  in  England. 
But  I  must  add  that  we  are  not  yet  fully 
appreciated. 

''  Talent  is  never  properly  estimated  in 
the  provinces,  my  dears,"  sighs  mamma. 
''  The  Stafford  people  hardly  know  what  it 
means;  and  they  admire  any  tradesman 
who  will  give  a  good  dinner,  quite  as  much 
as  my  gifted  sons  with  their  brilliant 
talents." 

And  I  think  she  is  right ;  though  some- 
times  I   think  too — I   am  very  practical, 
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and  always  think  practical  thouglits — that 
the  provincial  public  may  have  its  excuse 
for  this  tardiness  of  appreciation. 

"It  would  have  been  different,"  adds 
mamma,  plaintively,  ''  if  we  had  not  been 
connected  with  that  distressing  Brewery, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  your  poor 
dear  unfortunate  papa." 

'•'  Why  unfortunate,  when  he  left  us  all 
so  comfortably  off  ?" 

This  query  is  not  noticed,  because  it  is 
mine,  and  I  take  too  decidedly  after  poor 
dear  unfortunate  papa  to  be  thought  much 
of. 

^'I  tremble  in  every  limb,"  mamma  con- 
tinues, looking  round  for  sympathy  from 
all  her  gifted  family  (except  me),  ''  when- 
ever I  read  that  John  Pilkington  on  the 
Brewery  gates.  While  your  poor  dear 
papa  lived,  I  bore  it  as  well  as  he  could  ex- 
pect ;  bufc  if  I  had  known  he  could  con- 
sent to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  Brewery, 
I  should  have  entreated  him  7iot  to  be- 
queath the  name  also  to  me^  and  to  my  in- 
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tellectual  and  sensitive "     Tears  stifle 

tlie  conclusion  of  this  regret. 

I  nod  consolingly  :  "  Never  mind,  mo- 
ther. When  we  live  in  London  I  daresay 
we  shall  find  people  who  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  Brewery." 

But  my  soothing  remarks  are  little 
heeded,  because  I  am  so  exactly  like  poor 
dear  papa  in  having  no  soul. 

"Not  but  that  your  papa  was  a  very 
good  man,  my  dears,  and  remarkably  fond 
of  me.  It  was  his  misfortune — I  never 
did  say  it  was  his  fault — to  be  born  with- 
out genius." 

"  Perhaps  he  found  it  quite  as  comfort- 
able," I  venture. 

''  Poor  child !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  portray,  by 
written  words,  either  the  intense  pity  or 
the  conscious  superiority  expressed  in 
those  two  monosyllables.  Naturally  they 
increase  my  envy  of  my  talented  brothers 
and  sisters;  but  perhaps  there  are  quite 
enough  Pilkingtons,  even  without   me,  to 
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win  celebrity  for  the  family,  when  mother  s 
prophecy  comes  true — 

*'  By  and  by,  my  dears,  your  genius  will 
be  widely  acknowledged ;  and  the  world  of 
art  will  benefit  by  your  rich  endowments." 

By  and  by !  That  is  the  exact  time  we 
are  waiting  for,  all  of  us ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  explain  how  many  we 
are,  because  we  always  seem  so  many  more 
than  we  count. 

When  our  parents  found  themselves 
possessed  of  a  first-born,  for  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  choose  a  name,  they  made  a 
simultaneous  discovery  that  their  wishes 
were  widely  at  variance  on  the  subject. 
There  was  a  contest  of  many  days'  (and 
nights')  duration,  and  from  this  contest 
both  came  forth  victorious.  They  had 
entered  into  an  amicable  arrangement  to 
this  effect — each  one  of  their  children  was 
to  receive  two  names,  one  being  the  choice 
of  either  parent,  and  the  parents  were 
alternately  to  take  the  lead.  Of  course 
mamma  took  it  first,  in  right  of  her  sex ; 
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but  poor  dear  papa  could  not  resist  putting 
in  a  proposal,  in  tlie  flush,  of  his  paternal 
pride. 

''You'll  call  him  John,  of  course,  my 
dear." 

"  He  is  born  to  adorn  the  world  of  art," 
observed  mamma.  "  The  bumps  of  Time 
and  Tune  are  developed  on  his  little  head 
exactly  as  they  are  on  those  of  our  great 
musicians.  My  boy  must  be  Mendelssohn. 
But  I  do  not  object,  for  your  sake,  John, 
to  abandon  the  Bartholdy." 

Poor  dear  papa  said  he  "  should  think 
so,"  or  something  irrelevant  to  that  effect, 
and  mildly  placed  his  own  name  in  the 
rear.  So  our  eldest  brother  was  baptised 
Mendelssohn  John ;  and  though  I  never 
think  it  sounds  very  well  before  Pilking- 
ton,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  express  that 
idea — much  oftener  than  I  do. 

In  their  next  child  mamma  discerned 
the  promise  of  amazing  beauty,  and  chose 
Hebe  as  a  suitable  name  for  her  ;  skilfully 
ignoring  their  old  agreement,  in  the  hope 
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that  papa  miglit  have  forgotten  it.  But 
poor  dear  papa  had  not,  and  triumphantly 
led  the  van  with  his  practical  Bridget. 

"  Old-fashioned  notion,"  mamma  called 
his ;  but  I  don't  know  whether,  after  all, 
her  notion  were  not  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  due  course  appeared  another  son  of 
the  house  of  Pilkington;  and  in  him,  at 
the  age  of  seven  days,  the  artistic  element 
was  so  plainly  developed  to  the  mother's 
far-seeing  eye  that  she  proudly  led  his 
cognomen  with  Raphael,  poor  dear  papa 
capping  it  up  prosaically,  as  usual,  and 
having  him  registered  Raphael  Benjamin. 

Greatly  did  papa  rejoice  over  the  advent 
of  a  second  daughter. 

*' We'll  have  a  Mary,"  he  exclaimed, 
revelling  in  the  thought  that  Ms  name  led 
this  time.  "  It  is  a  good  household  name, 
and  never  out  of  place  anywhere.  We'll 
have  a  Mary." 

So  they  had,  of  course ;  but  mamma 
utilised  his  choice  in  a  diplomatic  manner, 
which  displayed  her  superiority.     Detect- 
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ing  early  symptoms  of  a  bump  which  had 
something  to  do  with  imagination  (I  think, 
privately,  that  most  bumps  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it),  she  made  her  choice ; 
and  if  my  sister  is  not  some  day  celebrated 
as  Mary  Wortley  it  won't  be  her  mother  s 
fault.  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  con- 
sider that  Pilkington  sounds  quite  so  well 
after  those  names  as  Montagu ;  but,  after 
all,  that  sort  of  thing  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 

Then  [  was  born,  and  unfortunately 
exhibited  no  more  signs  of  genius  at  that 
early  age  than  I  do  now ;  so  poor  dear 
papa's  choice  of  Susan  was  borne  pretty 
well.  But  just  at  the  last  moment  (though 
in  time  for  my  life-long  discomfiture) 
mamma  discovered  that  there  had  once 
been  a  Mistress  Belinda  Susan  Pilkington, 
immortalised  in  a  pocket  volume  of  female 
— very  female — biography;  chiefly,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing, in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  derived  little 
satisfaction  from  childish  amusements,  and,  as 
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she  advanced  in  years,  made  the  study  of 
anatomy  the  favourite  pursuit  with  which  to 
occupy  a  remarkably  inquiring  mind. 

I  am  not  proud  of  my  name.  One 
initial  is  as  near  as  I  ever  venture  to  it  in 
writing,  and  I  think  I  should  sink  if  I  ever 
had  to  repeat  the  marriage- service  in 
public.  In  pious  hatred  do  I  hold  Mistress 
Belinda  Susan  Pilkington  of  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  I  rejoice  to  learn  from  the 
pocket  volume  that  it  did,  in  her  late  years, 
acquire  a,  tendency  to  gloom. 

That  is  how  our  names  were  chosen ; 
but  I  believe  it  was  observable  from  the 
first  that  poor  dear  papa's  names,  whether 
they  came  first  or  second,  were  soon  put 
away  and  forgotten. 

We  are  not  a  very  large  family,  yet  I 
must  confess  that  we  give  that  impres- 
sion, as  we  lounge  about  the  rooms  at 
home,  in  a  stately,  absent,  large  sort  of 
manner,  which  (naturally)  obtains  much 
with  those  Pilkingtons  who  properly  up- 
hold the  name,  and  are  forbearingly  con- 
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scious  of  having  to  -waste  an  immense 
amount  of  sweetness  on  the  dense  provin- 
cial air.  For — -I  confessed  it  to  begin  with, 
and  have  partially  recovered  from  the  effort 
now — the  rich  endowments  which  were 
born,  with  ns  (I  say  us,  because  what's  the 
use  of  belonging  to  a  distinguished  family 
unless  one  may  appropriate  the  honour  ?) 
have  not  yet  led  us  out  upon  the  golden 
heights  and  unfading  pastures  where  genius 
ever  flourishes. 

But  they  will  by  and  by ;  and  Stafford 
will  then,  of  course,  as  mamma  says,  have 
the  grace  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
because  our  genius  soared  so  far  above  her 
comprehension  that  she  could  not  appreci- 
ate it.  "  By  and  by,"  mamma  adds,  ^'  when 
we  take  our  stand  in  London." 

My  brother  Mendelssohn  is  then  to 
become  a  celebrated  composer.  Here  he 
finds  it  rather  slow  work,  because,  as 
mamma  says,  among  musicians  the  very 
surest  way  of  being  kept  back  is  to  possess 
rare   genius.     Jealous   rivals   are    always 
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anxious  to  quench,  it,  and  a  provincial 
public  always  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it. 
"When  there  is  no  genius  at  all/'  she 
explains,  "there  is  extra  physical  strength ; 
and  that  always  succeeds  in  pushing  its 
way  to  the  van.    Wait  a  little,  dear  boy." 

He  is  very  patient ;  he  does  wait  a  little — 
indeed  he  waits  a  good  deal — and  during 
his  waiting  he  evinces,  in  many  ways,  what 
a  true  musician  he  is.  He  invariably  goes 
about  with  a  morocco  music-case  in  his 
hand ;  he  wears  his  hair  very  long  (I  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  important  thing  of  all)  ; 
he  likes  the  window  open  when  he  plays 
"  to  himself ;"  and  he  always  sits  with  his 
head  inclined  to  one  side  when  listening  to 
an  amateur,  and  wears  an  expression  of 
generous  forbearance,  based  on  superiority. 
Yet,  for  all  these  unmistakable  signs,  the 
van  seems  a  good  way  off — owing  of  course 
to  the  prevalence  of  physical  strength  and 
the  rarity  of  mental. 

Mendelssohn  is  not  disheartened,  how- 
•ever,  and  continues  to  make  steps  towards 
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that  public  sensation  which  he  is,  by  and 
by,  to  create  in  the  London  orchestras. 
He  has  appeared  again  and  again  (and  yet 
again)  before  a  section  of  the  British  pubHc, 
at  what  are  called  "  Penny  Readings."  I 
write  are  called  advisedly,  because  we  Pilk- 
ingtons  always  drop  the  financial  adjective, 
out  of  consideration  for  Mendelssohn's  feel- 
ings. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  excitement 
over  his  first  appearance ;  no,  not  very 
soon. 

"  Mendelssohn  PilJdngton  has  kindly  consent- 
ed to  perform  a  fantasia  composed  by  liimMlf^ 

This  fact  the  programmes  stated ;  and 
though  perhaps  the  expression  was  a  trifle 
strong,  considering  how  generously  he  had 
jproffered  his  valuable  services,  the  British 
public  did  not  know  anything  about  that ; 
so  it  was  all  right.  The  fantasia  was  call- 
ed ''Whisperings  by  Moonlight ;"  and  dur- 
ing the  week  before  the  Reading  we  held  a 
series  of  undress  rehearsals  at  home,  to 
hear  new  bits.     I  am  so  exactly  like  poor 
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dear  papa  in  being  without  soul  fhat  I 
found  tbe  greatest  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  new  bits  from  the  old,  and  covered 
myself  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment, 
until  my  opinions  and  criticisms  were  uni- 
versally ignored.  I  must  confess  that  a 
weight  was  lifted  from  me  then.  I  no 
longer  strained  my  ears  and  intellect,  and 
disgraced  myself  by  inquiring  when  the  air 
would  come.  I  sat  comfortably  in  the  back- 
ground, and  admired  the  excellence  Men- 
delssohn had  attained  in  the  art  of  tossing 
back  his  hair,  just  when  an  exciting  race 
down  the  piano  had  ended  in  a  triumphant 
bang  at  the  winning  post  in  the  bass. 

On  the  night  of  that  first  Reading,  the 
music-hall  was  crowded.  It  might  have 
been  because  the  coin  necessary  for  ad- 
mission was  within  the  reach  of  most 
Stafford  householders  ;  but  it  might  also 
have  been  because  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  requested  us  to  See  their  Oars 
had  given  away  as  many  admissions  as 
mother   had,  who   glowed  with   pride   to 
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such  an  extent,  wlien  Mendelssohn  Pilk- 
ington,  Esq.,  sauntered  dreamily  to  the 
piano,  that  I  besought  her  to  unfasten  her 
collar. 

Mendelssohn  bowed  with  an  abstracted 
air,  and  the  clapping  was  (so  the  papers 
said  next  day)  vociferous.  It  does  not 
matter  who  began  it — I  consider  that  a 
private  affair  of  mother's — but  when  it  had 
quite  subsided  he  sat  down,  tossed  back 
his  hair  with  finished  professional  skill, 
and  began  to  introduce  "  Whisperings  by 
Moonlight."  His  expression  of  counten- 
ance was  beautiful,  being  dreamy  and  ab- 
stracted in  the  extreme,  and  growing  more 
and  more  so  as  he  played  on — and  on — 
and  on.  A  young  lady  near  me  (she  was 
not  very  young)  asked  me,  with  an  ecstatic 
clasp  of  her  hands,  if  it  was  not  exactly 
like  whisperings  by  moonlight,  and  I  nod- 
ded. There  are  several  kinds  of  whisper- 
ings possible  by  moonlight,  and  this  might 
have  been  upon  the  subject  of  mice  behind 
the  wainscot. 
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It  dawned  upon  me,  by  degrees,  that  the 
introduction  would  have  equally  served  its 
purpose  if  it  had  been  half  the  length ;  but 
when  I  ventured  to  broach  this  idea  to 
mother,  she  uttered  such  a  deep  and  im- 
pressive ''  Hush  !"  that  I  collapsed  im- 
mediately. Just  then  a  clashing  final 
chord  broke  upon  this  seeming  introduc- 
tion, and  Mendelssohn  rose,  graciously 
bowing  aside  the  applause,  which  of  course 
lie  knew  he  merited,  The  "Whisperings 
were  over  then,  and  I  had  wasted  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  by  supposing  them  only 
introduction.  And  I'm  sure  the  reason 
that  the  applause  was  not  deafening  was 
because  mother's  supporters  were  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  I  had  been,  to  find 
that  they  had  missed  a  point.  The  similarity 
of  our  ideas  is  easily  accounted  for,  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  the  Brewery,  and 
it  was  the  Brewery  nature  which  I  inherit- 
ed from  poor  dear  papa. 

"  Wait  until  you  receive  an  ovation  in 
Exeter  Hall,  my  son,"  said  mamma,  when 
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we  all  affectionately  clustered  round  Men- 
delssolin,  and  complimented  liim  on  his 
debut. 

And  tliat  is,  I  believe,  what  he  is  now 
waiting  for. 

Mj  brother  Raphael  is  waiting  too — for 
his  pictures  to  abound  at  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  always  speaks  as  if  he  had  been 
represented  there  for  years.  And  indeed  it 
is  scarcely  his  fault  that  he  has  not,  for  he 
has  given  the  Hanging  Committee  many 
and  many  an  opportunity.     I  am  glad  to 
say  he  is  less  easily   depressed  than  was 
the  painter  whose  name  he  bears,   and  as 
soon  as  ever  a  picture  is  returned  to  him,  he 
begins  to  talk  of  the  forthcoming  one  and 
the  sensation  it  will  make  at  the  following 
exhibition.      He  takes  very  little  time  to 
select  and  arrange  his  subject,  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  design  is  easy  to  him,  "  not 
only,"  as  mamma   explains,    "because  he 
has  real  genius,  but  because  he  also  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  beautiful  model  in 
his  eldest  sister."     Last  j^ear  he  sent  a  gi- 
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gantic  paiDting,  so  large  indeed  that  we  never 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  its  acceptance. 
The  subject  was  Cleopatra  rising  in  wrath 
from  her  throne  to  dismiss  the  messenger 
who  brought  her  the  news  of  Marc  Antony's 
marriage ;  and  though  possibly  some  peo- 
ple may  think  Cleopatra  rather  hackneyed 
as  a  subject,  they  would  have  lost  this 
thought  while  contemplating  Raphael's 
picture.  His  Cleopatra  was  so  strikingly 
new  and  original  that  that  fact  alone  ought 
to  have  insured  its  election.  A  bold  stroke 
of  genius  always  deserves  success,  and  it 
was  a  bold  stroke  of  genius  to  ignore  the 
superb  dark  Eastern  beauty  with  which 
everybody  is  familiar  in  the  Egyptian  queen, 
and  to  bring  her  forward  with  freshness^ 
before  a  satiated  British  public,  as  a  small, 
smiling,  blue-eyed  young  person,  using 
timid  gestures,  and  possessing  the  meekest 
of  mouths. 

*'  There  are  some  people  put  into  office, 
my  dears,"  remarks  the  artist's  mother 
suggestively,  as  she  makes  room  for  the 
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cumbersome  packing-case  on  its  return  to 
Eaphael's  studio,  "  who  are  totally  unfitted 
for  the  post  they  have  to  fill.  They  have 
plodded  their  way  into  a  hind  of  fame,  and 
are  jealous  of  all  rising  talent.  But  you 
will  be  above  fretting  over  such  petty 
feelings,  dear  boy.  Great  men  must  al- 
ways have  great  enemies.  If  you  had  been 
on  the  spot,  you  could  have  asserted  your- 
self ;  and  so  we  must  be  in  town  before 
your  next  picture  is  ready.  Being  on  the 
spot  will  be  good  for  all  of  you,  especially 
for  Mary- Wort  ley." — Mamma  always  con- 
nects the  names  by  a  hyphen. 

YVith  the  scepticism  which  I  inherit 
from  poor  dear  papa,  I  inquire  whether 
publishers  are  ohliged  to  accept  the  work  of 
a  Londoner. 

"  My  dear  Belinda,"  mamma  says,  gra- 
ciously, "you  understand  extremely  little 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  Your  sister  will 
soon  get  introduced  in  literary  circles,  and 
then  her  name  and  her  fortune  are  made." 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  because  it 
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will  be  an  advantage,  indirectly,  to  me  too, 
as  tlie  sister  of  a  Popular  Authoress.  At 
present  slie  finds  it  difficult  to  get  her 
literary  ventures  appreciated;  indeed  she 
never  has  yet  had  a  story  accepted  for  a 
magazine,  doubtless  because  in  literature, 
as  well  as  in  art,  physical  strength  suc- 
ceeds so  much  better  than  mental.  The 
constantly  recurring  return  of  her  manu- 
scripts has  its  advantages,  by  allowing  her 
extended  opportunities  of  trying  every 
field ;  and  while  each  tale  is  away  we  enjoy 
a  period  of  the  proudest  excitement.  As 
soon  as  ever  it  is  posted,  we  look  upon  it 
as  accepted  and  successful,  and  we  all  con- 
gratulate her.  She  bears  this  very  well, 
and  brings  out  her  note-book  oftener  and 
more  professionally  than  ever,  that  she 
may  jot  down  incidents  and  ideas  which 
*'will  do" — an  expression  which,  in  its 
vagueness,  has  a  thoroughly  literary  sound. 
This  note-book  is  to  be  the  foundation  of 
greatness  for  her,  and  on  its  title-page 
Raphael   has   illuminated   an   appropriate 
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line — a      little     altered — from      Tapper  : 

WaLKETH  in  pleasures  "MULTITUDINOUS  THE 
WOMAN    ENNOBLED    BY   HER  PEN.       And  at  the 

other  end,  is  an  index  of  her  stories  in 
the  order  in  which  (after  their  appearance 
in  various  magazines)  they  are  to  be  re- 
published in  three  volumes.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  be  in  time  with  these  things,  else 
one  might  fancy  that  it  would  be  soon 
enough  to  arrange  this  after  they  have 
been  accepted  for  the  periodicals. 

While  a  manuscript  is  out  on  its  prefer- 
ment, Mary-Wortley  comports  herself  with 
great  success  as  the  Distinguished  Au- 
thoress. It  does  one  good  to  hear  the 
pleasant  graciousness  with  which — when 
any  sympathising  friend  inquires  for  what 
magazine  she  is  writing  now — she  names 
the  one  to  which  her  story  has  been  offer- 
ed. And  it  does  one  still  more  good  to 
hear  mamma,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  pride 
and  confidence  (when  she  can  find  a  com- 
plimentary review  on  a  successful  novel), 
reading  it  aloud  to  us,   and   substituting 
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Mary-Wortley  Pilkington  for  the  name  of 
the  real  author.  During  the  time  that  the 
manuscript  is  away  in  abeyance,  we  take 
a  most  absorbing  interest  in  the  particular 
serial  to  whose  editor  it  has  been  sent ;  but 
on  its  return  we  find  an  entire  change  in 
our  sentiments.  We  glance  superciliously 
through  the  contents  of  a  new  number,  and 
elevate  our  noses  as  if  no  power  could  ever 
tempt  us  to  read  such  trash. 

'*I  think  it  behoves  this  editor,"  mamma 
remarks,  "to  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
his  choice  of  matter.  It  is  not  only  im- 
portant what  he  accepts,  but  still  more  so 
what  he  rejects.  The  magazine  is  falling 
off,  and  some  change  should  be  made 
before  it  is  too  late." 

When  the  manuscript  is  sent  off  again — 
in  search  of  an  editor  who  is  not  so  obsti- 
nately determined  to  stand  in  his  own 
light — we  all  cheer  up  once  more,  and  talk 
again  hopefully  of  the  time  when  our 
house  in  London — and  our  level — shall  be 
found. 
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Mamma's  chief  reason  for  being  so  hard 
to  please  in  the  choice  of  our  abode  is 
caused  by  Hebe's  youthful  loveliness — I 
say  youthful  loveliness  because  her  name 
seems  to  keep  her  unusually  youthful  for 
her  years. 

''If  my  beautiful  child  is  to  be  thrown 
among  ineligible  'pariis,''  mamma  sighs,  "  I 
shall  never  know  a  minute's  peace.  At- 
tractive as  her  style  of  beauty  is,  I  must 
arrange  that  it  shall  attract  in  the  proper 
direction.  Hebe  will  by  and  by,  I  have  no 
doubt,  make  a  match  which  shall  place 
her  among  the  aristocracy.  If,  for  in- 
stance, I  bestow  her  on  a  wealthy  and 
worthy  baronet,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  meet 
her  poor  dear  papa  again  beyond  the  tomb. 
Of  course  when  your  brothers  have  become 
famous,  you  will  have  the  eiitree  into  all 
society ;  but  it  will  be  of  special  advantage 
to  you  to  be  the  sister  of  a  leader  of  haut 
ton;  and  you  can  make  most  interesting 
conversation  about  your  brother-in-law 
the  earl." 
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In  five  minutes  more  tlie  earl  would  have 
developed  into  a  marquis ;  but  the  conver- 
sation diverges  a  little.  '^  Hebe's  beautiful 
face,"  mamma  concludes,  pensively,  "will 
soon  be  made  familiar  to  London  society 
by  Raphael's  pictures." 

I  suggest  that  in  London  Eaphael  can 
engage  a  professional  model.  But  I  regret 
the  suggestion  afterwards,  because  mam- 
ma is  so  hurt,  and  inquires  so  warmly  if  I 
imagine  that  any  of  those  hard-working 
paid  women  could  be  as  lovely  as  his  own 
sister,  or  as  capable  of  falling  into  grace- 
ful attitudes  ?  But  having  made  the  first 
step,  the  second  seems  comparatively  easy, 
and  I  intimate  that  variety  may  possibly 
possess  a  charm  for  that  benighted  in- 
stitution the  British  public.  I  try  to 
recall  the  words  (and  I  pretend  I  didn't 
mean  them)  when  I  witness  their  effect; 
but  it  is  no  use,  and  I  am  obliged  to  wait 
while  mamma,  with  even  more  distress  than 
usjial,  weeps  over  my  striking  resemblance 
to  poor  dear  papa. 
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''My  dear  Belinda,"  slie  sighs,  when  lier 
tears  gradually  subside  into  gracious  for- 
bearance, ''you  never  quite  understand 
what  you  say.  Is  there  not  a  never-ceasing 
variety  in  Raphael's  method  of  depicting 
his  sister  ?  Is  there  any  likeness  (beyond 
the  facej  between  Joan  of  Arc  in  armour, 
drawing  the  arrow  from  her  neck,  and 
Little  Nell  sitting  alone  in  the  churchyard  ? 
The  features  are  of  course  the  same,  and 
that  is  well.  I'm  sure  I  am  sorry  in  my 
heart  for  those  poor  artists  who  have  no 
sister  such  as  Hebe  to  paint.  And  cer- 
tainly it  ought  to  please  even  you  to  think 
how  Raphael's  pictures  will,  by  and  by, 
extend  the  fame  of  Hebe's  loveliness." 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  pleases  me  very 
much — indeed  I  don't  know  why  it  should 
— and  I  only  say  (because  I'm  so  like  poor 
dear  papaj  that  they  will  of  course  do  so 
when  their  own  fame  is  extended.  Then 
I  go  on  placidly  waiting  (as  all  the  others 
do)  for  that  London  house,  upon  the  pinna- 
cle of  fame,  which  mamma  assures  us  is  to 
be  ours  by  and  by. 
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Sometimes  there  darts  into  my  liead  tliat 
uncomfortable  old  Spanish  proverb — By 
the  street  of  By  and  By,  one  arrives  at  the 
house  of  Never;  but  I'm  careful  not  to 
utter  it  aloud ;  for  that  isn't  by  any  means 
the  kind  of  house  we  want. 
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YES,  the  only  change  is  in  the  organ- 
room  ;  the  rest  of  the  house  is  left 
exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  just  the 
same  rambling,  warm,  well-seasoned  kind 
of  place  it  always  was  ;  with  rich,  dark, 
heavy  furniture  inside,  and  rich,  dark, 
heavy  trees  all  round  it.  There  never  was 
anything  dazzling  and  frail  and  flimsy 
about  Beith  Manor;  yet  it  was  the  very 
realisation  of  a  bright,  happy  English 
home.  Light,  not  with  long  rows  of  win- 
dows, but  with  love  and  kindliness.  Bright, 
not  with  paint  and  gilding,  but  with  sunny 
faces  that  had  sunny  smiles  upon  them. 
Happy,  not  because  sorrow  and  pain  had 
never  found  their  way  under  the  heavy  old 
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stone  archway  out  there,  but  because,  when 
they  came,  the  eyes  and  hearts  which  felt 
their  coming  knew  who  sent  them ;  and 
could  (though  perhaps  with  trembling 
hands  and  tear-stained  eyes)  hold  the  iron 
gates  a  little  longer  open,  and  let  the 
brightness  follow  the  sorrow  in. 

There  was  no  house  in  all  the  country 
so  popular  as  Beith  Manor,  and  I  never 
felt  safe  in  calculating  upon  refusals  when 
the  invitations  were  sent  out  for  one  of 
Sir  Adrian's  parties.  So  it  got  to  be  a 
habit  of  mine,  when  Lady  Eothay  would 
tell  me  she  was  sending  say  forty  invita- 
tions for  such  a  day,  to  say,  "  Then  I  may 
prepare  for  thirty-nine  guests  at  least,  my 
lady."  And  though  she  always  laughed  at 
me,  I  was  not  generally  very  far  wrong. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  twins  were 
little,  of  course  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Sir 
Adrian  and  my  lady  ;  for  love  of  his  frank 
courtly  hospitality,  and  of  her  beauty  and 
gaiety.  But  when  the  young  gentlemen 
were  grown  up  and  at  home,  it  may  have 
been  just  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their 
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handsome  faces  and  gay  winning  man- 
ners. But  my  lady  had  her  share  of 
all  the  love  and  admiration,  for  she 
was  beautiful  and  charming  to  the  last ; 
and  as  young-looking — to  us  who  loved 
her — on  the  dreary  day  she  died,  as  she 
had  been  on  that  April  afternoon  when 
Sir  Adrian,  putting  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Manor, 
and  turning  her  round  because  she  looiild 
look  behind  her  over  the  sunny  landscape, 
said,  in  his  pleasant  way,  "  Do  not  turn 
your  back  on  home,  my  darling,  in  the 
first  moment ;  nor  on  Mrs.  Hart,  who 
pays  you  a  great  compliment  in  coming 
out  here  herself  to  greet  you."  She  did 
greet  me  in  a  moment  with  a  smile,  and  I 
— I  almost  started  back  ;  for  through  all 
the  ten.  years  I  had  lived  among  the  rich 
and  high-born,  I  had  never  seen  a  face  so 
beautiful.  I  have  lived  more  than  thirty 
years  since  then,  but  I  have  never  seen 
another  like  it. 

I  never  thought  it  a  wonderful  thing 
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that  Sir  Adrian  and  my  lady  were  sought 
after  far  and  near,  and  that  people  said 
Beith  Manor  was  the  pleasantest  house  in 
the  country.  Indeed,  it  was  so  full  of 
love  and  gaiety  that,  if  it  had  had  nothing 
else  in  it  from  roof  to  basement,  it  could 
not  have  been  desolate.  I  have  heard 
people  sometimes  pity  Sir  Adrian  and  my 
lady  that  they  had  no  daughter  to  inherit 
her  beauty  and  winning  ways  ;  but  neither 
of  them  ever  fretted  at  this.  As  for  Sir 
Adrian,  his  heart  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
wife  and  his  twin  boys  that  he  had  no  room 
in  his  life  for  a  want  of  any  kind.  I  think 
it  was  only  for  her  sake  that  he  mourned 
the  two  little  ones  who  died  before  she  had 
seen  them. 

Of  course  one  cannot  really  know  the 
bitterness  of  any  heart  except  one's  own ; 
but  1  do  think  that  his  life  had  been  like 
one  bright  unruffled  day,  when  the  last 
darkness  crept  softly  upon  it,  like  the 
gradual  darkness  of  an  August  evening. 

He  felt  it  coming — watched  it  coming 
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too,  as  he  liad  many  a  time  watched  the 
shadows  lengthen  in  the  Manor  park; 
holding  my  lady's  hand  in  his,  as  they  two 
sat  together  in  the  Autumn  twilight. 

When  these  shadows  clung  about  her 
alone  ;  and  no  hand  held  hers ;  there  came 
a  craving,  longing  look  upon  my  lady's 
face,  as  if  the  saddened  eyes  were  ever 
searching  for  Aim,  in  the  rooms  that  had 
echoed  his  cheery  tender  words  and  firm 
quick  footstep.  I  fancied  that  that  look 
never  left  her  face,  but  I  was  laughed  at 
for  the  thought,  while  her  sons  were  beside 
her,  their  intense  love  gilding  all  the  way 
before  her,  as  their  father's  had  gilded  the 
way  behind ;  and  letting  her  feel  nothing 
of  the  real  solitariness  of  widowhood. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  her  sons 
were  like  then,  but  I  never  could  describe 
them,  if  I  tried.  They  were  alike,  as  twins 
are  always  said  to  be  (though  I've  seen 
twins  as  unlike  each  other  as  day  and 
night),  yet  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  them  too. 
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Sir  Adrian  was  only  ten  minutes  older 
than  his  brother ;  and  the  servants  (who 
were  fonder  of  Mr.  Clarence)  used  to 
complain  that  there  was  no  justice  in  a 
law  which  could  give  one  twin  everything, 
and  the  other  nothing.  But  English  law 
is  like  that  other  law  in  the  Bible,  and  it 
altereth  not  for  any  abuse  we  may  bestow^ 
upon  it.  So  Mr.  Adrian,  at  his  father's 
death,  became  Sir  Adrian,  and  inherited 
the  immense  Beith  estates,  with  a  rent-roll 
of  twenty  thousand  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence had  very  little  worth  speaking  of  in 
the  way  of  money,  and  his  commission  in 
a  cavalry  regiment.  I  always  thought  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  was  better  so,  for  Sir 
Adrian  was  not  fit  to  knock  about  (per- 
haps even  to  have  to  fight)  as  Mr.  Clar- 
ence was ;  and  Mr.  Clarence  would  not 
have  cared  to  live  among  his  books  at  the 
Manor,  in  that  quiet  way  in  which  Sir 
Adrian  did — in  the  time  to  come. 

While  they  were  boys  at  school,  Master 
Adrian  had  been   able   to   do  everything 
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well,  and  win  everything  a  boy  could  win 
in  the  way  of  praise  and  prizes ;  while 
Master  Clarence  would  have  been  for  ever 
in  difficulty  or  in  punishment,  if  he  had 
not  been  perpetually  kept  back,  or  helped, 
or  rescued,  by  his  brother.  All  this  he 
told  me,  in  the  merry  little  letters  he  sent 
me  in  acknowledgment  of  the  huge 
hampers  I  so  frequently  despatched  to 
Eton  (not  letting  there  be  many  empty 
corners  in  them,  you  may  be  sure) ;  and 
Sir  Adrian  and  my  lady  confirmed  the 
tidings  from  his  letters  to  them — for 
Master  Adrian  never  mentioned  his  own 
honours,  or  his  brother's  defeats.  When 
they  went  to  college,  I  did  not  hear  quite 
so  much  of  them.  My  lady  did  not  read 
me  bits  of  their  letters  so  often  then,  and 
young  Oxford  gentlemen  don't  generally 
write  their  housekeeper  an  account  of  their 
progress.  They  still  went  on  in  the  old 
way  though,  as  far  as  I  did  hear.  Mr. 
Adrian  soon  ranked  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than,    anyone   in    his    college ;    and   Mr. 
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Clarence  still  seemed  to  come  in  for  all  tlie 
reproofs  and  fines.  Yet  we  never  heard 
of  his  doing  any  one  bad  or  cruel  thing. 
Late,  behindhand,  idle,  careless,  negligent, 
were  the  words  we  heard  pronounced 
against  him,  but  never  anything  more. 

''And  so  I  am,"  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
shake  of  his  handsome  head,  while  Mr. 
Adrian  always  insisted  that  music  was  as 
good  a  thing  to  study  as  Greek  or  philoso- 
phy, and  that  his  brother  studied  that  with 
all  his  heart.  The  subject  generally  passed 
off  with  a  gentle  rebuke  from  my  lady,  and 
a  laugh  (which  he  tried  to  stop)  from  Sir 
Adrian ;  and  I  never  heard  Mr.  Clarence 
anything  but  open  about  his  own  misdo- 
ings. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  they  were 
both  at  the  Manor,  I  believe  Mr.  Clarence 
would  have  given  his  right  hand  to  be  able 
to  repay  in  one  way  the  help  his  brother 
had  given  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
Eor  he  was  the  one  then  who  could  win  all 
he  wished  to  win,  and  found  no  difficulty 
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in  any  tiling  to  wliich  he  put  liis  hand — for, 
as  you  may  guess,  he  never  put  it  to  any 
kind  of  study  then.  My  young  master 
•was  the  baronet  certainly,  and  the  possessor 
of  the  land  (which  stretches  far  beyond  the 
hills  there),  and  was  a  clever  grand  young 
English  gentleman,  with  a  delicate,  gentle 
beauty  in  his  face ;  but  Mr.  Clarence  car- 
ried about  with  him  some  charm  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  title  or  fortune, 
a  charm  of  face  and  manner  which  won  its 
own  way  everywhere,  "with  everyone. 
There  was  very  little  difference  in  their 
size  and  height,  yet,  seeing  them  apart,  he 
struck  you  as  tall  and  stalwart,  Sir  Adrian 
as  slight  and  almost  small. 

However  possible  it  is  to  help  each  other 
over  tasks  and  lessons,  it  is  impossible 
really  to  help  each  other  to  win  love  and 
admiration ;  and  I  think  that  the  more 
Mr  Clarence  tried  to  win  it  in  one  way  for 
his  brother,  the  more  he  proved  himself 
the  one  most  loved  and  most  admired. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  fancy  that  he  was 
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the  favourite  even  witli  my  lady ;  but  I 
have  thought  since  that  I  had  no  ground 
for  doing  so,  and  that  she  was  not  one 
who  was  at  all  likely  to  make  a  favourite 
of  one  of  her  twin  sons.  But  there  was 
some  one  else  whose  favouritism  was  plain 
enouorh.  This  was  Miss  Freda  E-ocke  of 
Galbeth, — the  great  white  house  lower 
down  the  river.  You  have  seen  her  pic- 
ture, and  it  is  as  like  her  as  a  picture  could 
be  like  her ;  for  she  had  not  the  kind  of 
face  which  can  be  painted  easily.  It 
was  hardly  ever  the  same  two  minutes 
together — a  laughing,  petulant,  loving, 
tiny  face,  which  provoked  you  constantly 
because  you  could  not  find  out  when  it  was 
prettiest,  or  what  its  prettiness  was.  If 
she  was  angry — as  she  very  often  was — 
you  caught  yourself  wondering  whether 
she  had  ever  looked  as  pretty  when  she 
was  good-tempered.  If  she  was  gentle  or 
merry,  you  wondered  how  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  be  otherwise. 

She  was  a  wayward  little  thing  always ; 
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and  I  was  often  obliged  to  be  cross  with 
her  when  she  came  (as  a  little  child,  I 
mean)  rambling  down  into  my  premises, 
creating  disturbances,  and  devising  schemes 
of  mischief ;  always  lightly  laying  the  blame 
on  Master  Adrian,  whom  it  was  her  de- 
light to  tease  and  torture ;  and  whose  de- 
light, I  verily  believe,  it  was  to  hear  her 
teasing  and  her  torturing. 

To  Master  Clarence  she  was  always 
gracious  in  her  coyness,  and,  to  win  ids 
favour,  she  would  sometimes  offer  to 
apologise  to  his  brother.  But  he  laughed 
carelessly  at  the  idea.  "  Do  you  imagine 
Adrian  could  be  hurt  by  anything  you  say 
or  do,  you  mite?"  he  used  to  say ;  and  such 
a  speech  would  vex  her  sorely,  and  make 
her  quite  submissive  for  a  few  days. 

She  used  to  pay  long,  long  visits  at  the 
Manor;  for  her  own  mother  was  dead,  and 
my  lady  was  like  a  mother  to  her.  She 
used  to  tell  me  in  confidence  very  often 
(though  I  did  not  forget,  as  she  seemed  to 
fear  I  should)  that  she  was  a  great,  great 
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deal  happier  tliere  than  at  home — which  I 
knew  very  well.  That  she  loved  my  lady  a 
great,  great  deal  better  than  her  own  gover- 
ness— which  did  not  surprise  me,  though  I 
pretended  it  did.  And  that  Sir  Adrian  was, 
oh  ever  so  much  kinder  to  her  than  her  papa 
— which  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  either, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Eocke  was  never  at  home  ex- 
cept when  he  was  hunting  or  shooting  all 
day — that  sounds  rather  Irish,  doesn't  it? 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Freda,"  I  used  to  say, 
shaking  my  head  at  the  tiny  serious  face ; 
*'  thafc  is  a  nice  state  of  mind  to  be  in. 
And  what  about  the  young  gentlemen  ?" 

"  About  the  young  gentlemen?"  said  the 
small  lips,  screwing  themselves  up  for  fear 
of  letting  too  much  wisdom  escape  at  once. 
'*  What  about  the  young  gentlemen,  do 
you  say,  Mrs.  Hart  ?" 

"  Tes,  that  was  what  I  said,  Miss  Freda." 

"  Oh  !"  And  the  mite,  as  Mr.  Clarence 
called  her,  turned  her  back  to  my  fire,  put 
her  hands  into  her  apron-pockets,  and 
looked    at    me    from    under   her   lashes. 
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*'  There  is  a  great  difference  in  tlie  young 
gentlemen,  Mrs.  Hart.  Which  do  you 
like  best?" 

Now,  seeing  that  she  had  asked  me  that 
question  four  hundred  and  forty  times,  at 
least,  and  that,  though  I  invented  as  many 
different  answers  as  I  possibly  could,  they 
all  bore  the  same  meaning,  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  witness  what  grave  inquisitiveness 
she  )vas  able  to  put  into  her  small  face 
during  the  pause  before  my  reply. 

'•  On  a  Monday,  I  like  Master  Adrian 
best,"  I  would  say,  perhaps ;  "  on  a  Tuesday, 
Master  Clarence ;  on  a  Wednesday,  Master 
Adrian  ;  on  a  Thursday,  Master  Clarence ; 
and  so  on." 

''And  so  on"  she  repeats,  folding  her 
little  arms  behind  her,  and  throwing  back 
her  thick,  long  hair.  ^'  Oh,  I  see.  Then 
I  find  my  days  are  chiefly  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  and  so  on.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"I   think   I    do,    Miss    Freda,"   I    say 
thoughtfully.     *'  I  am  getting  old  enough 
4t 
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to  begin  to  understand  those  things  a 
little." 

*'  Yes,"  the  child  answers  sedately,  "  that 
is  how  1  feel  about  it." 

Then,  perhaps,  she  would  hear  the  boyish 
voices,  and  be  off  like  a  shot;  her  light 
swift  footfall  making  no  ghost  of  a  sound 
in  the  long  passages,  but  her  clear  young 
voice  almost  filling  the  whole  house. 

That  was  when  they  were  little,  as  I 
said.  Now  that  Sir  Adrian  and  Mr.  Clar- 
ence were  grown  up.  Miss  Freda  of  course 
was  grown  up  too  ;  and  though  she  came 
to  the  Manor  as  often  as  ever ;  and  stayed 
as  long ;  and  was  as  wild  and  changeable 
and  restless  and  loving,  she  was  not  quite 
so  confidential  with  me,  and  I  had  not 
such  straightforward  means  of  judging  of 
her  preferences.  Not  but  that  I  found  I 
could  read  them  almost  as  easily ;  and 
besides  that  I  read  them  now  with  a  great 
doubt  and  anxiety ;  fearing  that  soon  my 
lady  herself  would  share  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  she  ever  did.  She 
had  grown  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
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see  her  elder  son's  devoted  attendance  on 
tlie  despotic  little  lady  that  it  liad  become 
a  natural  thing  now  ;  as  natural  as  it  was 
to  see  the  easy  open  affection  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence, who  would  play  with  her  one  minute, 
consult  with  her  the  next,  and  administer 
reproofs  the  next.  All  this  seemed  quite 
natural  to  my  lady  now  it  had  gone  on  so 
long  ;  and  she  never  seemed  to  notice  how 
Miss  Freda's  great  dark  eyes  would  fill 
with  tears  when  Mr.  Clarence  turned  away; 
how  quick  the  blush  was  to  rise,  wdiich 
never  rose  at  word  or  look  of  Sir  Adrian's  ; 
or  with  what  brilliant  shyness  her  eyes 
flashed  if  he  spoke  tenderly  or  affection- 
ately to  her. 

I  used  to  wonder  whether  it  was  wilfully, 
or  unconsciously,  that  Miss  Freda  shut 
those  great  keen  eyes  of  hers  to  the  fact 
that  his  voice  had  never  half  the  love  and 
tenderness  in  it  when  he  spoke  to  her  as  it 
had  when  he  talked  with  his  mother,  or 
even  his  brother. 

His  mother!  That  was  his  one  great 
engrossing  love.     You  need  not  smile  as 
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if  it  were  a  tiling  incredible,  for  I  have 
known  it,  you  see.  I  knew  it  to  have  been 
so  from  his  childhood ;  and,  knowing  his 
nature,  I  could  not  fancy  it  would  ever 
change.  "  When  he  falls  in  love,"  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  "it  will  be  with 
some  one  like  his  mother ;"  and  I  used  to 

wonder But   that   does   not   matter 

for  my  story ;  and  the  wonder  was  not  to 
trouble  me  long,  as  you  will  hear. 

Often  and  often,  as  I  said,  I  used  to  wish 
that  Miss  Freda  would  notice  this ;  but  she 
never  would ;  and  when  I  tried  to  speak 
of  it,  and  got  so  far  as  to  say  Mr.  Clarence 
behaved  to  no  one  in  the  world  as  he  did 
to  his  mother,  she  used  to  shake  her  head, 
with  an  odd  little  cheerless  laugh,  and 
say, 

'^I  never  know  what  he  says;  I  never 
know  what  he  does  ;  only  while  he  is  doing 
it,  or  saying  it,  I  feel  it  is  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be." 

I  used  to  try  then  to  speak  up  for 
Sir  Adrian;  but   I  always   felt   it  was  a 
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failure,  as  soon  as  I  heard  her  free  hght 
assent  and  unequivocal  praise. 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  which  Mr. 
Clarence  came  before  his  brother,  and  that 
was  music.  It  was  only  he  who  ever 
played  the  grand  old  organ  in  the  organ- 
room  (which  is  so  altered  now  that  I 
should  not  know  it  myself  if  I  had  not 
seen  the  changes  as  they  were  made). 
When  the  great  whispering  tones  came 
down  among  us,  and  we  used  to  gather  on 
the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages,  listening,  we 
knew  it  was  he  who  was  sitting  there  on 
the  high  tapestried  seat,  bending  over  the 
keys,  in  the  long  echoing  room. 

I  have  heard  great  singers  and  players 
at  the  parties  here,  and  we  servants  have 
often  been  drawn  on  to  come  and  listen  to 
them.  I  have  heard  my  lady  singing  in 
the  old  times,  till  the  tears  have  come  into 
my  eyes.  I  have  heard  Miss  Freda  and 
Mr.  Clarence  singing  about  the  stairs  and 
passages,  as  if  their  hearts  were  like  birds' 
hearts,   so  blithe  and   so   content;    but  I 

VOL.  III.  G 
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never  thought  of  that  music  as  I  thought 
of  this.  Sometimes,  as  I  met  it  creeping 
along,  almost  as  if  it  floated  in  from  the 
wide  bright  world  above,  it  would  entice 
me  on  and  on,  until  I  should  reach  the 
library,  and  even  the  folding- doors  which 
•separated  it  from  the  organ-room.  And  there 
I  would  stand  and  listen,  forgetful  that  my 
lady  might  wonder  at  my  presence  there. 
If  she  did,  she  did  not  show  it,  as  she  sat 
€lose  beside  her  son,  with  the  brightest, 
happiest  face  I  ever  saw ;  while  he  played, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  everything,  except 
the  notes  that  seemed  to  come  up  from 
his  heart.  And  Miss  Freda  would  be  there, 
sitting  on  the  floor,  her  head  against  the 
end  of  the  organ-stool,  and  her  eyes  daz- 
zling in  their  brightness.  And  Sir  Adrian, 
standing  at  the  window,  looking  out,  but  as 
if  he  saw  nothing  of  what  he  really  looked  at. 
I  think  it  was  at  those  times  that  my 
master  and  his  twin  brother  were  so  really 
alike.  Sir  Adrian  lost  his  dreamy  studious 
look ;  and  his   head  was   raised,   and  his 
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eyes  brilliant  like  his  brotlier's ;  while  Mr. 
Clarence  had  a  still  light  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  quietness  in  his  handsome  face  which 
quite  changed  it. 

As  the  time  came  on  for  Mr.  Clarence 
to  leave  us,  some  ridiculous  nervousness 
seemed  to  cling  about  me.  And  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  it,  though  I  made  myself  twice 
as  busy  as  usual,  and  forced  myself  to 
listen  to  reason  as  often  as  possible. 

It  was  beautiful  early  Summer  weather 
— the  weather  my  lady  loved  best  of  all — 
yet  she  hardly  ever  cared  to  be  out,  and  only 
went  when  her  sons  tempted  her  to  go  with 
them.  When  their  loving  eyes  were  turned 
away,  her  hands  would  fall  listlessly  upon  her 
work  or  book,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  her  thoughts  were  oftener  than  ever 
with  her  husband — not  so  much  though  on 
the  life  they  had  lived  together  as  on  the 
life  they  were  to  live  together  soon. 

Besides  that,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  same  look  growing  on  Sir  Adrian's 
face  too ;  and  I  could  not  help  laying  it  to 
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the  harass  and  anxiety  caused  by  Mis& 
Freda's  wilful  treatment  of  his  love.  It 
grieved  me,  too,  to  see  Miss  Freda's  yearn- 
ing restlessness ;  so  that  altogether  I  made 
it  clear  to  myself  that  there  were  many 
causes  for  that  nervousness  and  anxiety 
which  grew  upon  me  day  by  day,  as 
the  time  came  on  for  Mr.  Clarence  to  join 
his  regiment  in  Cork. 

I  wished  in  my  heart  that — as  Sir 
Adrian  wished — he  would  burn  his  com- 
mission. What  was  the  use  of  his 
being  in  the  army  at  all  ?  Sir  Adrian 
had  plenty  for  both  ;  and  (though  I  never 
quite  said  this  to  myself  in  words)  I 
always  felt  that  he  must  be  "  Sir  Clarence" 
in  a  time  not  very  far  away.  No  one, 
knowing  Sir  Adrian,  could  expect  his  to  be 
a  long  life.  No  one  knowing  and  witness- 
ing his  love  for  Miss  Freda,  could  ever  ex- 
pect him  to  bring  any  other  wife  to  the  old 
Manor ;  and  no  one,  knowing  and  witness- 
ing Miss  Freda's  love  for  Captain  Eothay, 
could  ever  expect  that  she  would  consent 
to  be  his  brother  s  wife. 
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The  night  before  he  left,  there  was  no 
music  in  the  house  at  alL  The  rooms  all 
seemed  to  me  so  unusually  silent  and 
dreary  that  I  was  very  glad  when  the  bell 
rang  for  prayers,  and  the  day  was  over. 
You  see,  I  was  not  with  them.  /  could 
not  see  the  face  we  were  to  lose,  nor  hear  the 
voice  we  all  loved,  else  I  suppose  I  should 
not  have  wished  that  last  evening  gone. 

Sir  Adrian  read  as  usual,  but  we  noticed 
that  he  chose  a  short  chapter,  then  left  out 
nearly  half  the  prayer  ;  and  when  we  rose 
from  our  knees,  he  never  answered  our 
good  night.  I  believe  he  could  not  trust 
his  voice  any  longer.  Miss  Freda  looked 
wonderfully  excited,  I  remember ;  her  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  under  their  heavy  lids,  and 
her  fingers  grew  so  painfully  restless  that, 
even  though  we  were  at  prayers,  my  lady 
could  not  help  laying  her  soft  white  hand 
upon  them,  to  keep  them  still. 

My  lady !  the  calmest  and  quietest  of  us 
all,  though  hers  would  be  the  sorest  heart. 
She   sat   close  to  Mr.  Clarence — I  never 
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could  get  into  the  way  of  calling  him  any- 
thing but  that — and  he  turned  a  little  to- 
wards her  on  his  seat,  one  arm  resting  on 
the  back  of  her  chair.  And  he  looked  as  if, 
had  Sir  Adrian  not  been  reading  what  he 
was,  he  would  have  bent  his  head  a  little 
lower,  and  laid  his  cheek  to  hers.  But  he 
answered  our  good  night  in  his  old  pleasant 
way,  rising  as  he  did  so,  and  we  shut  the 
door  upon  them,  thus,  for  the  last  time. 

I  did  not  go  to  bed  then,  though  I  had 
been  so  glad  to  feel  that  bedtime  was  come. 
I  sat  down  in  my  own  sitting-room  for  an 
hour,  and  did  nothing  in  the  world  but 
stare  into  the  fire,  and  wish  it  was  morning. 
When  I  did  go  upstairs  at  last,  I  went  round 
to  my  lady's  room  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wanted  to  say  to  me.  As  I 
reached  the  door,  I  met  her  coming  to- 
wards it,  on  Mr.  Clarence's  arm,  talking  to 
him,  with  her  sweet  gentle  face  raised ;  and 
he  listening  with  that  still  look  in  his  eyes 
which  made  him  so  like  her. 

"Here  she  is,  Hart,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
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"vvitli  a  bright  little  smile,  which  changed 
his  whole  face  instantly.  "  Good  night, 
mother  mine.  I  shall  look  in  and  give  you 
another  kiss  in  the  morning,  but  I  hope 
you  will  only  feel  it  in  your  dreams.  Good 
night.  Hart ;  you  ought  to  be  taking  your 
beauty  sleep.  It  is  good-bye,  too,  I  sup- 
pose, old  friend.  Why  is  it  that  you  never 
give  me  a  dozen  kisses  now,  as  you  used  to 
do  when  I  went  off  to  school  ?" 

He  went  away  laughing,  and  my  lady 
and  I  laughed  too.  Then  I  was  very  glad 
I  had  gone  round  to  her  room,  because  this 
little  interview  had  disturbed  those  gloomy 
thoughts  of  mine  which  had  grown  un- 
bearable at  my  solitary  fireside. 

He  was  only  gone  to  Cork.  So  we  said 
to  each  other  downstairs  ;  reminding  each 
other  that  he  would  be  back  soon,  even 
if  the  regiment  was  really  ordered  to 
Russia. 

He  was  only  gone  to  Cork.  So  his  mother 
said,  battling  with  the  listlessness  which 
grew  upon  her  in  his  absence. 
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No ;  only  to  Cork,  Miss  Freda  answered, 
singing  a  snatch  of  one  of  liis  songs, 
and  defying  the  grief  that  wrung  her 
heart. 

Only  to  Cork,  Sir  Adrian  said,  speak- 
ing thankfully,  while  he  acted  according 
to  his  brother's  tastes  and  wishes  in  all 
arrangements,  alterations,  or  improvements 
about  the  place. 

I  used  to  wish  my  lady  would  let  Miss 
Freda  go  home  for  this  time ;  but  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
her;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Clarence's  absence, 
Miss  Freda  was  happiest  at  the  Manor. 
But  she  never  said  so  now,  as  she  used 
to  do  years  before,  when  she  wore  little 
aprons,  with  pockets,  which  never  would 
hold  the  half  of  Master  Adrian's  presents; 
and  when  she  ruled  him  with  such  merci- 
less and  despotic  sway.  Less  merciless  it 
grew,  I  think,  and  less  despotic  (though 
farther  and  farther  away  from  what  he 
would  have  wished  it)  as  she  felt  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  sway  some  one  else  by 
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either  gentleness  or  coquetry,  to  bewitch 
him  by  either  love  or  beauty. 

Month  by  month,  week  by  week,  day  by 
day,  my  lady  drooped.  It  was  just  as  if 
she  were  very,  very  tired,  without  any  pain; 
and  we  knew  that  a  rest  was  coming, 
though  we  never  fancied  it  so  near  as  it 
was  ;  until  that  one  day,  when  she  asked 
Sir  Adrian  to  write  and  beg  Mr.  Clarence 
to  come  home,  that  he  might  see  his 
mother  just  once  more. 

We  were  not  afraid  of  his  being  too 
late,  for  he  could  be  at  Beith  by  the  third 
evening  after  the  letter  went.  But  before 
nigbt,  not  many  hours  after  the  letter  was 
written,  there  was  a  great  change  in  my 
lady.  The  sands — now  that  there  were  so 
few  left — seemed  racing,  hurrying  down ; 
and  we  knew  (even  before  the  physicians 
came,  and  answered  the  eager  question  on 
our  faces  with  their  hope-killing  shake  of 
the  head)  that  the  end  was  very  near. 

She  was  lying  unconscious,  Sir  Adrian 
close  beside  her  pillow,  holding  and  chafing 
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the  thin  hand,  that  was  still  so  soft  and 
pretty,  when  Miss  Freda  crept  out  of  the 
room,  and  down  the  broad  silent  staircase. 
Presently  I — standing  at  my  window  for  a 
moment,  to  get  a  natural  look  again  into 
my  red  eyes-— saw  her  run  round  to  the 
yard,  in  her  habit,  mount  one  of  Sir 
Adrian's  own  horses,  and  dash  down  the 
side  avenue.  Not  twenty  minutes  after- 
wards, I  heard  her  canter  back  again,  and  I 
ran  out  to  meet  her.  Where  had  she  been, 
I  asked,  lifting  the  tiny  figure  to  the  ground, 
in  my  strong  arms. 

"  To  telegraph  again,"  she  said,  raising 
her  big  cloudy  eyes  a  moment.  "  He 
must  be  in  time." 

"You  might  have  sent,  Miss  Freda,"  I 
said,  gently  ;  "  this  is  tiring  work  for  you." 

''  I  could  have  sent— yes,"  she  answered, 
an  odd  tightness  on  the  small  red  lips ; 
"but  it  was  like  speaking  to  him,  and  I 
could  not  help  going  myself.  Will  he  be 
in  time  ?" 

It  was  the  cry  of  all  of  us  through  that 
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night  and  the  next  day.  By  next  night  it 
was  too  late. 

Standing  at  the  window  in  my  lady's 
room,  while  Sir  Adrian  kept  his  seat  be- 
side the  still  white  face,  I  saw,  in  the 
Autumn  moonlight,  a  slight  little  figure 
leaning  against  the  stone  archway,  waiting 
and  watching ;  and  my  heart  was  very  sore 
for  Miss  Freda. 

She  was  going  away  next  morning,  from 
the  silent  old  house,  where  I  knew  she 
would  rather  be,  even  in  its  desolation, 
than  in  any  other  house  in  England. 
The  carriage  from  Galbeth  had  been  here 
ever  since  morning ;  but  she  had  not 
ordered  it  from  the  yard,  nor  would  she,  I 
felt  sure,  until  she  had  seen  and  spoken  to 
Captain  Clarence. 

I  had  only  the  moonlight  to  show  me 
the  pale  little  face ;  but  I  knew  its  wist- 
ful pain  and  the  tired  eyes.  I  heard, 
a  long  way  off,  the  wheels  that  brought 
Mr.  Clarence  home ;  and  Miss  Freda's  head 
was  quickly  raised  to  listen.     But  as  they 
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drew  near,  I  saw  her,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, creep  round  into  the  heavy  shadow 
behind  the  house,  where  I  lost  sight  of 
her. 

I  suppose  no  one  liked  to  go  to  meet  Mr. 
Clarence.  /  could  not  have  gone,  even  if 
my  master  had  asked  me.  I  heard  a 
quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  I  knew, 
without  looking  round,  that  Sir  Adrian 
himself  had  met  him  at  his  mother's  door. 

''Ami— in  time?" 

I  suppose  Sir  Adrian's  face  was  answer 
enough ;  but  I  could  only  leave  them  there 
together. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Clarence  was  locked  in  his  mother's  room, 
and  no  one  but  Sir  Adrian  tried  to  disturb 
him— and  he  only  unsuccessfully. 

Miss  Freda  still  lingered  with  us. 
Through  the  whole  night  she  had  paced  her 
room  or  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  in  the 
morning  her  face  was  worn  and  haggard. 
All  that  day  she  wandered  about  the  house 
and   grounds;    never   still    a   moment,  it 
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seemed,  never  able  to  rest.  Now  it  was 
night  again,  and  slie  was  going. 

Sir  Adrian  was  standing  at  the  open  hall 
doo):,  waiting  for  her  to  come  out  to  her  car- 
riage ;  and  she  was  walking  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  her  face  ashy  pale,  and  her  nervous 
hands  groping  along  the  banisters,  when 
slowly  there  faltered  down  to  us  the  music 
that  we  had  not  heard  for  so  long. 

Almost  ghostly  it  sounded  at  first  in  the 
sorrowful  house ;  but  gradually  it  grew 
sweet  and  solemn,  with  a  strange  comfort 
in  its  reality. 

Miss  Freda  paused  on  the  stairs,  her 
head  raised,  her  face  all  aglow.  Sir  Adrian 
turned  from  the  door,  and  went  upstairs, 
passing  her  as  I  believe  he  never  could  have 
passed  her  before.  Then  she  followed  him 
silently. 

Seeing  the  servants  gathering  in  the 
hall,  I  crept  up  after  her,  to  avoid  their 
questioning.  I  went  on,  through  the 
library,  and  stood  against  the  open  door  of 
the  organ-room.     It  was  nearly  dark ;  only 
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a  line  of  light  from  tlie  library-lamp  lay- 
across  it,  resting  on  tlie  old  organ  in  the 
corner.  Sir  Adrian,  with  one  hand  on 
the  instrument,  stood  looking  down  upon 
his  brother,  as  he  sat  playing,  in  the 
line  of  light,  his  head  stooped,  and  the 
bright  hair  loose  upon  his  forehead.  Miss 
Freda  stood  behind  him,  her  hands  loosely 
clasped  before  her,  and  her  face  full  of  an 
intense,  feverish  longing. 

But,  as  I  looked  and  listened,  it  all  grew 
dim  before  my  eyes ;  the  room  seemed  full 
of  mist,  and  I  went  away  to  listen  far  off 
upon  the  stairs.  And  when  the  music 
died  away  at  last,  the  tears  ran  from  my 
eyes  so  childishly  that  I  went  and  locked 
myself  into  my  own  room. 

Mr.  Clarence  stayed  with  us  a  few  days 
after  the  funeral,  then  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  England  with  his  regiment  for  the 
Crimea.  Sir  Adrian  earnestly  begged  him 
to  sell  out  and  live  at  home,  but  he  would 
not  listen. 

''I  could  not  do  it,   Adrian,"  he  said. 
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with  that  still  look  in  his  eyes  which  always 
made  me  miserable;  "I  could  not  leave, 
now  that  there  is  real  work  to  be  done.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  bear  the  home  without  her 
— yet.  I  miss  her  so  sorely,  dear  fellow, 
that,  even  to  be  with  you,  I  cannot  bear 
the  empty  rooms,  haunted  by  her  voice  and 
face,  and  yet  bare  and  desolate  because  she 
is  not  there.  But  I  ivill  come  back  again. 
I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  without 
seeming  a  coward  there,  or  being  a  coward 
here;  and  I  will  never  leave  you  again, 
dear  old  brother,  in  an  empty  house." 

So,  promising  this,  Captain  Clarence 
went  away ;  and  after  that  came  that  quiet 
time  when  Sir  Adrian  lived  so  much  among 
his  books. 

Miss  Freda  went  away  from  Galbeth  for 
a  long  time.  I  think  she  stayed  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  poor  Sir  Adrian,  who,  when 
she  did  come  home  at  last,  went  to  her 
once  again  with  the  story  of  his  deep 
enduring  love.  I  can  only  guess  what  she 
said,  but  she  left  Galbeth  again  directly ; 
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and  Sir  Adrian  was  more  dreadfully  alone 
than  ever  in  tlie  old  Manor. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  he  was  drooping 
and  fading  just  as  his  mother  did  ;  but  he 
never  would  own  that  he  was  not  quite 
well,  and  would  laugh  at  my  anxiety. 

They  were  doing  wonderful  things  in 
Russia  then,  as  you  know,  and  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Clarence's  letters  were  the  chief 
events  of  our  quiet  life,  and  the  reading  of 
them,  to  some  of  us,  by  Sir  Adrian,  its  chief 
pleasure. 

After  every  letter,  my  master  would  ride 
with  a  bright  excited  activity,  among  his 
men,  and  over  his  land ;  hastening  on  an 
old  work,  or  beginning  a  new  one  ;  think- 
ing of  the  brother  he  loved  so  well ;  and 
preparing  for  his  coming  to  take  the  rule 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  long  hold 
himself. 

One  day  the  papers  showed  us  the  name 
we  sought,  among  the  brave  and  active  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Inkermann ;  then 
showed   us    too    that    name    among    the 
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wounded — only  the  slightly  wounded, 
though.  How  our  hearts  beat  as  we  read 
the  account  of  the  battle  over  and  over 
again ;  sometimes  aloud  to  each  other, 
sometimes  quietly  to  ourselves ;  while 
Sir  Adrian  read  and  re-read  it  as  he  sat 
alone. 

"  If  we  do  not  hear  by  the  nexfc  mail," 
said  my  master  to  me  that  day,  with  a 
troubled  flush  upon  his  face,  "I  shall  go 
out  to  Scutari  myself." 

I  tried  to  turn  him  from  the  idea,  lest 
it  should  grow  in  his  mind  to  a  fixed 
purpose ;  but  he  answered  me  so  seri- 
ously, that  I  knew  he  was  already  in 
earnest. 

''You  plead  well,  and  argue  cleverly, 
dear  old  friend,"  he  said,  in  his  kind,  quiet 
voice;  "but  my  mind  is  made  up.  My 
health  is  failing,  but  failing  gradually,  and 
independently  of  all  outer  circumstances  ; 
and  such  a  voyage  as  this  would  not  hasten 
my  death,  nor  indeed  do  me  half  the  harm 
this   feverish   anxiety   is   doing.     I   have 

VOL.  III.  H 
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spent  more  tlian  a  year  alone  here  now, 
and  am  I  stronger  for  the  rest  ?" 

There  I  was  obliged  to  let  my  persua- 
sion stop,  and  I  waited  anxiously  and  hope- 
fully for  tidings.  They  came  by  the  next 
mail,  better  ones  than  we  had  even  dared 
to  hope  for.  Mr.  Clarence  said  he  was 
but  slightly  wounded  in  his  knee,  and 
that  he  was  sure  Sir  Adrian  would  not 
object  to  that,  because  it  would  bring  him 
home  at  once  on  sick-leave  ;  not  as  a 
coward,  he  said,  however  weak  and  incap- 
able. Then  the  letter  was  full  of  loving 
questions  and  anticipations,  and  at  the  end 
he  wrote, 

*^  I  may  be  home  any  day,  so  I  shalP  not 
write  again.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would 
come  soon  ?  and  am  I  not  keeping  my 
promise  ?  I  shall  be  able  to  do  all  your 
hard  work  at  home,  dear  fellow,  though  I 
can  do  no  more  here.  It  almost  seems  a 
deception,  when  I  see  myself  among  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  here,  because  I  am 
so  slightly  hurt,  and  suffer  so  little.     So, 
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instead  of  an  interesting  wounded  officer 
returning  to  you,  expect  to  see  a  swarthy, 
limping  barbarian.  I  verily  believe  you 
will  not  know  me.  Freda  certainly  would 
not,  for  '  the  dandy  cut ' — as  she  used  to 
call  it — of  my  beard  is  entirely  swallowed 
up ;  and  my  face  is  the  colour  of  that  sign- 
board at  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  used  to 
be  our  great  admiration.  Give  my  love  to 
my  adopted  sister.  I  want  to  see  her 
again.  Next  to  yourself,  dear  fellow,  she 
is  my  nearest  friend  now ;  and  if  you  ever 
persuade  her  to  come  and  live  at  the 
Manor,  she  shall — as  your  wife,  Adrian — 
take  our  mother's  place  in  my  life,  if  she 
cannot  do  so  in  my  heart." 

How  happy  that  letter  made  me  when 
Sir  Adrian  read  it  to  me,  standing  at  the 
window,  with  the  Winter  sunshine  on  his 
face,  and  a  trembling  joy  in  his  young 
voice ! 

''  Then  you  will  not  go  out  to  the  war 
yourself,  sir,  just  at  presentT'  I  said,  when  he 
finished,  trying  to  turn  his  attention  from  the 

h2 
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tears  that  poured  down  my  weak  old  face. 

Every  day  we  put  fresli  flowers  in  Mr. 
Clarence's  room,  and  lighted  a  cheerful 
fire  ;  leaying  the  curtains  open  at  night 
that  the  light  might  flash  out  into  the 
darkness,  as  a  welcome  home. 

At  last,  late  on  one  stormy  March  even- 
ing, when  I  had  given  up  all  hope  for  that 
day,  I  went  into  his  room  to  shut  out  the 
heavy  gusts  of  wind.  My  master  was 
there,  as  I  often  found  him,  placing  the 
books — which  Mr.  Clarence  hardly  ever 
touched — as  they  had  been  used  to  be  ; 
and  seeing  that  everything  was  prepared 
for  his  coming. 

With  the  curtain  in  my  hand,  I  stood  a 
moment,  looking  out  into  the  darkness. 
And  then  gradually  there  came  to  me  the 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance.  Very  far 
off  they  seemed,  beyond  the  angry  wind. 

^'  Sir  Adrian,  here  he  is,  sir  !"  I  cried, 
without  turning. 

But  he  had  distinguished  the  sound  too, 
and  was  close  beside  me  at  the  window. 
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though  I  do  not  believe  he  heard  my  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Hark !  he  is  come  at  last,"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  breathless  voice  ;  and  then  he  turned 
away  from  the  darkness  he  was  trying  to 
pierce,  and  walked  back  through  the  light- 
ed room.  But  when  he  got  outside,  he 
stood  steadying  himself,  with  his  hands 
upon  the  banisters,  as  if  the  great  joy 
staggered  him. 

The  sound  came  on,  rolling  slowly  to- 
wards us,  until  we  knew  it  was  no  carriage 
— until  we  both  knew  what  it  was.  Sir 
Adrian  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  bewil- 
dered, and  I  went  up  to  him  quietly. 

''  Do  not  go  in  to  him  just  yet,  sir,"  I  en- 
treated, ''this  is  a  surprise  for  you.  Listen !" 

The  swelling  sound  came  on ;  the  whisper- 
ing, wooing  tones  of  the  great  organ  ;  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  an  exquisite 
melody,  which  lingered  as  I  had  never 
heard  it  linger  before,  and  kept  us  there 
entranced  to  listen. 

''  How   beautiful — how   wonderful  !"   I 
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said,  all  out  of  breath,  and  a  dreamy  smile 
played  on  my  master's  lips,  while  his  gaze 
went  on,  past  me  down  the  great  staircase. 

Drawing  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
rather  wearily,  he  passed  me,  and  went 
down  the  stairs  very  slowly.  I  watched 
the  slight  figure,  and  tried  to  picture  the 
meeting  that  was  so  near ;  while  the  music 
grew  softer  and  softer,  dying  slowly — very, 
very  slowly. 

For  many  minutes  after  the  last  long  note 
was  hushed,  I  stood  where  he  had  left  me. 
Then  I  felt  that  the  servants  were  all  com- 
ing round  me,  asking  questions,  and  that 
my  face  was  growing  pale  as  death. 

"  How  glad  this  will  make  Sir  Adrian !" 
'^  So  he  is  really  come  at  last !"  "  How  odd 
for  him  to  begin  to  play  the  minute  he  ar- 
rived !"  "  Has  the  master  gone  in  to  him  ?" 
These  and  many  other  whispers  I  heard  as 
— avoiding  them  all — I  passed  slowly  on, 
almost  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream.  The 
library-lamp  burned  dimly,  and  the  room 
beyond  was  nearly  dark.     There  was  the 
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line  of  liglit,  whicli  the  lamp  slied  across  it, 
resting  on  the  organ ;  but  it  was  very,  very 
faint  and  tremulous  to-night.  I  almost 
had  to  feel  my  way. 

"  Sir  Adrian,"  I  whispered,  in  the  still- 
ness.    "  Sir  Adrian  !" 

No  one  answered.  So  I  groped  on  in  the 
dim  light,  and  then  I  saw  my  master  sitting 
at  the  open  organ,  his  head  buried  in  his 
clasped  hands.  I  called  him  again  ;  and — 
because  he  did  not  answer — I  lifted  his 
head,  gently  pushing  back  the  thick  bright 
hair,  to  look  into  his  face — calling  his  name, 
again  and  again,  in  a  hushed,  frightened 
whisper.  But  though  I  called  him  so,  I 
knew — from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
him  leaning:  there — that  he  was  dead — 
quite  dead. 

That  night  Mr.  Clarence  had  died  in 
hospital  at  Scutari;  and — but  you  re- 
member that  promise  he  had  made  his 
brother  ? 

Never  since  then  have  the  notes  of  the 
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great  organ  been  awakened  here.  And 
do  you  wonder  now  that  Miss  Freda 
never  married,  and  that  she  never  comes 
here  when  the  house  is  full  of  guests  and 
merriment?  Do  you  wonder,  too,  that 
sometimes — when  the  Manor  is  left  empty 
for  a  time,  with  only  a  few  of  us  old  ser- 
vants in  it — she  will  come  and  wander  in  the 
unchanged  rooms,  which  are  all  sweetly, 
sadly  haunted  rooms  to  her.  And,  above 
all,  she  loves  to  linger  in  that  one  which 
used  to  be  the  organ-room. 
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I. 

WE  did  not  think  it  worth  while  ta 
light  the  gas,  as  we  were  going  out 
again.  So  we  sat  and  talked  in  the  fire- 
light, Frank  and  I,  just  as  we  had  sat  and 
talked  a  hundred  times  before,  in  the  busy, 
backward  years  which  we  two  brothers  had 
spent  together.  But  this  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  we  talked  without  dropping,  now 
and  then,  into  that  utterly  restful  silence^ 
which  only  those  can  enjoy  who  under- 
stand each  other  well ;  perhaps,  indeed^ 
only  those  who  love  each  other  dearly.  It 
had  been  a  busy  day,  but  for  me  its  work 
had   been    light,    in    anticipation    of    the 
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pleasure  the  evening  was  to  bring.  It  was 
Lettice  Old  field's  birthday,  and  we  were  to 
keep  it  to-night  at  the  Dome  House.  I 
had  been  walking  all  day,  yet  when  the 
pencilled  cross  was  put  against  the  last 
name  on  my  list  o£  town  patients,  I  had 
entered  our  quiet  sitting-room,  feeling 
nothing  of  fatigue  or  hunger ;  feeling  only 
that,  after  an  hour's  rest,  the  chief  joy 
which  the  world  held  for  me  would  be  mine 
— I  should  be  with  Lettice.  But  while  I 
sat  opposite  Frank,  and  watched  the  fire- 
light playing  on  his  face,  slowly  there 
crept  into  my  heart  something  that  was  as 
far  deeper  than  fatigue  or  hunger  as  our 
thoughts  were  deeper  than  the  idle  words 
we  spoke — a  feeling  which  I  vaguely  knew 
must  be  pity,  but  whether  for  myself  or 
Prank  I  could  not  tell. 

Suddenly  looking  up,  Frank  met  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  and  running  his 
fingers  lazily  through  his  hair,  he  laughed  ; 
but  his  laugh  had  not  its  old  warm,  care- 
less ring. 
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"  How  well  Bent  seems  to  be  getting  on 
out  in  Melbourne,  Max.  His  letter  to  you 
is  filled  with  his  own  prosperity." 

"  It  seems  to  me  merely  written  to  ask 
if  we  could  send  him  out  an  assistant,"  I 
answered,  speaking  lightly  ;  for  I  did  not 
want  to-night  to  hear  Frank  complaining- 
of  our  lot.  He  had  lately  got  into  the 
way  of  seeming  discontented  with  the 
struggle  of  his  life,  and  I  had  failed  in 
every  argument  with  him.  Half  our  time 
and  attention  was  taken  up  by  our  dispen- 
sary duties,  which  brought  us  in  just 
eighty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  only  very  slowly 
and  gradually  could  we  make  our  own 
practice  in  Eedbury,  but — knowing  Frank 
loved  the  old  town  dearly,  and  had  chosen 
his  own  profession — I  felt  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  struggle  on. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  know  any  assist- 
ant to  send  out  to  Bent/'  Frank  said,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  fire  again,  and  speaking 
with  slow  petulance.  "  The  poorest  young 
surgeons  of  your  acquaintance  are  Hamil- 
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ton  Brothers,  and,  thank  Heaven,  we  have 
not  yet  fallen  quite  low  enough  to  exile  our- 
selves voluntarily  as  drug-mixers  to  Bent. 
I  would  not  change  quarters  with  him  for 
any  consideration,  but  I  fear  I  envy  his 
success.  You  must  own,  Max,  that  it  is 
hard  fighting  here." 

"  So  it  is  everywhere,  in  any  profession, 
just  at  first,"  I  answered,  quietly.  "  Still, 
however  small  our  income,  we  can  live  down 
to  it,  and  work  hard  to  increase  it.  That, 
I  take  it, 'is  the  secret  of  success,  Frank. 
ISTow,  don't  think  about  these  things  to- 
night. "Why  should  we  take  gloomy  faces  to 
the  Dome  House,  to  greet  Lettice  on  her 
birthday  ?" 

"You  never  will  talk  about  our  poverty," 
Frank  complained,  his  head  bent  in  the 
caressing  firelight,  his  gaze  deep  in  among 
the  ruddy  coals.  "But  I  think  of  it  day 
and  night.  How  am  I  to — marry,  on  such 
-a  pittance  as  we  possess  now  ?" 

Very   slowly,    and   to  me   inexplicably, 
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{lie  crimson  rose  to  my  face,  thougli  no 
eyes  could  see  it. 

''  We  can  talk  of  tliat,"  I  said,  as  gently 
as  I  could,  '^  when  you  luant  to  marry." 

""  You  speak  as  if  we  were  boys/'  he  an- 
swered, impatiently.  "  I  am  more  than 
iive-and-twenty  now,  and  Lettice  is  eighteen 
to-day." 

''Yes.     Eighteen  to-day." 

The  words  were  uttered  clearly  in  the 
silence,  yet  my  own  voice  sounded  un- 
familiar to  me.  I  tried  to  read  Frank's 
face,  but  my  eyes  ached  so  sadly  in  their 
eagerness  that  involuntarily  I  raised  my 
hand  and  covered  them. 

"  You  see,  Max,  if  I  had  a  good  prac- 
tice," he  went  on,  still  without  looking  up, 
''  I  could  propose  to  Lettice  at  once ;  and 
we  might  be  married  in — a  year,  say,  at 
latest.  But,  as  matters  stand,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Now  isn't  it  hard  to  know 
this  ?" 

"  You  wish  to — marry  Lettice,  Frank  ?" 
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"  Yes.  How  oddly  you  speak  !  You 
acknowledge  at  last  how  hard  it  is  to  wait 
and  struggle  ?" 

"  A  man  could  wait  very  patiently,  and 
struggle  very  hard,  with  such  a  hope  as 
that." 

''  /  cannot,"  he  answered,  peevishly. 
"  I  love  her  so  that  waiting  is  a  fearful 
trial." 

The  firelight  flickered  and  faded  a  little. 
Frank  lay  back  in  his  low  chair,  his  head  still 
bent,  his  eyes  still  tracing  out  his  thoughts 
among  the  coals.  With  a  heavy  pain  at 
my  heart,  I  watched  his  face,  and  tried  to 
grasp  the  great,  intangible  sorrow  which 
surrounded  me. 

"  Frank,  do  you  feel  that  the  waiting  is 
a  trial,  too,  for — her?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  answered,  slightly 
pausing.     "  Of  course  it  is." 

*'Do  you  Jcnovj  it?"  I  questioned,  in  a 
low  voice,  whose  sadness  touched  my  own 
heart.  And  he  answered,  with  no  pause 
at  all — 
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*'  Yes,  Max.     Of  course  I  know  it." 

Again  it  was  I  who  broke  the  long 
silence,  and  again  my  own  voice  almost 
startled  me. 

"  We  have  so  little  time  to-night  that 
we  will  not  begin  to  talk  of  this.  Another 
day  we  can  look  into  your  chances  of 
marrying." 

"  So  preciously  little  they  are,"  he  mut- 
tered, rising  as  I  did,  "  that  looking  into 
them  won't  take  us  long." 

Frank  was  standing  in  the  gaslight  at  the 
hall  door,  when  I  joined  him.  At  the  sound 
of  my  step,  he  laughed  and  turned  his 
face.  Such  a  bright,  handsome  face ! 
What  wonder  Lettice  loved  him  ! 

"  You  have  been  longer  dressing,  Max, 
than  I  ever  knew  you  ;  yet — by  Jove !  how 
white  and — odd  you  look  !" 

'^  I  haven't  been  quite  all  this  time 
dressing,"  I  answered,  lightly.  "  I  have 
been  doing  a  little  book-keeping,  and  read- 
ing over  Bent's  letter  again,  and — making 
up  my  mind." 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  The  last  an  elaborate  process,  evident- 
ly," he  laughed,  as  we  walked  through  the 
quiet  streets  together.  "  To  what  fashion 
have  you  made  it  up  to-night  ?" 

''  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  out  to 
Bent." 

^' To— WHAT?" 

Frank  was  standing  still  upon  the  pave- 
ment; his  one  detaining  hand  upon  my 
arm ;  his  eyes  filled  with  a  great  incredu- 
lous astonishment. 

"What  are  you  sajdng,  Max?" 

''Simply  what  I  mean.  Come  along, 
and  walk  off  your  surprise.  I  want  a 
change,  and  a  change  holding  out  some 
prospect  of  success.  Why  should  I  not 
seize  this  opportunity  ?" 

"  But — you  take  me  so  fearfully  by  sur- 
prise," stammered  Frank.  "Why,  you 
are  a  far  cleverer  surgeon  than  Bent ;  yoic 
to  go  and  be  his  servant !  You  must  be 
mad." 

"  Then  all  the  more  need  of  change  for 
me." 
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"  But  how  is  it  ?  You  have  always  been 
so  fond  of  this  town.  Your  friends  are  all 
here." 

^'I  will  try  to  make  others  there." 

"  I  say  again  the  proposal  seems  mad- 
ness, Max.  What  on  earth  has  made  you 
form  this  strange,  sudden  resolution  ?" 

''  Many  thoughts,"  I  answered,  a  little 
■wearily.  "  I  feel  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
me." 

"  But  I  never  believed  you  faint-hearted," 
Frank  persisted.  '^  Where  is  your  favour- 
ite axiom  that  '  Each  unto  himself  his  life 
€an  fortunize  '  ?" 

''  More  than  ever  in  my  heart  to-night, 
dear  fellow.  The  fortunizing  will  be  easier 
to  me  there  than  it — can  be  here.  Now, 
let  us  forget  business  for  a  few  hours. 
Here  we  are  at  the  Dome  House." 

We  stood  under  the  bare  old  lime-tree, 
which  in  Summer  shaded  the  doorway,  and 
my  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  Frank 
stayed  it,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  un- 
usual earnestness.     ''  Tell  me  one  thing, 

t2 
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Max,  before  we  go  in.  You  do  not  decide 
to  leave  liere  for  my  sake — I  mean  because 
I  have  so  often  complained  that  our  prac- 
tice is  not  sufficient  for  two ;  and  because 
you  know  I  want  to  marry,  and  cannot  do 
so  as  we  are  ?  You  would  not  leave  your 
home,  and  your  friends,  and  me,  and  go 
out  to  drudgery  for  that  reason,  Max  ?  I 
shall  not  be  comfortable  unless  you  tell  me 
tbat  you  do  it  for  your  own  sake." 

Knowing  tbat  my  going  would  spare  me 
one  great  pain  wbicb,  in  my  cowardice,  I 
shrank  from,  I  answered  him  with  an 
honest,  truthful  ''  Yes  ;"  pulling  the  handle 
of  the  bell  sharply  as  I  spoke,  that  he 
might  not  have  time  to  question  me  more. 
But,  before  we  entered  the  hall,  he  laid  his 
hand  softly  on  my  shoulder,  and  whispered, 
"  I  always  trust  implicitly  to  your  better 
judgment.  Max,  and  I  always  will."  And 
from  that  moment  I  felt  that  the  way  lay 
straight  and  smooth  before  my  brother, 
and  that  even  he  himself  could  see  no 
shadow  on  it. 
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HoTV  distinctly,  tlirougli  a  long,  dark 
vista  of  lonely  years,  do  I  see  the  dainty, 
wliite-clad  figure  of  the  dear,  bright  little 
friend  who  was  my  hostess  on  that  last 
night !  How  distinctly  could  I  afterwards 
recall  every  word  and  smile  of  hers,  though 
never  before  had  it  been  pain  to  me  to 
watch  her  and  to  listen  to  her,  as  it  was 
upon  that  birthday  night. 

We  drank  her  health  in  true  old-fashion- 
ed style ;  and,  after  Frank's  impetuous, 
loving  speech,  my  words  were  cold  and 
slow.  And  yet — and  yet  the  unacknow- 
ledged and  unanswered  love  that  filled  my 
heart  was  stronger  and  deeper  far  than 
his.  I  felt  it  was  so,  even  then,  while  she 
was  thanking  us  both  just  equally,  with  the 
soft,  bright  blush  upon  her  cheek.  I  knew 
and  felt  it  even  more  surely  still,  through 
the  long  years  when  the  bright  young  face 
was  only  a  memory. 

Frank  and  I  soon  followed  Lettice  from 
the  dining-room,  leaving  Mr.  Oldfield  there 
alone,  as  we  always  did,  with  the  tacit  un- 
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derstanding  that  he  could  enjoy  his  forty 
winks  just  as  comfortably  as  if  he  had  no 
guests. 

Before  the  fire,  in  the  pretty  gas-lit 
drawing-room,  knelt  Lettice,  watching 
laughingly — and  yet  I  thought  a  little 
wistfully — a  row  of  nuts  placed  on  a  bar 
of  the  grate.  Her  little  sister,  a  pretty, 
spoilt  child  of  eleven  or  twelve,  was  hold- 
ing her  there,  and  laughing  gleefully  as  the 
nuts  cracked  or  blazed. 

'^  That's  me !"  she  cried,  after  a  small 
explosion ;  looking  mischievously  up  at 
Frank,  who  had  hastened  forward,  and  was 
kneeling  now  upon  the  rug  beside  the  girls. 
"You  love  me  better  than  you  love  Lettice^ 
Frank  ;  and  I  and  Lett  ice  love  you  just 
about  the  same." 

''Amy,"  I  anxiously  inquired,  bending 
my  head  over  hers,  that  I  might  not  see 
the  eager,  impassioned  contradiction  of 
Frank's  eyes  as  they  met  Lettice's,  "  which 
of  these  martyrs  at  the  stake  represents- 
me?" 
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"  This  one,  Max,"  tlie  child  replied  de- 
lightedly. "You  burn  so  slowly,  and  so 
coldly.  You  don't  care  much  about  either 
of  us.     Does  he,  Lettice  ?" 

*'  No,"  answered  Lettice,  quietly,  looking 
up  into  her  sister's  face — but  not  beyond. 

''Then  if  that  other  martyr  represents 
Lettice,"  said  Frank,  bending  eagerly  to 
watch  the  nuts,  "  how  does  she  burn, 
Amy  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very  oddly  indeed,"  answered 
Amy,  with  important  deliberation.  ^'  She 
cares  just  the  same  for  all  of  us.  It's  a 
most  tiresome  thing  when  a  nut  does  that. 
There's  no  fun  at  all  in  it,  is  there,  Max  ?" 

"  I  know,"  I  laughed,  as  I  kissed  the 
small  lips,  ''  why  Lettice's  nut  burns  in 
that  unsatisfactory  manner.  As  she  will 
not  believe  in  its  prophecy,  it  will  not 
prophesy  truly  for  her." 

'*  But  they  do  prophesy  truly,"  the  child 
answered,  "if  you  burn  them  quite  pro- 
perly, as  I  was  taught  in  Scotland  ;  two 
too^ether.    Shall  we  do  it  now,  Lettice  ?    I'll 
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burn  you  with  Max  or  Frank,  wliicliever 
you  like  to  ckoose.  You  chose  Frank  be- 
fore ;  will  you  choose  him  this  time  too  ? 
And  I'll  be  with  Max/' 

I  could  not  help  a  swift,  intent  glance 
into  her  face ;  and  while  I  did  so,  her  eyes, 
pure  and  clear,  met  mine  without  drooping. 
Then  she  answered  Frank's  joyful,  entreat- 
ing question  with  her  pretty  low  laugh. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  burnt  sufficiently, 
especially  considering  that  it  is  my  birth- 
day, and  I  ought  to  be  treated  well.  Amy, 
ring  for  tea.  Max,"  she  said  to  me,  as  she 
rose,  *'  do  you  know  you  are  reading  too 
hard?  I  see  it  in  your  face  to-night." 
She  was  standing  close  beside  me,  and  as 
she  raised  her  bright  young  face — so 
earnest  in  its  kindness,  yet  understanding 
me  so  little — my  heart  beat  with  a  keen 
pain  in  every  throb. 

"  So  I  tell  him,"  put  in  Frank  ;  "but  he 
is  determined  to  do  it.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  great  man,  and  I  feel  it 
only  kind  to  remind  him  constantly  that 
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his  ambition  is  fated  never  to  be  realized. 
Luck,  in  this,  is  as  necessary  as  skill,  and 
we  Hamiltons  never  bad  a  stroke  of  luck 
in  our  lives." 

*'  In  tliat  case,  why  do  you  trouble  your- 
self to  aim  so  bigb,  Max  ?"  asked  Lettice, 
waiting  with  quaint  gravity  for  my  answer. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  I  answered,  my  words 
coming  with  an  effort,  "  '  that  who  aims 
at  the  sky  shoots  higher  far  than  he  that 
means  a  tree  '  ?" 

''Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  once  more 
raising  her  warm,  happy  eyes  to  my  cold, 
stern  face.  *'But  he  only  wins  his  aim, 
shooting  as  Herbert  meant." 

*'  How  was  that  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"  '  Pitching  his  behaviour  low,  his  pro- 
jects high,'"  quoted  Lettice,  softly.  ''  Don't 
you  think.  Max,  that  the  first  is  far  harder 
to  do  than  the  second?" 

'*I  certainly  don't  see  how  hard  reading 
is  to  help  him  in  either,"  put  in  Frank, 
before  I  had  time  to  answer. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  she  replied,  with  a  bright. 
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sudden  laugli,  as  she  turned  to  liim  again — 
so  glad  to  turn  to  him ! — '^and  I  appreciate 
your  motive  in  trying  the  opposite  course. 
You  do  not  read  too  hard  ;  do  you,  Frank  ?" 

''  No.  Very  easily — when  I  read  at  all. 
But  then  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  great  man. 
I  merely  want  to  win  a  home,  and — my 
wife." 

How  could  he  have  said  it  then,  his  eager 
eyes  forcing  their  tale  of  love  upon  her,  as 
she  stood  there  beside  him  in  the  pitiless 
glare  ?  I  spoke  hurriedly,  yet  in  a  light, 
cool  tone,  which  told  nothing  of  the  strange 
pain  I  felt  in  every  word. 

"  The  fact  is,  Lettice,  Frank  cannot 
understand  my  last  new  whim — to  go 
out  to  Melbourne  to  join  an  old  friend 
of  ours." 

And  this  was  how  I  told  her ;  on  her 
birthday  night !  I,  who  had  worked,  and 
hoped,  and  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  one  bright  dream  which  now  lay 
shattered  into  fragments  in  the  pretty, 
cheerful  room. 
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"  Amy,  run  and  fetch  papa  to  tea,  dear." 

'*  What  do  you  think,  Lettice,  of  this 
new  project  of  Max's  ?"  asked  Frank  laugh- 
ingly, as  she  moved  to  the  tea-table.  "  Is 
it  high  enough  ?" 

''  I  think,"  said  Lettice,  taking  her  seat, 
and  softly  moving  the  cups  upon  the  tray, 
"without  looking  up  at  either  of  us,  ^'that  it 
is  not  high  at  all.  But,  if  Max  thinks  it 
is,  I  suppose  he  does  well  to  carry  it  out." 

Just  then  Amy,  who  had  earned  a  pair 
of  gloves  from  her  father  in  the  dining- 
room,  led  him  in,  with  a  face  full  of  pride 
and  conquest. 

"  Max,"  he  said,  looking  curiously  at  me, 
as  he  settled  himself  comfortably  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  ;  ''  what's  this  the  little 
one  tells  me  ?  You  are  surely  not  think- 
ing, in  any  seriousness,  of  going  abroad  ?" 

*'  I  have  decided  to  do  so,  sir,  indeed ; 
as  soon  as  Frank  and  I  can  arrange  matters 
here." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it.  Why,  if  my  own 
daughter  had  suddenly  told  me  she  was- 
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going,  I  could  not  have  been  more  astonisli- 
ed.     What  can  have  decided  you  ?" 

"I  have  learnt  by  experience,"  I  said, 
trying  to  force  a  laugh,  ''that  Redbury  is 
too  healthy  a  place  to  support  so  many 
doctors." 

^'Besides  which,"  added  Mr.  Oldfield, 
laughing  too,  ''you  have  also  learned  by 
experience  that  its  inhabitants  are  those 
terribly  wise  people  Dryden  speaks  of,  who 
depend  on  exercise  for  cure,  and  take  long 
walks  instead  of  doses.  Well,  this  is,  of 
course,  as  we  all  know,  a  darkened  age, 
Max;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find 
it  much  lighter  in  Australia.  I  know  that 
1  would  not  care  to  break  up  my  old  home, 
and  my  old  friendships,  on  the  chance. 
What  do  you  say,  Lettice?" 

"I  suppose,  Max,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  me  with  a  little  gentle  smile  upon  her 
lips,  ''  that  this  is  the  way  you  have  chosen 
for  fortunizing  your  own  life — according 
to  your  old  idea  that  each  does  it  for  him- 
self." 
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''Yes,  Lettice  ;  this  is  the  way  I  have 
chosen,"  I  answered,  taking  my  tea  with  a 
hand  which  never  shook,  though  its  pulse 
beat  wildly. 

Frank  and  I  walked  home  that  night 
very  silently.  I  think  we  had  never  before 
passed  along  the  narrow,  quaint  old  streets, 
after  an  evening  spent  with  Lettice,  with- 
out talking  of  her,  and  of  the  home  she 
made  so  bright  and  happy.  But,  when  we 
entered  our  own  silent  room,  we  both  hesi- 
tated, as  if  unwilling  to  separate  so. 

"Max,"  began  Frank  at  last,  stooping 
down  to  push  a  spill  into  the  smouldering 
fire,  "  this  house  seems  dreary  enough  to 
return  to,  even  with  you.  What  will  it 
seem,  I  wonder,  when  you  are  gone  ?" 

"  It  depends  on  who  shall  live  here  then, 
dear  fellow,"  I  answered.  "  No  house 
where  you  and  Lettice  live  could  be  dreary 
in  any  way." 

1  could  see  the  scarlet  rush  into  his  face, 
even  before  he  lighted  the  gas.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  with  joyous  eyes,  and,  lean» 
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ing  on  the  chimney-piece,  asked  me  laugh- 
ingly when  I  would  come  back  and  prove 
that  for  myself. 

''  I  will  come — let  me  see — in  twenty 
years,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Max,"  he  cried,  in  his 
quick  earnestness  unconsciously  laying  one 
hand  upon  my  arm  ;  "  you  will  come  for 
my  wedding." 

"  For  your  wedding  ?" — I  echoed  the 
simple  words  as  if  they  had  bewildered 
me.  "  Frank — Frank,  does  she  really  love 
you  ?" 

''Why,  Max,  old  fellow,  I  never  saw  you 
so  nervous  before.  Are  you  afraid  that  I 
am  deceiving  myself,  or  that  she  is  deceiv- 
ing me  ?" 

"  No.  Never  afraid  of  that.  You  hnow 
she  loves  you,  Frank  ?" 

"Yes,  Max,  I— feel  sure." 

^'  Then  I  will  come — unless  you  marry 
within  ten  years'  time." 

Frank's  whistle  of  astonishment  broke 
into  a  hearty  laugh.     "  A  nice  little  wait- 
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ing  time  you  allow  us,  Max.  We  sliall 
certainly  have  had  leisure  to  think  it  well 
over. 

''  If  you  don't  marry  until  then,  I  will 
come.  If  you  do,  you  must  have  your  big 
brother  represented  ;  and  I  will  come  to 
you  for  a  holiday  in — ten  years'  time." 

"Ten  years!"  mused  Frank;  "what  a 
weary  time  to  look  on  to,  unless  one  is 
anticipating  a  happy  future." 

"  As  you  are,  dear  fellow,"  I  interrupted, 
hastily.  "  Now  let  us  go.  This  has  been 
a  long  day,  and  to-morrow  brings  its  own 
work.     Good  night." 

"  Remember,  Max/'  said  Frank,  in  his 
generous,  off-hand  way,  as  he  took  my 
hand,  "  I  do  not  take  your  half  of  any- 
thing without  repaying  you  its  full  value, 
though  I  may  have  to  work  off  the  debt 
by  degrees.  And  not  one  farthing  of  our 
savings  do  I  touch." 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  laughing  a  little, 
though  my  eyes  were  growing  dim,  "  I 
will  take  sufficient  for  all  my  expenses  ; 
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but  you  can  never  be  my  debtor.  We 
both  start  fairly.  I  am  goino^  out  to  for- 
tunize  my  own  life,  and  you  are  staying  at 
borne  to  fortunize  yours.  We  will  both 
do  our  best,  and  then — however  little  it 
may  be — it  will  be  well  done.  Good  night, 
once  more." 

Day  after  day,  until  the  very  last  hour 
came,  had  I  shrunk  from  bidding  farewell 
to  Lettice.  Then  I  just  went  to  her,  as  I 
had  gone  many  and  many  a  time  before ; 
standing  and  chatting  idly  in  the  pretty 
room  where  we  had  often  been  so  gay 
together. 

'^  If  Frank  is  to  drive  here  for  you  in 
time  to  catch  the  express,  you  allow  us  a 
very  short  time  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Oldfield. 

'^  And  yet  it  is  a  long  good-bye,"  added 
Lettice,  quite  lightly.  "You  are  not  com- 
ing home  for  a  long,  long  time,  are  you. 
Max?" 

*'  Frank  and  I  have  made  an  important 
arrangement  about  that,"  I  answered,  try- 
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ing  to  jest,  because  I  fancied  she  would 
understand  what  he  had  asked  me  to  do. 
"  I  am  going  to  stay  ten  years,  unless  he 
sends  for  me." 

"  If  he  does  not  send  for  you,  you  pre- 
fer staying  out  there  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  prospect  is  there  of  any- 
one else  wishing  for  me  ?" 

''  I  suppose  none,"  she  answered,  quietly, 
"  as  you  say  so ;  but  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  see  you  when  you  return.  Not  that 
you  will  care  for  that  either,  for  you  care 
for  nothing,  you  know,  except  fortunizing 
your  life." 

Her  words,  in  their  quiet,  simple  scorn, 
stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 

"  That  is  a  wide  word,  Lettice,"  I  said, 
''  and  a  word  which  even  yet  I  have  not 
fathomed." 

''  But  you  expect  to  do  so  in  Mel- 
bourne ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

With  an  odd  little  laugh,  she  changed 
the  subject ;  and  very  soon  Frank  drove 
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up  to  the  gate.  Mr.  Oldfield  and  Amy 
went  out,  and  stood  beside  the  dog-cart, 
talking  to  liim,  while  Lettice  and  I  followed 
more  slowly.  She  lingered  a  minute  under 
the  bare  old  lime-tree,  with  the  Winter 
sunshine  on  her  bright  young  face,  and  I, 
looking  down  upon  her,  knew  that  this 
picture  would  dwell  in  my  heart  through 
all  my  lonely  life. 

Her  jesting  scorn  was  all  gone  now ; 
her  eyes  were  only  a  little  puzzled,  and  a 
little  sad. 

''  You  will  be  quite  happy,  Max,"  she 
said,  "with  that  happiness  which  makes 
others  happy  too." 

"  Tell  me  how,  Lettice,"  I  cried,  the 
strong  and  passionate  love  of  my  heart 
trembling  in  my  voice.  "  Tell  me  how  to 
win  this  happiness." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  answered,  softly.  "  I 
cannot  teach  you  what  you  know  so  well." 

"  Lettice,"  I  said,  "  my  one  dearest 
friend,  this  is  the  last  moment.  Give  me 
some  few  words  of  help  to  take  with  me — 
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as  a  sister  would  have  given  them  to  me." 
Yery  softly,  while  her  clear,  sweet  eyes 
looked  bravely  into  mine,  she  whispered  a 
little  verse  which  has  been  with  me  ever 
since,  and  has  helped  me  often,  as  her  voice 
€Ould  help  me  in  those  far-off  days. 

"  '  There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  of  prayer ; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  God, 
Is  happy  everywhere.'" 

From  the  gate  I  looked  back  wistfully 
to  where  she  still  stood  under  the  leafless 
branches,  and  she  smiled  one  bright,  quick 
smile.     Then  she  ran  in. 

T  sat  down  beside  Frank,  and  Amy 
sprang  up,  and  gave  me,  with  tear-filled 
eyes,  the  only  kiss  among  all  my  sad  good- 
byes. 

Later  on,  in  the  frosty  Winter  morning, 
we  two  brothers,  who  had  been  together 
all  our  lives,  parted  on  the  deck  of  the 
great  waiting  vessel,  with  only  a  few 
broken  words,  and  one  long,  close,  linger- 
ing hand-grasp. 

k2 
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II. 

"  The  ten  years  are  7iearly  over.  You  must 
keep  your  promise,  Max,  and  comeT 

I  read  the  words  again.  It  was  now 
more  than  seven  years  since  I  had  set 
foot  in  Melbourne,  and  in  every  letter 
Frank  had  sent  me,  through  those  long 
years,  I  had  expected  him  to  tell  me  what 
he  had  told  me  at  last.  Yet,  now  that  it 
was  told,  the  lines  seemed  to  swim  before- 
my  eyes,  and  my  fingers  would  not  write 
the  glad  and  congratulating  words  I  wished 
to  send  him. 

"  Now  that  my  reward  is  come,"  he 
wrote,  ''  I  claim  your  promise.  We  only 
delay  our  marriage  for  your  arrival.  MaXy 
old  fellow,  you  would  have  felt  happy  for 
me  indeed,  if  you  had  seen  how  willingly 
Mr.  Oldfield  gave  my  darling  to  me.  I 
had  been  a  son  to  him  for  years,  he  said ; 
I  could  hardly  be  nearer  when  I  was  his 
daughter's  husband.  My  cup  of  happiness 
will  be  full  when  you  come.  How  soon 
can  you  be  here  ?" 
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I  broke  off  once  more — going  back  and 
iDack;  hardly  brave  enougli  even  yet  to 
look  on  beyond  that  going  home.  "  Why 
should  I  go  ?"  I  thought ;  leaning  my  head 
upon  my  hands,  above  the  untouched  paper. 
''  They  are  happy  without  me.  They  have 
all  they  need ;  a  full  content  at  last ;  and  I 
— if  I  go — go  only  to  return  again  alone, 
bearing  the  old  hunger  in  my  heart.  Why 
should  I  suffer  that  pain  again — now 
when  it  has  slept  so  long  ?  Must  I  see 
her  again,  and  open  the  old  aching  wound  ? 
I  hoped  that  the  struggle  was  passing 
when  we  stood  together  in  the  frosty  sun- 
shine, and  she  whispered  her  parting 
words.     Yet  I  promised, — and  I  will  go." 

So,  upon  a  bright  Spring  morning,  Frank 
and  I  met  once  more  in  England ;  and — 
tired  with  a  tiredness  which  I  had  never 
felt  before  in  all  my  life — I  rested  that 
evening  in  my  own  old  chair,  beside  the 
cheery  home  fire ;  striving  to  look  back  joy- 
fully into  my  brother's  beaming  face.  It 
hardly  looked  older  for  the  seven  years  we 
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had  spent  apart,  but  it  was  changed 
wonderfully  by  the  happiness  which  seem- 
ed to  overflow  his  life.  How  could  it  have 
been  otherwise,  I  thought.  What  might 
not  my  own  listless  face  have  been  if 

"  You  are  very  tired,  Max,"  said  Frank, 
in  his  quick,  glad  tones. 

"  A  little ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that.  I  was  thinking  how  utterly  content 
you  look,  Frank." 

"  So  I  ought,  because  I  am  so  utterly 
content.  Do  I  look  changed  in  any  other 
way  ?" 

"  ]N"o,  none." 

"  You  do.  Max,"  he  continued,  a  little 
thoughtfully.  "You  look — I  can  hardly 
tell  how — as  if  you  had  been  living  much 
longer  than  I  have,  and  yet  I  don't  mean 
that  you  look  much  older.  You  are  just 
as  you  always  were,  I  think ;  and  yet  you 
look  as  if  you  had  lived  a  great  deal  in 
those  seven  years — if  you  can  understand. 
But  indeed  you  must  have  been  working 
to  some  purpose,  to  have  won  yourself  such 
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a  name  as  you  have  done.  What  will  Bent 
do  now,  without  you  ?  For  you  are  never 
going  back,  Max ;  never.  I  suppose  he  has 
earned  a  fortune,  as  we  said  he  would ;  if 
he  has  not,  he  ought  to  have  done  so  with 
such  a  partner ;  and  he  must  keep  up  his 
practice  alone.  Mine  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  can  only  now  be  carried  on 
by  Hamilton  Brothers.  Max,  old  fellow, 
does  not  the  old  name  sound  more  winning 
to  you  than  that  of  the  new  firm  out  in 
exile  ?  But  I  will  not  urge  this  to-night," 
he  added,  almost  as  if  he  could  read  what 
pain  the  thought  gave  me.  "  So  I  look 
utterly  content,  do  I  ?  Yet  I  have  had 
trouble  too.  You  ought  to  say  you  see 
the  traces,  Max." 

"  What  trouble  ?" 

"A  trouble  of  five  years  ago,"  he  an- 
swered, quietly  ;  '^  a  trouble  I  never  felt 
that  I  could  tell  you  in  a  letter.  When  I 
first  asked  Lettice  to  be  my  wife  she — 
refused  me,  Max." 

"  I  feared  so,  Frank,"  I  said,  so  low  that 
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lie  stooped  forward  to  catcli  tlie  words. 
''  I  feared  so,  from  your  silence  at  tliat 
time.  But  never  mind,  dear  fellow,  as  it 
has  ended  so  brightly." 

''  No,  I  don't  mind  now  one  atom.  It 
has  ended  so  brightly,  as  you  say.  You 
are  too  tired  to  go  out  this  evening,  of 
course.  Max ;  but — as  I  promised  to  run  in, 
and  tell  them  all  of  your  arrival,  as  soon 
as  I  had  brought  you  safely  to  Eedbury — I 
will  just  go  across  for  a  minute  or  two,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"I  will  come  with  you,"  I  said,  and  rose 
at  once.  It  would  be  less  hard  now  than  it 
could  ever  be  again. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  be  walking 
once  more  at  Frank's  side,  along  the 
shadowy  streets ;  and  still  more  like  a 
dream  to  be  entering,  unannounced  as  of 
old,  the  pretty  familiar  room  where  Lettice 
sat  alone  at  the  window,  sewing  in  the 
twilight. 

"  Lettice,"  cried  Frank,  in  gay  eager- 
ness, "  here's  Max." 
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I  was  standing  opposite  her,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  still,  calm  eyes — the 
grave  elder  brother  of  her  affianced  hus- 
band. She  dropped  her  work,  and  put  her 
two  hands  into  mine,  in  quick,  glad  greet- 
ing; and  I  spoke  to  her  just  as  I  knew 
Frank  would  wish  me  to  speak  to  her. 
She  was  changed  more  than  he  was.  The 
face  that  had  been  almost  childlike  in  its 
sunny  beauty  was  a  woman's  face  now ; 
deeper  and  graver,  but  infinitely  more 
beautiful,  I  thought,  as  I  saw  its  old  bright 
sunny  smile  still  there.  She  looked  up 
at  Frank,  a  wonderful  light  shining  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Now  you  have  all  you  wish,  Frank," 
she  said.  And  I  felt  that  she  was  as  happy 
in  his  love,  as  he  was  in  hers.  I  stood  be- 
side them,  talking  in  laughing,  genial 
tones  ;  hoping  she  could  never  guess  how 
hardly  I  had  schooled  myself  to  this. 

Presently  Frank  passed  out  through  the 
open  window,  and  Lettice,  looking  after 
him,  raised  her  eyes  questioningly  to  me. 
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''  You  think  us  all  clianged,  I  suppose. 
Max.     Even  Frank?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  absently. 

'*  But  you  have  not  seen  Amy  yet,"  she 
went  on,  smiling.  ''  She,  of  course,  is 
most  changed  of  all.  Frank  is  gone  to 
fetch  her,  I  fancy.  He  says  she  is  like 
what  I  was  at  her  age,  but  that  is  only  his 
pleasant  flattery,  for  she  is  very,  very 
pretty." 

I  followed  her  words  dreamily,  wonder- 
ing whether  it  could  really  be  seven  years 
since  Lettice  and  I  had  stood  talking  to 
each  other  last ;  while  I  felt  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  that  the  little  one,  whom  we  had 
all  combined  fco  pet  and  spoil,  could  be  at 
all  what  Lettice  was  in  those  old  sweet 
days. 

''Frank  seems  to  know  exactly  where 
she  will  be,"  Lettice  went  on,  a  little 
nervously,  I  fancied,  in  my  silence.  ''  You 
remember  the  old  seat  under  the  lilacs. 
Max  ?  Amy  is  as  fond  of  sitting  there  as 
— as  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  her  age. 
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Yolc  used  to  say  too  that  you  loved  to  rest 
there  on  a  Summer  evening.  But  you  have 
been  away  so  long,  doing  so  much,  that 
those  old  memories  will  be  all  buried  now?'* 

''Yes.  All  buried  now,"  I  answered, 
feeling  the  scarlet  mount  into  my  face,  to 
contradict  the  coolness  of  my  words. 

She  smiled — a  little  wistful  smile,  which 
had  a  strange,  brave  tenderness  in  it. 

"  I  too  have  lived  seven  years  since 
then,"  she  said;  "but  the  old  memories 
are  dear  to  me.  Max;  and  /  would  not 
bury  them  for  all  the  world." 

"  Because  it  is  so  different  with  you  and 
me,"  I  faltered.  "  I — I  think  I  have  no 
courage  left.     How  long  Frank  stays  !" 

''  I  see  them  in  the  lower  garden  now,'' 
she  answered,  gently ;  looking  away  from 
me,  as  I  struggled  with  my  pain. 

"'  How  quickly  Amy  would  have  run  in 
to  greet  me  in  the  old  times,"  I  said,  speak- 
ing once  more  as  I  had  schooled  myself  to 
do;  only  that  a  little  bitterness  would 
creep  into  the  tone. 
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''  Yes,"  lauglied  Lettice,  softly,  ''  but  she 
will  not  come  this  evening  without  Frank. 
She  has  been  quite  timid  about  your 
return.  She  asked  me  to-day  if  you  would 
think  Frank  had  chosen  unwisely,  because 
she  is  so  much  younger  than  he  is ;  so 
ignorant  and  untried,  she  said." 

In  the  bewildered,  breathless  silence 
which  followed  Lettice's  words,  she  looked 
up  at  me ;  deep  shadows  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  almost  as  if  she  could  feel  the  agony 
of  the  doubt  and  hope  which  were  stirring 
me. 

''  Do  you  think  Frank  has  chosen  un- 
wisely, Max,  in  taking  my  little  sister?"  she 
asked,  speaking  plainly  the  truth,  which  she 
knew  now  that  I  had  never  heard. 

*'  Lettice — Lettice,  is  it  so  ?"  I  stammer- 
ed, my  fingers  tight  upon  the  chair  below 
me,  and  my  heart  beating  wildly. 

"  Yes,  Max,"  she  answered,  "it  is  so." 
And  I  knew  that  she  could  read  the  whole 
story  of  my  deep  and  lasting  love  written 
now  in  my  face. 
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''  And  you,  Lettice  ?" 

^'  I,"  slie  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper  ; 
"  I — have  waited." 

Then  I  covered  my  face  hurriedly  ;  for 
the  boyish  tears  had  overflowed,  in  the  un- 
told joy  of  this  surprise. 

"  Max,"  she  said,  in  a  bright,  low  tone, 
her  gentle  touch  upon  my  arm,  "I  thought 
that  you  knew  this,  and  had  come  home  for 
their  sakes." 

"No;  not  for  their  sakes,  Lettice ;  for 
Frank's  and — yours." 

"'  Why  for  my  sake  ?"  she  asked,  tears 
shining  in  her  own  eyes  as  she  looked 
brightly  into  mine. 

Then,  low  and  brokenly,  I  told  her  of 
my  love ;  the  long,  hopeless  love  which 
would  not  die.  And  at  last  she  answered, 
with  her  little  gentle  hands  on  mine,  and  a 
deep,  true  gladness  shining  behind  the  tears. 

''Max,  dear  Max,  I  am  very  glad  I — 
waited." 

"  Max,"  said  Frank  that  night  after  we 
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got  home,  "  may  I  have  the  old  plate  put 
back  upon  the  door  ?" 

We  both  laughed  at  the  idea — for  Frank 
was  Dr.  Hamilton  now,  and  I  had  half-a- 
dozen  letters  after  my  name — but  we  took 
a  candle,  and  went  off  at  once  to  find  it. 
Then  Frank — sitting  down,  and  taking  it 
upon  his  knee — brushed  the  thick  dust  from 
it  quite  tenderly ;  while  I,  leaning  over  his 
shoulders,  read  the  letters  as  he  cleared 
them. 

Hamilton  Brothers  ! 

"  It  does  not  do,  Frank  ;  and  yet,  thank 
Ood  for  the  truth  it  tells." 
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"  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  seK-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul." 

Byron. 

I. 

THE  village,  or,  as  the  inhabitants  call 
it,  the  town,  of  Free  St.  Dunstan's 
lies  in  the  wildest,  flattest,  jDoorest,  most 
unhealthy  part  of  Ulster.  Hardly  anyone, 
not  knowing  Ireland,  could  understand 
what  a  contrast  is  Free  St.  Dunstan's  to 
one  of  our  English  villages.  It  has  sprung 
up  upon  a  rank  and  undrained  bog.  Its 
houses,  built  in  two  straggling  rows,  are 
ill- ventilated,  ill-lighted,  low,  and  heavily 
thatched.  There  are  some  of  them,  lying 
back  behind  the  village  "  street,"  which  it 
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is  real  pain  for  me  to  enter ;  for  when  I 
stand  in  the  low,  narrow  doorway — which 
I  fill — the  little  unwholesome  kitchen 
seems  all  in  darkness ;  for  the  window, 
which  cannot  be  opened,  is  patched  with 
paper  or  rag  of  every  shade.  And  there, 
perhaps,  in  a  corner  near  the  turf  fire, 
which  smoulders  on  the  ground,  a  sick 
man  or  woman  lies  upon  a  heap  of  straw ; 
the  pig,  or  often  donkey,  which  "  pays 
the  rint,"  stabled  near  enough  for  the 
two  heads  to  come  easily  in  contact. 
Oh,  how  unceasingly,  during  the  years 
I  have  toiled  among  these  poor,  have 
I  prayed  and  longed  for  power  to  help 
them — 'power,  as  well  as  will  and  heart, 
to  do  so.  But  what  could  I  do,  except 
try  to  teach  them  to  love  cleanliness  and 
purity  ?  I  think  that  only  those  who 
have  laboured  in  such  a  parish  as  mine  can 
understand  how  hard  that  lesson  is  to 
teach  to  the  listless,  cheerful,  idle  Irish 
poor — so  content  to  beg,  when  begging  is 
feasible ;  so  consistently  avoiding  regular 
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work  as  long  as  possible ;  so  cheerful  to 
endure  filth  and  destitution ;  so  placid 
under  reproof  ;  so  satisfied  with  a  glass  of 
whisky  or  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  midst  of  any 
poverty  or  uncleanness. 

The  one  who  did  own  the  power  which 
I  envied,  the  one  who  could  have  done  all 
I  vainly  longed  to  do — -was  the  old  Squire, 
Sir  Horace  Aghner,  who  owned  the  village 
and  the  bog,  but  lived  a  couple  of  miles 
away  at  least,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  loughs.  He  rarely  came 
among  us,  and  when  he  did  it  was  only  to 
look  up  some  faulty  tenant,  of  whom  his 
agent  had  complained.  Year  after  year  I 
urged  my  request  upon  him.  I  knew  I 
ought  never  to  cease  entreating  for  the 
help  my  flock  so  sorely  needed ;  for  the 
purifying  and  draining  of  the  village 
cabins ;  for  the  building  and  altering  that 
were  really  necessary  to  make  the  dwell- 
ings wholesome.  But  the  old  Squire  al- 
ways laughed  and  shrugged  the  matter 
away ;  and  so  from  year  to  year  we  stag- 
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gered  on  as  it  were,  only  not  going  back. 
And  sickness  came  among  us  very  often, 
and  death  grew  horribly  familiar. 

Free  St.  Dunstan's  is  a  different  place 
now — I  could  not  write  this,  if  it  were  not 
so — but  even  yet  such  villages  as  that  was 
then,  lie  festering  under  God's  bright 
Heaven.  Ay,  but — all  thanks  to  Him  for 
this — in  other  close  unwholesome  cabins,  as 
in  those  I  knew  so  well,  amid  the  rank  and 
sinful  weeds  which  indifference  and  neglect 
have  nourished,  pure,  strong,  and  innocent 
natures  do  their  life's  work  well  and  bravely. 

Perhaps  gradually,  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  Clare  and  I  worked  among  them,  a 
little  outward  change  was  visible ;  but  still 
the  root  of  the  foul  weed  was  left,  because 
we  had  not  power  to  reach  it. 

My  old  appeals  to  the  Squire  had  been 
renewed  a  hundred  times,  and  unheeded 
a  hundred  times,  when  one  day  he  fell 
down  dead  upon  the  lake  shore ;  and 
his  nephew,  and  namesake,  inherited  his 
title  and  the  property,  which  proved  much 
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less  than  everyone  had  imagined  it  to  be. 

''  All  the  better,"  young  Sir  Horace  said 
to  me,  when  I  made  that  remark  after  the 
reading  of  the  will ;  "  the  less  the  better, 
to  have  lain  rusting  all  these  years." 

I  had  known  the  new  Squire  since  he 
was  a  boy.  Whenever  he  came  from  his 
mother's  home  in  Dublin,  to  visit  his  uncle 
at  St.  Dunstan's  Castle,  he  had  always 
stayed  a  night  or  two  with  us  at  the  little 
vicarage,  and  we  loved  him  well.  You 
may  guess,  then,  that  we  were  glad  enough 
to  hail  him  our  landlord,  in  his  uncle's 
stead.  \ 

But  almost  immediately  after  the  funeral, 
he  went  to  Italy  with  his  invalid  mother, 
who  had  been  ordered  there  at  once. 

The  Spring  came,  and  still  he  could  not 
leave  his  mother,  and  she  could  not  return. 
I  think  that  the  strong,  tender,  protecting 
love  he  bore  his  mother  was  what  at  first 
had  won  him  such  a  deep  place  in  our 
hearts — Clare's  and  mine.  For  were  not 
we  t^o  all  in  all  to  each  other?     Could 
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not  we  feel  the  deep  and  clinging  tender- 
ness which  bound  the  parent  to  an  only 
child,  and  the  child  to  an  only  parent? 
To  an  only  j^arentl — I  have  written  the 
words  now,  and  they  shall  stand.  Oh,  if 
they  had  been  true,  my  love,  in  its  courage, 
could  have  been  daunted  by  no  work  or 
poverty,  and  I  had  brought  no  suffering 
on  the  life  of  the  child  who  made  the  life 
that  might  have  been  so  cramped  and  dull, 
one  long,  bright,  loving  day  for  me. 

The  Summer  of  Sir  Horace  Aghner's  ab- 
sence was  the  hottest  which  I  had  known  for 
fifteen  years,  and  life  at  Free  St.  Dunstan  s 
was  almost  unbearable.  I  used  to  gaze 
into  Clare's  brave,  pale  face,  and  long, 
with  an  unspeakable  longing,  to  take  her 
away;  but  our  work  was  there.  There 
were  other  reasons,  too,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  our  leaving  home — reasons 
which  my  darling  could  not  guess, 
though  she  never  whispered  that  she 
wished  to  leave  the  rank  and  glaring  bog 
on   which   our  tiny  house  was   built.     It 
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was  one  of  the  hottest  mornings  of  this 
hot  Summer,  and  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  dim 
and  heavy,  and  my  hand  weak,  as  I  wrote 
on  persistently  and  indefatigably.  No 
heat  nor  fatigue  must  be  allowed  to  stay 
my  pen,  when  each  page  I  wrote  helped  me 
a  little  in  the  one  long  painful  effort  of  my 
life. 

As  I  wrote  on,  staying  only  a  moment 
now  and  then  to  drink  from  the  glass  of 
water  beside  me,  Clare  came  in  to  me, 
with  her  hat  in  her  hand.  When  she  stood 
beside  my  desk,  and  laid  one  coaxing  hand 
on  mine,  I  put  down  my  pen,  glad  (as  I 
always  was)  of  such  an  interruption,  and 
looked  up  into  her  face — the  face  so  gently 
earnest,  so  delicately  bright. 

^'  Going  out  into  this  shadeless  noonday 
heat,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa;  and  I  want  a  little  port  to 
take  to  old  Tim  OTlaherty  ;  and  I  want  to 
know,  before  I  go,  what  the  papers  say 
about  the  cholera.  Is  it  coming  towards 
ns?" 
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I  did  not  answer,  for  Glare  liad  taken  a 
newspaper  from  the  table,  and  was  read- 
ing it  attentively. 

*^  Oil,  father !"  she  cried,  raising  her 
sad  young  eyes  to  mine,  "it  is  within  ten 
miles  of  us.  If  it  comes  here — just  think 
of  it,  father !  Just  think  of  it  entering 
our  poor,  unwholesome  houses.  It  would 
spread  through  the  village  with  a  breath. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  that  we  have 
not  done  ? — anything,  father,  to  stay  this 
awful  scourge  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  trying  to  make  light 
of  it,  because  I  saw  my  child  so  pained, 
*'  we  have  done,  and  we  are  doing,  all  we 
can.  Don't  you  know  that  'to  fly  the  boar 
before  the  boar  pursue,  were  to  incense  the 
boar  to  follow  us '  ?" 

^'  You  are  trying  to  turn  the  subject 
away,  papa,  but  I  know  you  are  as  anxious 
as  I  am;  and  I  think  of  it,  and  fear  it, 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  night.  Why 
do  you  turn  the  thought  aside  ?" 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  worry  your- 
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self,  my  pet.  I  can  bear  anything  better 
than  that,  I  think." 

"  I  wish — I  hope  you  will  never  have 
anything  worse  to  bear  than  my  worries, 
papa,"  she  said,  with  a  little  smile,  which 
could  not  take  the  deep  earnestness  from 
her  words,  and  which  I  sorrowfully  remem- 
bered afterwards. 

''Clare,  dear,  I  have  not  any  more  wine 
for  Tim,''  I  said,  regretfully.  ''I  found 
this  morning  that  my  store  was  gone.  I 
will  replenish  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  You 
must  take  him  a  little  money.  Just  hold 
the  lid  of  this  desk,  while  I  look  for 
a  little  packet  of  alms  w^hich  I  put 
here." 

"  I  wish  Sir  Horace  would  come  home, 
papa ;  don't  you  ?"  Clare  asked,  as  she 
stood  beside  me,  supporting  the  lid  of  my 
desk,  while  I  searched  among  the  papers. 
*'I  wish  you  would  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  the  people  need  his  help  just  now. 
He  would  be  most  ready  to  give  it;  he 
always  was,  as  far  as  he  could.    And — and 
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I  think  he  will  be  glad  for  you  to  tell  him. 
Will  you  write  ?" 

I  had  just  given  the  promise,  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  a  faded  ribbon  lying  in  an 
inner  drawer  which  1  had  opened. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  her  voice  very  soft, 
her  eyes  very  bright  and  pleading,  ''w^ill 
you  give  me  some  memento  of  my  mother 
— something,  above  all,  that  she  has  worn  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  whisper  to  me  of  the 
mother  whom  I  never  knew." 

"  Some  day,  dear  child,  some  day,"  I 
said,  closing  the  desk  rather  hastily ;  and 
not  telling  Clare  that  the  faded  ribbon  was 
one  which  she  herself  had  taken  from  her 
hair,  one  day,  to  tie  round  my  neck  when 
she  was  but  a  tiny  child. 

"It  has  always  troubled  me,  father," 
continued  Clare,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as 
she  laid  her  gentle  hand  upon  my  arm,  "  to 
think  that,  in  the  church,  where  week  after 
week  we  are  together,  there  should  be  no 
monument  to  my  mother's  memory.  I 
know  she  lies  far  away  in  England,  and  I 
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know  that  you  need  nothing  to  recall  her 
memory  to  you ;  but  then  I  think — I  fancy 
— she  would  like  to  feel  that  her  name,  as 
well  as  her  memory,  is  there  among  us.  I 
have  wished  this  for  such  a  long,  long 
time,  father.  Perhaps — perhaps  presently, 
when  Sir  Horace  is  at  home,  and  our 
people  are  better  cared  for,  we  shall  be 
able  to  afford  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,  dear ;  we  will  wait  and 
see,"  I  said,  without  any  sign  of  haste  or 
nervousness.  But  when  my  child  was 
gone,  I  paced  the  little  silent  room,  with 
hot,  rebellious  thoughts  which  I  could  not 
crush. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  Blake  says  he  would 
not  leave  this  registered  letter  this  morn- 
ing, as  he  couldn't  see  you,  because  there's  a 
paper  for  you  to  sign ;  so  he  went  his  rounds 
first.     Will  you  sign  the  paper  now,  sir  ?" 

I  took  up  the  letter,  with  listless  hands, 
as  the  maid  left  the  room,  but  when  I  read 
the  address  my  whole  thoughts  changed, 
and   I   opened  it  with   a   glad   expectant 
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smile,  a  smile  wLich  brightened,  too,  when 
there  fell  from  the  envelope  an  enclosure 
addressed  to  Clare.  But  if  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  address,  how  doubly  glad  I  was  to 
read  the  letter  !  Glad — as  Clare's  father- 
to  read  of  Sir  Horace's  love  for  her ;  glad 
— as  the  shackled  minister  of  a  poor  and 
suffering  parish — to  read  of  the  help  which 
was  heartily  and  earnestly  given  me. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  Sir  Horace  wrote,  on  the 
last  page  of  the  closely-covered  sheet  of 
foreign  letter-paper,  "to  be  at  home 
myself  this  Summer,  but  my  mother 
cannot  venture  to  travel  yet.  The  steady 
progress  which  this  terrible  disease  is  now 
making  in  Ireland,  gives  me  constant 
anxiety,  because  I  know  so  well  how  little 
prepared  the  people  of  Free  St.  Dunstan's 
are  to  keep  it  out  of  their  dwellings.  I  wish 
the  enclosed  cheque  were  for  double  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  could  have  been  sent  you 
sooner ;  but  I  have  had  so  manj  unlooked- 
for  debts  of  my  uncle's  to  settle,  that  I 
have  been   a   good   deal   straitened   ever 
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since  I  left  England.  I  know  liow  well 
and  wisely  you  will  use  what  I  have  sent. 
You  remember  how  we  used  to  plan  those 
draining  and  ventilating  matters  together, 
long  ago,  and  by  the  time  the  worst  and 
hardest  part  of  the  work  is  completed,  I 
hope  to  send  more,  even  if  I  cannot — as  I 
long  to  do — bring  it  myself,  and  plead  my 
own  cause  with  Clare.  In  the  mean- 
time, dear  Mr.  0 'Byrne,  do  let  me  have  a 
line  from  you,  to  tell  me  that  you  too  will 
plead  my  cause ;  that  you  are  willing  to 
give  your  only  child,  your  darling,  into  my 
loving  care.  I  think  you  have  known  for 
a  long  time  how  I  love  her.  I  always  felt 
that  you  guessed  my  secret — the  secret  I 
have  told  her  to-day  in  my  letter.  I  might, 
you  will  say,  have  waited  until  I  returned 
to  Ireland,  but  the  fact  is  I  long  selfishly 
for  an  answer  from  her.  I  long  to  hear 
from  herself  that  I  may  hope  until  I 
see  her.  I  did  not  think  the  suspense 
would  be  hard  at  all,  because  my  love 
makes  me  so  happy;  but  I  find  I  am  not 
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so  brave  as  I  fancied ;  and  so  I  hope  and 
trust  that  I  may  hear  from  my  darling 
before  I  come  home  to  you — as  I  shall 
so  gladly  do  when  my  mother's  health 
permits." 

I  read  the  letter  again  and  again.  If  I 
had  been  Clare  herself,  and  had  loved  him 
as  she  loved  him,  I  could  not  have  read 
his  words  with  greater  pride  and  gratitude. 
Then  I  put  the  letter,  with  the  cheque 
(which  I  endorsed  at  once),  into  my  desk; 
and  fixed  Clare's  letter  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  so  that  the  address  might  meet  her 
eye  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room. 

Before  I  sat  down  again,  I  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and  came  in,  just  to  see  how  it 
struck  me,  and  to  picture  to  myself  how 
her  eyes  would  brighten,  and  how  the  pink 
would  flush  in  her  cheeks  when  she  saw  it. 

My  darling !  how  natural  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  should  have  won  this  rich 
abundant  love,  which  Sir  Horace  told  me 
of  so  humbly,  yet  so  proudly  !  Every  few 
minutes  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  writing 
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to  satisfy  myself  that  the  letter  was  there, 
just  ready  for  Clare's  glance  to  fall  upon. 
I  seemed  to  fear  that  it  would  mysterious- 
ly slip  so  that  it  could  not  meet  my  dar- 
ling's happy  eyes  ;  and,  after  each  glance, 
I  went  back  to  my  task  really  brightened 
and  strengthened  by  the  sight — we  old  men 
can  be  such  utter  children  now  and  then. 

My  morning  task  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  my  ears  were  listening  expectantly  for 
Clare's  step,  when  my  study-door  was 
opened,  and  a  woman  came  in  to  me  unan- 
nounced, and  sat  down  on  Clare's  low 
chair. 

I  pushed  the  heavy  grey  hair  from  my 
face,  battling  with  the  crushed  and  hope- 
less feeling  which  I  knew  so  well,  and  then 
I  saw  my  wife — ah,  me,  Clare's  mother — 
sitting  there  waiting  for  my  words. 

*'  You  have  broken  your  oath  then,  and 
sought  me  out  again,"  I  said,  gazing  into 
the  stolid,  listless  face. 

I  don't  know  what  she  answered,  though 
her  words  come  back  to  me  often  now  in 
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troubled  dreams.  It  was  only  an  old  demand 
she  made  ;  one  I  had  often  and  often  had  to 
listen  to,  through  all  the  years  I  had  lived 
alone  with  Clare,  while  my  wife  had  been 
worse  than  dead  to  me.  But  to-day  the 
agony  of  listening  was  greater  to  me  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

*^You  know  that  this  persistence  of 
yours  is  worse  than  useless,"  I  said,  my 
voice  trembling  in  its  pain — the  pain  that 
was  as  keen  to-night  as  if  I  had  not  lived 
through  it  for  twenty  years — "  Did  not 
both  you  and  your  wretched  father  swear 
never  to  molest  me  again,  if  I  listened  to 
your  last  appeal  ?" 

*'  He  is  dead,"  she  answered,  curtly. 

A  shudder  ran  through  me  to  hear  her 
words.  Hardened  sinner  as  I  knew  him 
to  be,  there  was  something  terrible  in  the 
idea  of  his  death ;  something  more  than 
terrible  to  hear  of  it,  so  dryly  and  hardly, 
from  the  lips  of  his  daughter. 

"Dead!     How?" 

''Never  mind,"  she  interrupted;  *'you 
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don't  care  about  it,  nor  do  I.  All  I  want 
you  to  understand  by  my  news,  is  that  I 
am  alone  in  the  world,  and  so  tired  of  tbis 
half  of  it  tbat  I  want  to  get  to  the  otber. 
Give  me  my  passage  money,  and  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  break  more  oaths  by 
coming  again.  Besides,  I  shan't  be  able 
to  get  back  across  the  Atlantic  so  easily 
as  I've  been  accustomed  to  cross  the 
Channel.  But,  as  you  know  pretty  well,  I 
cannot  go  without  the  means." 

^'  I  have  been  poor  enough  all  my  life," 
I  said ;  ''but  never  so  poor  as  now." 

''Eubbish!"  she  sneered;  "I  am  not 
weak  enough  to  believe  that,  when  I 
haven't  seen  your  money  for  a  whole 
year." 

"  It — the  little  I  can  spare — has  been 
spent  among  our  poor,"  I  said. 

"  Not  much,  I  guess,"  my  wife  answered, 
laughing  hoarsely.  "  I  cannot  easily  be 
taken  in  by  your  paltry  excuses.  You  are 
putting  away  of  course  for — for  A^r,"  she 
added,  pointing  up  to  the  letter  which  still 
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stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  with  Clare's 
name  ready  to  catch  her  eyes. 

'*  For  her  !"  I  echoed  bitterly.  "  Have 
you  ever  let  me  save  for  her  ?  Have  not 
debts  of  yours  oppressed  and  weighed  me 
down  since — since  I  knew  you  first — and 
kept  me  a  poor  man  all  my  life  ?  Was  it 
not  your  fault  that  the  richly-endowed 
living  that  was  mine  was  taken  from  me  ? 
Was  it  not  your  fault  that  the  friends 
who  had  been  always  generous  friends 
of  mine  turned  their  backs  on  me? 
Was  it  not  your  fault  that  I  had 
to  seek  a  scanty  means  of  livelihood 
here — here,  where  for  years  we  have  had 
no  friends  and  no  companions  ?  Was  it 
not  your  fault  that  I  was  led  on  to  be  a 
coward  in  submitting  to  you,  and  being 
tempted  to  wrong  my  child — " 

'^  Our  child,"  put  in  the  woman  surlily. 

"To  wrong  my  child,"  I  continued,  too 
sad  to  heed  her  words,  ^'  and  to  take  from 
her  every  penny  which  I  could  scrape  for 
you.   To  rob  her  of  what  I  can  never  replace, 
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though  I  work  here  night  as  well  as 
day — most  at  night,  sitting  here,  unknown 
to  her,  through  dreary,  dreary  hours,  with- 
out fire  on  the  bitterest  December  nights  ; 
working  on  unceasingly  after  the  hardest 
day's  toil  ?  Replace  it  /"  I  cried,  drawing 
my  hand  wearily  across  my  damp  brow. 
''How  could  I  ever  replace  it,  if  I  worked 
every  minute  of  my  life,  when  you  haunt 
me,  and  drag  from  me,  by  your  threats  or 
your  disgrace,  the  little  that  I  earn  for  her  ? 
0  God,  are  there  ever  rare  hours  when 
you  can  think  and  feel  what  you  have  done  ? 
Not  for  me — I  will  not  speak  of  that  again, 
for — God  help  me  that  I  cannot  say  I  have 
deserved  it !  He  giving  me  patience,  I  will 
keep  the  resolution  I  have  made,  and  never 
tempt  you  to  utter  the  words  of  untruth 
you  uttered  when  I  told  you  that  before — 
but  for  her." 

''  You  take  enough  care  of  her  ;  you  see 
to  that  yourself,"  she  answered,  roughly. 

"My  life  with  her  seems  often  to  me 
nothing  but  one  long  falsehood,"  I  said, 
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wearily.  ''  I  hate  myself.  I  wish  this 
miserable  life  at  an  end — Oh,  sorely  I 
wish  it ! — when  she  speaks  of  her  dead 
mother.  Could  I  ever  tell  her  the  truth  ? 
My  God!  could  I  live  to  see  the  great, 
great  wondering,  pitying  question  in  her 
face?" 

"  The  very  natural  and  common-place 
question,  why  did  you  marry  her,  eh  ?'^ 
questioned  the  woman. 

"  Never  mind,"  I  answered,  drearily.  "  It 
is  a  question  which  I  dare  not  hear,  and 
the  answer  would  be  a  sorrow  which  I  dare 
not  see  upon  my  darling's  face,  Need  we 
say  more  to-day  ?  I  have  not  the  money 
you  want.  Is  not  that  sufficient  answer 
for  you  ?" 

"You  can  get  it,"  my  wife  said,  shortly, 
'*  I  will  wait  while  you  get  it.  I  fancy  you 
will  find  it  before  midnight.  If  not,  all 
the  better.  I  shall  have  a  comfortable 
night's  rest  here ;  it  is  better  than  that 
miserable  little  tavern  in  the  village.  Be- 
sides, I  shall  see  my  girl  again." 
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"  You  know  tlie  consequence  of  your 
forcing  your  presence  upon  her,''  I  said, 
in  a  voice  of  concentrated  passionate 
anger.  "You  know  tlie  publicity  of  dis- 
grace which  you  will  bring  upon  yourself 
— I  do  not  say  upon  us,  for  you  would 
care  little  for  that.  No  plea  you  can  urge 
after  that,  no  oath  you  swear  to  me 
after  that,  shall  stop  me  in  winning  a  legal 
and  entire  separation.  Of  what  avail  will 
your  demands  be  then  ?  Once  break  the 
compact  between  us ;  once  show  yourself  to 
Clare  as  her  mother,  and  it  shall  never  be 
in  your  power  to  threaten  or  trouble  me 
again." 

'^  Give  me  what  I  want,  then,"  was  the 
stolid  answer,  "and  let  me  go.  Your 
paltry  little  house  is  not  so  attractive  to 
me,  but  that  I  am  always  glad  to  quit  it. 
I  can  see  Clare  out  in  the  street  here  any 
time  I  choose.  I  have  watched  her  plenty 
of  times,  and  I  don't  care  for  anything 
more.  She  is  too  like  you  for  me  not  to 
have  known  her  anywhere.     Now  give  me 
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tlie  money,  and  let  me  go  ;  the  atmosphere 
of  this  room  stifles  me." 

Standing  in  the  noonday  sunshine,  I  felt 
my  face  haggard  and  wan,  while  I  pleaded 
with  my  wife,  though  I  knew  how,  year 
after  year,  these  entreaties  and  arguments 
had  been  unavailing. 

But  at  last  it  was  as  it  had  always  been 
before.  I  told  her  she  should  have  all  I 
possessed — but  that  that  was  but  a  few 
shillings. 

On  my  way  to  the  door,  to  fetch  it  from 
my  own  room,  I  paused  once  again,  and, 
clasping  tightly  my  weak  nervous  fingers 
to  keep  them  still,  I  besought  her  to  stop  on 
this  downward  course  of  hers  before  it  was 
too  late.  But  the  words — miserably  earnest, 
despairingly  entreating  as  they  were — were 
met  only  by  scorn  and  derision ;  and,  tired 
and  sad,  I  turned  away  at  last,  and  left  the 
room. 

When  I  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
holding  in  my  hand  the  four-and-twenty 
shillings  which  was  really  all  I  had  in  the 
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house  (I  had  promised  her  all,  and  so  I 
would  not  keep  back  even  one  shilling), 
my  wife  met  me  with  an  eager  excitement 
which  was  a  strange  contrast  to  her  former 
manner,  but  of  which,  in  my  quiet  misery, 
I  took  little  heed. 

"  That  is  it,  is  it  ?"  she  said,  looking  at 
my  outstretched  hand,  while  she  held  both 
of  hers  behind  her.  "  That  is  all  you  have, 
is  it  ?  And  you  are  going  to  bestow  it  all 
on  me  in  your  conjugal  generosity  ?  Wait. 
I  am  wondering  whether  I  shall  take  it  or 
not ;  whether  I  can  have  the  heart  to  de- 
prive you  of  it.  They  say  in  the  parish," 
she  continued,  with  a  chuckle — "  I  have 
not  been  here  two  days  without  hearing  one 
or  two  things  of  the  parson's  house — that 
you  and  Clare  live  in  a  poorer  and  meaner 
style  than  you  ought  to  do,  when  this 
living  brings  you  in  nearly  two  hundred  a 
year.  And  they  wonder  how  it  is.  Aha, 
suppose  they  knew  !" 

*' Never  mind  supposing  that,"  T  an- 
swered, coldly.     ''I  hope  we  have  said  all 
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we  need.  Here  is  what  you  want.  You 
will  not  call  it  much,  but  for  me  it  is  so  much 
that  I  shall  be  sorely  straitened  without  it." 

"You  may  keep  it,"  she  said,  with  a 
coarse  laugh  ;  "  I  do  not  want  it  now.  I 
have  something  here  that  will  serve  my 
purpose  better." 

^'  Something  ?"  I  echoed,  in  untold  fear. 

"  Yes,  a  cheque,  for  which  I  have  just 
come  in  time." 

"  Have  you  been — have  you  taken- " 

I  faltered,  grasping,  with  one  shaking  hand, 
the  envelope  which  she  held  towards  me  as 
she  spoke ;  and  the  words  refusing  to  come 
from  my  white  stiff  lips. 

"Well,  finish  your  sentence,"  she  said, 
laughing  again.  "  You  are  a  clever  hypo- 
crite— you  always  were.  So  that  silver 
was  all  you  had  ?  What  a  lucky  thing  I 
did  not  believe  you  !" 

''  That  money  is  not  mine — not  one 
farthiug  of  it  is  mine  !"  I  cried. 

"  No,  not  any  longer,"  she  said  /'l  call  it 
mine  instead.     And  I  will  go  now.     I  need 
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not  waste  any  more  time  here  ;  and  to- 
morrow will  see  me  in  Dundalk." 

^'  You  dare  not  go  with  that  in  jour  pos- 
session," I  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand 
with  all  my  shaking  fingers.  "  You  dare 
not !" 

''  Loose  me  !"  she  grumbled.  "  Let  me 
go  quietly ;  it  will  be  better  for  you." 

"Never!  I  will  never  let  this  dis- 
honesty be  committed  in  my  house.  That 
money  is  given  in  trust  to  me." 

"  Well,  and  you  have  not  stolen  it,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  "  It  has  been  stolen  from 
your  room.  What  more  need  you  know 
about  it  ?     Let  me  go  ?" 

"  Never  /"  I  cried,  a  world  of  agony  in 
my  feeble  voice.  ''I  would  rather  have 
the  police  to  track  you.  1  would  rather  all 
the  world  should  know  my  shame  !" 

''  Yery  well,"  she  returned,  with  savage 
obstinacy,  as  she  turned  back  to  the  table ; 
*'then  I  will  stay  and  tell  the  story  to 
Clare.  A  long  story  rather,  but  she  will 
stop  to  listen.     The  very  novelty  will  hold 
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her.  I  will  tell  some  one  else  too — I  have 
his  address  here  in  the  letter.  I  will  tell 
him  this  story  too.  I  have  read  enough  to 
know  what  he  aims  at,  and  he  will  be  pretty 
thankful  to  me  for  telling  him  this  story  in 
time.  He  will  not  think  it  too  long,  in  his 
relief  that  he  has  been  rescued  from  a  mar- 
riage with  the  granddaughter  of  one  of 
the  most  notorious  gamblers  and  forgers 
n  England — and  a  daughter  of  mine.  Oh, 
how  laughable  !  A  daughter  of  inine,  when 
he  will  remember  in  what  state  he  found 
me  last  time  I  was  about  here,  lying  in 
wait  for  you  !  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
grave,  grand  reprimand  he  gave  me,  and 
how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  it ;  because 
I  knew  that,  if  I  chose,  I  could  even  get 
him  to  help  me  on  my  road.  He  has  not 
forgotten  me.  And  what  a  surprise  it  will 
be  to  him  to  find  I  am  his  vicar's  lawful  wife 
— the  mother  of  the  wife  he  has  chosen.  Can- 
not you  fancy  you  see  his  high-bred  scorn 
and  contempt  ?  Ah  !  you  shiver  and  grow 
white,  like  the  coward  you  always  were. 
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Let  me  go  !  How  can  you  help  robbers 
getting  into  your  study,  when  the  window 
is  open  and  the  cheque  on  your  desk  ? 
Let  me  go !  I  hate  this  place  heartily — • 
so  heartily  that  you  have  only  to  stand 
aside  now,  and  you  will  never  see  me  again. 
I  have  no  wish,"  she  added,  with  a  sicken- 
ing, cunning  smile,  *^  to  stop  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Horace  Aghner  with  your  daughter. 
I  shall  only  be  obliged  to  do  it,  if  you  try  to 
keep  from  your  lawful  wife  the  little  bit  of 
money  which  would  take  her  safely  and 
comfortably  away  beyond  the  seas  for  ever, 
and  prevent  her  feeling  obliged  to  make 
our  unfortunate  story  known  to  the  young 
baronet,  who  they  say  prides  himself  on 
the  puritj^  of  his  descent — and  to  our  own 
daughter.  It  is  better  to  separate  them  before 
marriage,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  separ- 
ate after,  as  we  did.  He  will  soon  forget 
her,  most  likely,"  she  added,  watching 
with  keen  and  cruel  eyes  the  fear  that 
ached  in  mine.  "  The  girl  may  be  likely 
enough   to  break  her   heart — girls  some* 
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times  do  for  sucTi  as  he — but  if  she  does 
it  will  not  be  anything  to  frefc  over.  It  will 
spare  her  just  sucli  a  wreck  of  a  life  perhaps 
as  her  mother's." 

"  Oh,  hush !"  I  cried,  with  a  throbbing 
agony  in  my  twitching  lips.  "  You  cannot 
do  this !" 

"I  can — I  will.  I  swear  it!"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  fierce  and  desperate  deci- 
sion. ''  I^ot  a  word  or  sign  of  your  hypo- 
critical grief,  or  your  cowardly  fear,  shall 
move  me.  It  never  has,  as  you  know. 
Why  should  it  now?" 

"  Oh,  my  God  !"  I  cried,  and  raised  my 
hands  to  shut  out  the  face  before  me,  "  it 
cannot  be,  it   cannot   be !     It   would  kill 


me." 


"  The  disgrace  of  tracking  me,  the  death 
of  Clare  in  her  love-sickness,  or  even  the 
contempt  and  disdain  of  Sir  Horace,  may 
kill  you,"  she  said,  with  cruel  carelessness ; 
'^but  it  will  not  kill  you  to  have  to  tell  a 
rich  young  landowner  that  a  paltry  hun- 
dred pounds  of  his  property  has  been  stolen 
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from  your  room  by  an  undiscovered  thief. 
That  could  not  kill  you,  even  if  you  were 
the  baby  you  behave  like.  Now  am  I  to 
go,  or  am  I  to  wait  to  see  my  daughter  ? 
How  helpless  you  stand  there,  when  one 
word  of  yours  can  decide  it  all !" 

"  I  cannot,"  I  moaned,  and  I  thought  my 
heart  was  breaking,  as  I  covered  my 
aching,  tired  eyes.  "  I  cannot  let  that  go. 
It  is  to  save  my  people." 

"  To  save  yourself,  you  mean,"  she 
laughed,  abruptly,  "  and  to  leave  every- 
thing quiet  and  peaceful  for  you,  as  it 
never  was  before ;  to  take  me  so  far  away 
that  you  need  never  fear  another  visit  from 
me.    Now  one  word.    Am  I  to  go  or  stay  ?" 

''  Go,  go,"  I  whispered,  in  a  voice  Clare 
could  never  have  recognised — a  voice  which 
I  knew  must  sound  like  the  voice  of  a 
dying  man,  round  whose  fevered  pillow 
spirits  of  darkness  struggled  and  fought, 
shutting  out  from  him  every  glimpse  of 
Heaven. 

In  another  minute  she  was  gone,  and 
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alone  in  the  silent  room  I  stood  and  faced 
tlie  past.  Dark  as  that  past  was- — sha- 
dowed by  the  clouds  of  my  own  suffering 
and  the  sins  of  others — it  was  still  easier, 
in  this  bitter  hour,  to  face  that,  than  the 
future — cloud-shadowed  too,  but,  oh,  so 
much  more  heavily  because  the  suffering 
would  be  my  child's,  and  the  sin  had 
been  my  own — all  ray  own,  as  I  repeated 
to  myself,  again  and  again,  in  my  hot  and 
agonised  self-condemnation. 

How  many  years  was  it  since  I  had 
lived  in  a  world  unclouded  by  sin  ?  Since 
I  had  been  led  by  this  woman's  father  to 
seek  her  for  my  wife — led  and  tempted  to 
think  I  loved  her  by  plausible  falsehoods, 
which  shine  out  to  me  now  in  words  of 
fire  from  the  darkness  of  the  years  be- 
tween ?  A  whole  lifetime,  surely  ;  a  whole 
long  lifetime ;  for  I  was  young  and  hope- 
ful then,  and  had  not  this  heavy  weight  of 
white  hair  on  my  brow.  How  many  years 
was  it  since  I  had  first  known  her  to  be 
what  she  really  was  ?    A  whole  lifetime  even 
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that  was,  for  Clare  was  lying  in  her  arms, 
a  tiny  unconscious  infant — thank  God,  un- 
conscious !  And  how  long  was  it  since  my 
wife's  father  had  thrown  off  his  mask,  and 
— because  he  had  married  his  daughter  to 
a  rich  man,  as  he  supposed,  and  found 
the  riches  were  taken  from  him — shown 
himself  the  villain  he  was,  and  begun  the 
long  secret  robbery  which  had  made  my 
life  almost  like  a  living  death  ?  A  long, 
long  time,  for  Clare  was  a  woman  now ; 
my  little  Clare,  my  darling,  my  one  tie 
to  work  and  to  life  and  to  hope — my  child, 
for  whose  sake  this  secret  had  been  kept 
so  jealously.  "Would  it  have  been  better 
to  have  braved  it  all  at  first?  ''Ah,  no, 
no,"  I  moaned,  picturing  my  darling's  face 
of  innocent  happiness  and  calm  ]purity. 
She  would  return  to  me  soon.  I  must 
chase  these  miserable  thoughts  away. 

What  would  the  bright  eyes  say  when 
they  caught  sight  of  the  letter  up  there  ? 

A  sudden,  swift  pain  ran  through  my 
heart  as  I  looked  up  to  where  I  had  put  it. 
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What  if  Sir  Horace  had  told  Clare  of  the 
cheque  he  sent  me?  Would  his  tale  of 
love  fill  all  that  paper  ?  It  might— Oh,  if 
it  would  !     But  suppose — 

Not  allowing  myself  a  moment  to  hesitate, 
or  even  to  think  of  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
I  took  the  letter  down,  and  opened  it  with 
fingers  that  did  not  seem  like  my  own. 

If  it  said  nothing  I  would  give  it  to  her 
opened  ;  if  not — 

I  glanced  through  it,  and  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  lines,  my  eyes  were  so  hot 
and  smarting. 

When  at  last  I  could  see  the  words,  I 
read  them  steadily.  Oh,  what  a  tale  of 
love  they  told !  How  Clare's  heart  would 
throb  with  a  newer,  sweeter  life  when  she 
read  these  words,  which  I  dare  not  follow 
to  the  end ! 

My  heart  stopped  beating  as  I  read,  for 
Sir  Horace  began  now  to  tell  her  gladly  of 
the  help  he  was  sending  me.  He  told  her 
he  knew  her  father  would  make  the  best 
and  wisest  use  of  his  poor  hundred  pounds. 
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and  that  lie  knew,  too,  bow  tenderly  and 
lovingiy  slie  would  help  him.  He  told  her 
that  the  plans  which  he  had  made  among 
us,  months  before,  could  be  carried  out  now. 
That  he  hoped  this  would  lighten  a  little 
even  her  labours  among  the  people  to  whom 
she  was  ever  good  and  generous,  as  well  as 
spare  them  suffering. 

He  told  her  hovf  grieved  he  was  that  he 
could  not  yet  return,  as  he  wished  to  do  ; 
and  how,  when  he  did  do  so,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  which  he 
trusted  his  gift  would  begin. 

No  other  word  could  I  read.  I  locked 
the  letter  hastily  in  my  desk,  for  Clare 
must  not  see  it.  I  covered  for  a  moment 
my  smarting  eyes,  fearing  my  child  would 
read  at  a  glance  the  agony  that  burned 
within  them.  In  another  minute  the 
study-door  was  opened,  and  Clare's  face — 
anxious  a  little,  and  a  little  pale — was 
raised  to  mine. 

^'  Papa,  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  I 
•wish  I  had  not  left  you  at  all." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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''  My  dear,  I  cannot  always  liave  you  with, 
me ;  such — such  happiness  is  not — for  me." 

"  Hush  " — -she  began,  but  I  interrupted 
her. 

"  You  look  disheartened  too,  my  darling. 
Have  you  had  anything  to  make  you  so  ?" 

"  I  have  been  hearing  one  or  two  sad 
tales,  as  I  generally  do,  papa,  and — " 

^'Yes,  pet?" 

'*  Nothing,  except  that  I  was  thinking, 
while  I  walked  home  across  the  bog,  how 
utterly  helpless  one  is  without  money. 
Doesn't  it  sound  mercenary  ?  But  how  is 
one  to  do  what  one  wants  to  do,  without 
money  ?     And  I — " 

"  Yes  ?"  I  questioned  hurriedly,  eager  to 
turn  her  from  that  other  thought. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  washing  that  Sir 
Horace  were  at  home,  because  he  could 
help  us." 

"  Did  the  cabins  seem  poorer  and  more 
comfortless  than  usual,  darling  ?"  I  asked, 
with  a  nervous  effort  to  conceal  my  dread 
of  her  coming  words. 
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"  I  think  they  did,"  she  said,  regretfully, 
"and  the  people  more  timid,  and — and 
discontented.  So  was  it  a  wonder,  father, 
that  I  caught  myself  wishing  for  Sir 
Horace's  return,  that  his  help  might  cheer 
them  ?  Do  you  think,"  she  mused,  her  eyes 
wide  and  wistful,  "  that  he  will  write  to 
you  soon?" 

"  No,  no;  why  should  he  write  to  me?" 
I  asked,  with  haste  ;  "  why  should  he  write 
to  me  ?" 

"  You  are  harassed,  father,"  Clare  whis- 
pered, very  gently.  ''  I  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it,  if  I  had  remembered,  just  at 
that  moment,  how  anxious  you  are  for  his 
return  and  assistance  now.  One  cannot 
explain  these  fancies,  but  I  had  fancied  he 
w^ould  write  to  you.  Now  come  to  dinner, 
please,  and  do  not  be  anxious  and  troubled, 
father  dear.  You  always  do  your  best, 
and  I  try  to  do  mine.  We  leave  the  rest 
in  hands  that  are  always  merciful  and 
pitiful,  do  we  not  ?" 

n2 
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II. 

Slowly  the  days  passed  on  until  a  month 
was  gone,  and  the  weariness  of  hope  de- 
ferred gathered  and  deepened  on  my  dar- 
ling's face,  morning  after  morning,  when 
the  letters  came,  and  she  looked  in  vain  for 
Sir  Horace  Aghner's  writing.  Yet  always, 
afterwards,  she  would  turn  to  me,  with  a 
cheerful  smile  struggling  with  her  dis- 
appointment, and  say  a  few  bright  words  ; 
as  if  she  felt  7ny  disappointment  must  be 
greater  than  her  own.  And  these  words, 
uttered  so  bravely  in  her  patience,  haunted 
me  through  each  day,  after  we  had  separat- 
ed for  our  work  among  the  people. 

Such  sad  and  anxious  work  it  was,  for 
the  cholera  had  come  among  us  now, 
hurrying  on  from  cabin  to  cabin.  And  on 
his  track  grim  Death  marched  steadily. 
How  brave  Clare  was  through  that  sad 
time !  With  all  my  striving,  and  my  prayers 
for  strength  to  help,  and  power  to  soothe, 
my  strength  and  power  were  never  as 
hers. 
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Tlie  deadly  epidemic  swept  on  across  the 
bog,  Tinstayed  and  unhindered  ;  and  every 
day  I  stood  beside  an  open  grave,  and  felt 
— Oh  God,  how  keenly! — that  I  myself  had 
caused  the  mourners'  tears  and  anguish. 
Would  not  Sir  Horace  Aghner's  gift,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  his  wise  plans,  have 
warded  off  this  terrible  scourge  ?  If  we 
had  been  prepared,  it  could  not  have  made 
this  havoc  among  us. 

But  with  these  thoughts  I  fought,  as  if 
they  had  been  murderous  ones,  because  I 
knew  they  would  unfit  me  for  my  work. 

Morning,  evening,  and  night,  Clare  sat 
beside  the  sick  and  dying  ;  or  moved 
about  the  dreary  little  kitchens,  providing 
and  caring  for  the  motherless  children ;  and 
cheering  and  encouraging  the  strong  men, 
smitten  suddenly  helpless  by  the  horror 
which  had  left  that  one  chair  vacant  on 
the  hearth.  Or  she  would  gently  carry 
out  of  sight  the  empty  cot  from  beside  the 
mother's  bed  :  while  I — always  bearing  the 
terrible  weight   of   my   own  sin — felt  its 
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punishment  sometimes  greater  than  I  could 
bear  in  silence ;  while  I  watched  her  still 
and  quiet  bravery. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  now  did  Clare 
and  I  sit  together  in  the  Summer  evenings 
— we  two  alone,  as  we  for  years  had  loved 
to  sit — and  when  we  did,  we  rested  in 
utter  silence,  just  as  if  each  feared  to 
speak  of  what  might  pain  the  other.  And 
these  unfrequent  hours  were  the  only  rest 
which,  in  this  time,  we  could  know.  But 
from  those  hard  and  self-condemning 
thoughts  of  mine,  I  never  had  a  rest  at 
all. 

**  Father,"  whispered  Clare,  one  morning ; 
as  we  stood  beside  the  heap  of  straw  on 
which  a  young  man,  big  and  powerfully 
made,  lay  in  the  iron  clasp  of  the  fell  dis- 
ease, "  father,  does  it  bewilder  you  when 
you  try  to  understand  how  these  things  can 
be  ?  But  for  his  mother's  tears,  he  would 
now  have  been  in  the  New  World,  active 
and  strong,  and  happy  perhaps.  But  for 
our  poverty,  we  might   have  saved  him. 
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There  he  now  lies — and  the  mother's  grave 
is  hardly  closed.  JBut  I  suppose,  father,"  she 
added,  with  that  patience  in  her  eyes  which 
so  often  rebuked  my  cowardice,  '^  I  suppose 
that  the  sudden  and  wonderful  change 
from  a  life  of  poverty  and  care  and  toil  to 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  glorious  Home 
awaiting  us—I  suppose  that  moment 
equalises  all." 

Beyond  the  hard  work,  the  sleepless 
nights,  the  constant  confinement  in  close 
rooms,  and  the  fear ;  something  else  was 
telling  sadly  upon  Clare,  and  I  knew  well 
what  this  was. 

''  You  have  written  to  Sir  Horace 
Aghner  ?"  she  would  sometimes  ask  me, 
pretending  she  had  forgotten  whether  she 
had  asked  me  before.  And  when  I  said 
— with  truth,  though  I  hated  myself  for 
the  words — that  I  had  written  long  ago, 
she  would  smile  wistfully,  as  she  wondered 
whether  he  had  received  my  letter. 

But  gradually  she  gave  up  speaking  of 
this,  growing  calmer  and  calmer,  more  and 
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more  patient,  as  I  became  more  restless. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  ever-present  over- 
powering anxiety  were  slowly  eating  my 
life  away.  But  one  day — I  know  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day — Clare  asked  me  for 
help  for  a  poor  sick  woman,  left  a  widow 
in  the  night,  and  when  I  told  her  (what  I 
had  hoped  I  might  hide  from  her  for  a 
while)  that  I  had  no  more  to  give,  she  hid 
her  face  suddenly  in  both  her  hands,  and 
I  knew  that  the  pent-up  agony  of  weeks 
had  broken  loose  at  last. 

I  could  not  comfort  her.  But  nothing 
that  I  had  had  to  bear  through  all  my  life 
had  ever  been  so  hard  as  to  see  my  dar- 
ling's agonised  tears,  and  to  hear  the  sobs, 
so  terrible  from  her.  ''Clare,"  I  whisper- 
ed, my  weak  \^oice  broken  in  its  entreaty, 
"  hush,  hush  ;  I  think  we  have  borne  it  all 
now.  Surely  we  two  shall  soon  be  at  rest 
— like  the  others." 

Her  sobs — each  one  that  shook  her 
slight  frame  piercing  my  very  heart — were 
hushed  now,  by  one  strong  effort,  and  my 
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darling  looked  up  at  me,  her  eyes  growing 
brave  and  wistful  tlirougli  the  tears. 

"JSFot,  I  pray  God,  till  our  work  is 
finished,  father.  Would  they  not  be  more 
desolate,  more  helpless,  and  poorer  still 
without  us  ?" 

And  from  that  day  Clare  never  wept  be- 
fore me.  Only,  in  her  silent  sorrow,  as  the 
long-deferred  hope  grew  harder  and  harder 
to  bear,  she  clung  to  me  with  a  piteous, 
childlike  dependence,  which  she  had  never 
shown,  even  through  all  her  childhood. 
And  I  noticed  now  that  her  untasted  food 
was  always  put  away,  to  be  carried  to  some 
famishing  child;  and  indeed,  though  I  strove 
so  hard  to  persuade  her  to  eat,  it  was  but 
a  sorry  pretence  for  both  of  us  ;  and  so  it 
was  comforting  sometimes  to  see  the  hun- 
gry poor  enjoying  what  we  could  not  touch. 

111. 
''  Will  you  go  quickly,  please,  sir,  as  she 
was  near  dying  when   the  messenger  left 
the  tavern  ?" 
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'^^The  Orange  Flag/  a  little  inn  upon 
the  Dundalk  road  ?  I  know  it.  I  will  go 
at  once." 

I  walked  hastily  the  five  miles  of  glaring 
highway  which  lay  between  Free  St.  Dun- 
stan's  and  "  The  Orange  Flag,"  and  when  I 
reached  the  roadside  tavern  I  was  worn 
and  jaded.  The  landlord  led  me  to  an  old 
barn  which  lay  back  in  a  field,  answering 
my  questions  on  the  way. 

"She  wurr  found  this  mornin',  surr, 
lyin'  on  the  roadside  itself ;  moanin  (we 
thought  it  wurr  in  her  sleep)  that  she'd 
been  robbed  in  Dundalk  of  wan  hunthred 
pounds.  Why  that  fancy — it  could  on'y 
have  been  a  deluryus  fancy,  I  expect — 
should  be  bringin  her  back  to  Free  St. 
Dunstan's  I  can't  make  out.  But  mirover 
it  seemed  as  if  she  wurr  tryin'  to  come  to 
tell  you  this,  surr,  just  as  if  she  fancied  ijou 
could  help  hurr  about  the  thief  she  wurr 
ravin'  of.  She  doesn't  look  a  very  likely 
one  to  have  a  hunthred  pounds  about 
hurr,   but   she   kep'   mutterin'   that  yoidd 
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know.  Jest  as  if  you,  surr,  at  Free  St, 
Diinstan's,  could  brin'  liurr  back  money 
stolen  in  Dundalk !  I  jest  fear  you'll 
find  lier  dead  now,  surr;  tbey  tould  me 
she  was  goin'  off  fastisb  an  liour  ago." 

Robbed  in  Dundalk!  Robbed  of  a 
hundred  pounds !  Coming  to  tell  me  of 
it !  Could  I  stop  Sir  Horace  Aghner's 
cheque  ? 

How  the  questions  haunted  me,  as  I 
stood  in  the  barn,  gazing  down  upon  my 
wife's  haggard  face ! 

"  Too  late  for  hurr  to  know  ye,  surr," 
said  the  kindly-hearted  master  of  the 
house,  lingering  for  an  instant  to  speak 
with  me  in  the  infected  air;  "but  we  sent, 
becase  the  poor  thin'  seemed  so  anxious 
like.  The  cholera  must  have  overtook 
hurr  while  she  wurr  walkin  toward  Free 
St.  Dunstan's." 

*'  Have  you  searched  for  any  clue  as  to 
who  she  is  ?"  I  asked,  each  word  faltering 
on  my  lips.     "  If  not,  I  will  look  myself." 

I  think  he  saw   how  my  fingers  trem- 
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Hed  while  I  felt  my  wife's  dress.  I  know 
lie  saw  how  white  and  faint  I  grew,  for 
he  hastened  to  fetch  me  a  glass  of  wine 
before  he  finally  went  away,  and  left  us 
two  alone. 

No  cheque,  no  paper  at  all,  no  clue  in 
anything  to  name  or  address. 

As  I  turned  again,  in  my  misery,  to  the 
hastily-made  bed  on  which  my  wife  lay, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute 
gazed  into  my  face. 

"  Robbed !"  she  faltered,  almost  inco- 
herently ;  ''  robbed  of " 

I  laid  my  fingers  soffcly  on  her  lips.  The 
moments  were  too  few  and  precious  now, 
to  be  spent  so. 

"  You  can  easily  say  now,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  great  effort,  "  that  the  cheque 
was  stolen,  and — perhaps — you  may  get  it 
back.  I  was  coming  to  tell  you,  and  to 
frighten  you  into  giving  me  more,  when 
this  came.  Go  on  praying,  if  you  like  ;  it's 
no  worse  to  listen  to  than  anything  else." 

The  cheque  had  been  stolen,  and  I  was 
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using  every  means  in  mj  power  to  trace  it 
— This  I  could  tell  Sir  Horace  Aghner 
now,  for  tlie  words  w^ere  true — true  as 
far  as  ivords  went.  Through  the  long- 
walk  home,  after  my  wife's  death  ; 
through  a  sleepless  night ;  and  through 
the  day  of  that  poor  funeral  (which  I  had 
not  power  to  make  less  poor)  the  words 
haunted  me.  I  must  write  them  to  Sir 
Horace — write  and  post  them  hastily,  that 
it  might  be  too  late  for  me  to  change  my 
decision. 

But  I  did  not  write  them — I  could  not. 
So  post  after  post  came  in,  bringing  no  tid- 
ings, and  I  had  still  to  witness  Clare's 
speechless  pain. 

Yet  she  was  always  my  bright  child,  my 
ever-ready  counsellor  and  helper,  even  my 
hopeful  comforter — till  that  one  miserable 
August  evening. 

I  had  been  reading  the  burial  service 
over  one  of  our  little  ones — a  happy  child, 
who,  twenty-four  hours  before,  had  run  be- 
side me  over  the  spot  where  I  had  laid  her 
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— and  it  was  late  on  in  the  calm  Summer 
twilight  when  I  entered  the  little  hall  at 
home,  and  called  Clare.  I  always  did  so, 
yet  seldom  now  expected  the  ready  reply. 
None  came  to-day,  and  I  went  wearily  on 
into  the  silent  little  room  where  tea  stood 
on  the  table,  and  where  Clare's  work  lay 
about,  just  as  she  had  left  it  before  she 
went  out  in  the  morning. 

She  had  been  hemming  new  white  sheets 
for  the  little  one  whom  I  had  just  laid  in 
her  last  bed,  and  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  dim 
as  I  tenderly  moved  them  aside. 

Though  we  so  often  took  our  meals 
separately  now,  I  felt  an  unaccountable 
depression  when  I  saw  the  servant  bring 
in  the  urn,  and  set  my  solitary  chair. 

"  Then  Miss  Clare  has  not  returned  yet?" 
I  asked,  as  lightly  as  I  could. 

''  She's  lying  down,  sir.  I  was  to  call 
her  to  tea  when  you  returned,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  not." 

"  I  will  go  myself"  I  answered ;  but  my 
heart  sank  so,  in  my  unspeakable  fear,  that 
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I  knew  my  words  were  only   a   whisper. 

Thougli  I  opened  her  bedroom  door  so 
softly,  she  started  up  when  she  saw  me, 
and  pushed  her  hah'  from  her  pamed  face. 

"  Tea-time,  father?"  she  asked,  with  a 
little  wan  smile  into  my  eyes  ;  ''  I  am  ready. 
I  was  a  little  tired,  and  I  thought  I  would 
rest  till  you  came.  I  am  so  glad  we 
are  going  to  have  tea  together  again.  It 
will  be  like  old  times.  You  won't  mind  if 
I  come  down  as  I  am,  will  you  ?  putting  up 
my  hair  is  such  a  trouble." 

With  one  swift  glance  into  her  face,  I 
saw  the  truth.  Had  I  gone  from  bed  to 
bed  with  the  terrible  plague  for  so  long, 
without  being  quick  to  recognise  its  touch? 
I  held  my  child  to  my  heart  clingingly,  as 
I  had  held  her  once  twenty  years  before 
— the  tiny  infant  who  was  the  only  treasure 
left  me  in  the  world — and  my  wrung  heart 
cried — shrieJced — to  Heaven  for  pity  on  us 
both. 

I  think  I  left  wild  directions  with  the 
servant ;  then  I  ran — ay,  old  as  I  was,  ran 
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like  a  schoolboy — for  the  doctor,  who 
lived  two  miles  away,  and  had,  only  half 
an  hour  ago,  left  the  village,  thinking  his 
day's  work  there  was  over. 

All  that  night  he  spent  with  me  beside 
my  child,  and  I  felt  that  this  must  be  the 
last — as  it  was  the  hardest — of  the  many 
struggles  of  my  life.  "What,  had  I  not 
Mown  that  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  spent  in  these  impure  and  ill-drained 
dwellings  would  kill  my  child  ?  Why  had  I 
not  taken  her  away — by  force  ?  Duty  and 
work !  What  were  tliey  in  comparison  with 
my  darling's  life— -the  life  which  was  fading 
now  so  fast  ?  How  long  should  I  be  left 
behind  ?  Ah  !  could  I  ever  win  a  place 
beside  her  again  ? — I  who,  though  I  dared 
to  kneel  beside  her,  carried  an  unacknow- 
ledged falsehood  on  my  lips,  and  in  my 
heart?     I  who  had  killed  her  by  my  sin  ! 

In  the  awful  hush  of  our  waiting  and 
our  fear,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Aghner, 
and  told  him  all  the  truth.  I  told  him  how 
his  gift  had  been  abused,  when  it  would 
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have  saved  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
people.  I  told  him  ivliy  my  child  was 
dying  now  of  the  terrible  disease  with 
which  she  had  so  bravely  fought  for  others, 
and  of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  I  told 
him  how  I  had  kept  back  his  letter 
until  it  was  too  late  to  give  it,  for 
that  she  could  not  understand  it  now. 
God  knows  I  did  not,  in  that  awful  night, 
make  my  dark  sin  less  dark  ;  and  the  words 
I  wrote  were  blotted  with  hot  tears.  Then 
I  begged  him,  for  Clare's  sake,  to  come, 
because  it  might  not  even  yet  be  too  late 
for  his  voice  to  reach  her. 

And  after  that  the  hours  dragged  heavily, 
always  to  that  one  anxious,  frightened  cry, 
which  must  have  echoed  as  a  prayer  among 
the  arches  of  heaven,  "  Will  he  be  in  time  ? 
Can  he  be  in  time  ?" 

"  If  she  had  been  well  and  strong  when 
the  disease  attacked  her,"  Dr.  Elliot  said 
to  me,  as  the  days  went  on,  and  Clare  still 
lay  unconscious  in  her  agony,  ''  I  could 
have  bidden  you  entertain  some  hope.   But 

VOL.  III.  0 
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I  feel  tliat  I  dare  not.  Nature  was  too 
utterly  exhausted.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  the  worst." 

And  tlien  I  found  that  all  the  sorrows 
of  a  lifetime  cannot  teach  us  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst. 

"  If  she  would  only  know  me,"  I  moaned, 
gazing  into  the  vacant  eyes  ;  '4f  she  would 
only  understand  me  while  I  confess  all  to 
her.  And  then  if  I  might  hear  her  forgive 
me  !  If  only  Sir  Horace  would  come,  that 
she  might  look  upon  his  face  before  she 
died !  Then  I  could  bear  to  see  the  end, 
before  I  shrink  away  from  his  presence." 

White  and  still,  in  the  whiteness  and 
stillness  of  the  Summer  twilight,  Clare 
lay,  gazing  at  me  with,  at  last,  a  gathering 
consciousness  in  her  wide,  dim  eyes. 

"If/'  whispered  Dr.  Elliot,  watching  her 
anxiously,  "  if  she  linger  through  the 
night " 


If  she  lingered  through  the  night — 
through  one  short  swift-flying  night !  I 
heard  no  other  word.     I  reeled  from  the 
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bedside,  blind  and  lielpless,  covering  my 
face  as  the  sobbing  cry  passed  my  lips, 
''  Will  lie  be  in  time  ?  Ob,  my  God,  let  him 
be  in  time !" 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  I  sat  alone 
at  my  watch.  I  was  glad  Dr.  Elliot  could 
not  stay.  I  could  not  have  borne  this 
anxiety,  unless  I  had  had  to  bear  it  alone 
with  my  child.  At  dawn  he  was  to  come 
again,  and  though  I  longed  for  his  visit, 
yet  I  dreaded  it.  I  longed  for  the  hope 
he  migJd  give  ;  but  I  dreaded  the  words  of 
certain  doom  which  he  might  utter — which 
I  felt  sure  he  must  utter,  because  he  had 
said,  "  By  morning  she  will,  I  think,  have 
€eased  to  suffer." 

"Was  it  nearly  daylight  now  ?  Was  the 
agony  nearly  lived  through  ? 

"Father" — the  weak,  pausing  voice 
pierced  me  like  a  sword — "father,  kiss 
me.  I  have  seen  you — near  me.  I  have 
never  missed  you.  Father — talk  to  me  of 
how — my  mother  died — to  help  me." 

o2 
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My  white  lips  were  on  my  darling's^ 
when  I  heard  a  long  soft  rapping  at  the 
outer  door. 

**  I  will  be  back  in  one  minute,  love,"  I 
cried. 

^'  Don't  leave  me,  father,"  she  murmured 
faintly.  "  We  have  been  always  together, 
and — now — in  the  valley — Oh,  father,  talk 
to  me  of — the  Home — beyond." 

Then,  straight  in  from  the  dusky  Sum- 
mer night,  came  Sir  Horace  Aghner;  his 
grave  face  deadly  pale,  his  breath  quick 
and  hard.  He  did  not  speak  to  me  one 
word — did  I  not  feel  that  he  could  never 
utter  word  to  me  again  ? — as  he  came  up 
to  my  darling's  side. 

There  came  a  smile  upon  the  wan 
wasted  lips,  but  no  surprise,  no  question. 
I  knew  it  was  too  late  for  that.  Then, 
unable  to  see  him  bear  this  change  in  her, 
I  crept  away  into  the  darkness.  What 
right  had  I  beside  them  when  I  had 
blighted  both  their  lives  ? 

I    knew    nothing    of    how    the    hours 
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passed,  until  I  saw  the  soft  fair  August 
dawn  breaking  above  the  distant  line  of 
bog.  And  then  Dr.  Elliot  came.  When 
he  met  me,  for  the  first  time,  away  from 
Clare's  room,  his  one  quick  thought  was 
written  plainly  on  his  face.  I  could  not 
undeceive  him,  and  so  he  entered  Clare's 
room,  treading  softly,  with  the  step  of  one 
who  enters  the  chamber  of  death.  Still  I 
stood  without,  cold  and  tremulous  upon 
the  threshold  ;  and  I  thought  how  some 
whole  lives  held  no  more  agony  than  were 
held  in  those  few  minutes,  while  I  felt 
that  my  child  was  passing  through  the 
valley,  as  she  had  said,  and  I  was  shut  out 
here,  by  my  own  sin — against  her,  and 
against  him  who  had  the  best  right  to  be 
with  her  now. 

Suddenly,  yet  very  softly  and  tenderly, 
my  raised  clasped  hands  were  taken  in  Sir 
Horace's,  and  he  bent  to  speak  to  me  with 
gentle  grave  anxiety. 

"  Dear  old  friend,  why  leave  the  loving 
watch  which  you  have  held  so  long  ?" 
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"  Was  it — was  it — did  slie  know  you  ? 
Was  it— too  late  ?" 

"  Not  too  late.  She  knows  me,"  he  an- 
swered, his  words  low  and  sad,  but  not 
incoherent  like  mine.  "  Not  too  late.  In 
His  mercy  God  will  spare  her." 

The  words  of  hope — uttered  so  kindly  by 
the  voice  which  should  have  condemned 
me — the  pitying  glance  of  the  eyes  which 
should  have  hated  to  look  upon  me,  un- 
manned me,  now  that  the  terrible  doubt 
and  suspense  were  over.  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  was  so  weak  now,  that  this  beautiful 
new-born  hope  struck  me  fainting  to  the 
ground. 

The  torturing  fever  in  which  I  lay 
through  all  that  Autumn  time,  has  passed 
now,  and  my  heart  is  calm  and  untroubled, 
as  I  never  thought  that  it  could  be  again. 
But  I  know  that  my  tired  feet  are  slowly 
treading  the  Yalley  from  which  Clare  came 
back  to  us  on  that  Summer  morning  nearly 
a  year  ago.  Every  luxury  surrounds  me 
now ;  every  care  is  lavished  upon  me.     My 
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daughter's  tender  watchful  love,  and  lier 
husband's  strong  and  gentle  comfort  and 
support,  make  the  way  smooth  for  me  ; 
but  still  it  is  the  way  through  the  Valley, 
to  the  Home  beyond.  And  even  if  I  might, 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

Last  night  I  went,  from  our  beautiful 
home  here  on  the  lough  shore,  to  preach 
my  last  sermon  in  the  church  on  the  bog 
— the  last  sermon  which  I  can  ever  preach. 
After  it  was  over,  and  the  people,  whom 
long  ago  I  learnt  to  love,  had  all  dispersed, 
after  their  kindly  greeting  to  me,  we  stood 
below  the  marble  tablet  which  at  last,  as 
Clare  had  wished,  hangs  there  with  her 
mother's  name  upon  it — only  the  name. 

"  There  is  room  for  one  more  name,"  I 
said ;  "  only  that,  Clare.  You  will  both 
promise  to  put  nothing  more  ?" 

Horace  promised  what  I  asked,  seeing 
how  earnestly  I  wished  it ;  but  Clare's  eyes 
were  wet  and  wistful,  and  she  did  not 
speak ;  only  clung  to  my  arm,  as  she 
used  to  do  in   those   old   days  when   we 
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two  were  all  tlie  world  to  eacli  other. 
But  I  know  now  tliat — even  without  the 
name  upon  the  marble — they  will  remem- 
ber me  kindly  and  tenderly — in  spite  of 
all. 
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BERTHA'S  CHEISTMAS-BOX. 


"  rriHERE  cannot  be  another  room  in  all 
X      the  street  so  small,  and  square,  and 
bleak  as  this  of  ours.     How  tired  I  am  of 
it !     How  very,  very  tired  I  am  of  it !" 

On  her  couch  beside  the  fire,  and  look- 
ing round  upon  the  ugly  walls  which  the 
firelight  strove  so  hard  to  gild  and  beautify, 
Bertha  uttered  this  cry,  in  the  fretful,  lan- 
guid tone  in  which  she  had  uttered  it 
many  and  many  a  time  before  this  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  was  a  small  room ;  square 
and  bleak  too,  as  she  had  said  ;  but  the  one 
want  which  hung  so  chillily  in  the  atmo- 
sphere was  born  of  that  unsatisfied  cry  of 
Bertha's. 
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If  slie  liad  been  able  to  feel  what  it  really 
was  that  was  missing,  there  would  have 
been  something  with  her — even  in  her  most 
solitary  moments — which  must  have  given 
the  room  the  character  and  influence  of 
home.  But,  vaguely  feeling  the  want, 
without  considering  what  it  could  be,  she 
turned  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  let 
the  shadows  creep  and  cling  about  her ; 
while  the  firelight,  softly  kissing  her  pale 
cheeks,  sought  in  vain  for  its  bright  re- 
flection in  her  heavy,  gloomy  eyes. 

Up  and  down  the  narrow  street,  outside 
her  window,  bright  and  busy  faces  passed ; 
faces  whose  cheery  smiles  Bertha  had 
never  cared  to  meet,  and  whose  troubled 
glances  could  not  tou.ch  her  heart.  Ah, 
Bertha  !  even  the  hungry,  shivering  girl 
(who  stands  an  instant  wistfully  watching 
the  genial  flicker  of  the  firelight  on  the 
ugly  paper  of  the  walls)  would  not  envy 
you — even  though  you  are  within  in  the 
warmth — if  she  could  read  how,  as  you  lie 
alone   in   the  Christmas  twilight,  looking 
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fretfully  back  upon  the  five -and -twenty 
years  that  lie  behind  this  night ;  not  one 
day  can  show  itself  brightened  by  the 
sunn}^  skies  of  wide,  bright,  loving  thoughts ; 
or  beautified  by  the  scattered  flowers  of 
kindly  words  and  deeds. 

"  Twenty-five  years !" 

Bertha  repeated  the  words  aloud,  think- 
ing only  of  the  pain  and  loneliness  of  these 
years,  never  of  the  pleasure  any  one  of 
them  had  brought  her. 

"Bertha,  darling,  here  I  am." 

Bertha  turned  her  eyes  slowly  to  the 
door,  no  smile  brightening  them,  no  word 
of  greeting  escaping  her  lips  ;  yet  suddenly 
the  room  had  lost  its  cheerlessness  ;  a  new 
warmth  filled  it  from  floor  to  ceiling,  as 
the  Christmas  firelight  could  not  do. 

"  I  have  a  whole  week's  holiday,  Bertha  ! 
Won't  we  enjoy  it — we  two  together, 
here  !" 

"  Only  a  week,"  sighed  Bertha.  "  How 
mean  to  give  you  only  a  week  !" 

Nellie,  standing  on  the  rug,  took  off  her 
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hat,  and  stooped  to  give  her  sister  a  long, 
tender  kiss.  "I'm  very  thankful  for  a 
week/'  she  whispered. 

''  You  ought  to  have  claimed  more," 
said  Bertha,  passively  accepting  the  warm 
kiss.  "  You  work  hard  enough  to  deserve 
a  longer  holiday." 

If  Bertha  could  have  raised  a  glance  as 
clear  and  loving  as  that  which  fell  upon 
her,  she  would  have  seen  that  it  was  not 
the  hard  work  only  which  brought  the 
dark  shadows  round  her  sister's  wistful 
eyes  ;  but  then  she  could  not. 

"I  do  not  work  a  bit  too  hard,  pet," 
said  Kellie,  lightly,  as  she  rang  the  bell ; 
"  and  please  don't  forget  that  I  have  a  very 
good  salary ;  and  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  it,  because  I  consider  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  butter  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  one's  bread — don't  you  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  good  salary  too," 
sighed  Bertha,  '*  walking  two  miles  every 
morning,  wet  or  fine,  and  home  in  the 
dark." 
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"It  is  not  dark  in  Summer  time, 
dear." 

"  You  ought  to  have  twice  as  high  a 
salary  as  you  have,  and  twice  as  long  a 
holiday." 

''  Your  notions  are  extravagant,  pet," 
laughed  Nellie,  as  she  made  the  tea.  "  Let 
me  know  when  you  require  a  governess,  for 
I  should  like  the  situation.  Now  tea  is 
ready — at  least  it  will  be  when  you  are. 
Look,  I  have  brought  you  some  grapes, 
because  you  are  so  fond  of  them,  and 
because  of  course  we  ought  to  have  a  feast 
after  breaking  up !" 

Nellie  drew  the  tea-table  up  to  her 
sister's  couch,  talking  gaily  as  she  arranged 
everything  to  her  hands ;  then,  as  they 
lingered  over  the  meal,  she  questioned 
Bertha  upon  the  long  day  they  had  spent 
apart. 

"  It  was  a  lonely  Christmas  Eve  for  you, 
pet,"  she  said,  at  last,  leaving  the  table  when 
tea  w^as  over,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
rug  beside  Bertha's  couch ;  "  and,  hard  as  I 
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worked  to-daj,  my  thoughts  were  witli  you 
a  great  deal." 

''Most  days  are  dull  and  lonely,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,"  replied  Bertha.  ''Why 
ought  to-day  to  have  been  less  so  than 
other  days  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  Christmas  Eve." 

"It  has  made  no  difference  to  me — it 
never  does.  I  see  no  difference  that  it 
makes  to  you  either." 

Nellie's  eyes  drooped  a  little,  and  her 
lips  quivered.  "I  think  it  does,  Bertha. 
The  hope  and  the  remembrance  that  come 
with  it  seem  to  gladden  every  word  and 
thought.  The  Saviour's  message  seemed 
to  be  whispered  all  around  me,  as  I  came 
home  to-night  in  the  darkness ;  and — and 
it  filled  the  air  with  one  glad  wordless 
thanksgiving." 

"  I  suppose  you  received  your  quarter's 
salary  to-day,  Nellie  ?"  observed  her  sister, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nellie,  raising  her  brave, 
unclouded  eyes  with  a  laugh.     '*  I  feel  at 
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this  moment  a  perfect  Croesus.  Bertha, 
darling,  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me 
to  do  our  shopping  to-night." 

"I  wonder  you  ask  me,  when  you  know 
how  impossible  it  is,"  replied  Bertha, 
peevishl}^ 

"Kot  impossible,  pet,"  said  Nellie,  laying 
one  hand  tenderly  on  her  sister's.  ''  I 
could  carry  you  down  stairs,  as  I  do  when 
I  wheel  you  in  your  chair  in  the  park." 

''You  very  seldom  wheel  me  now." 

''Because  the  mornings  and  evenings 
are  too  dark  and  cold,  dear.  When  I  can 
get  an  hour's  leisure  in  the  day,  we 
always  go,  don't  we?  That  is  not  very 
often,  certainly;  but,  if  you  would  come 
to-night,  we  could  have  a  cab,  and  you 
might  see  how  gay  the  streets  are.  I 
think,  indeed,  pet,  that  it  would  do  you 
good ;  and  we  could  afford  it  just  for  this 
Christmas  night." 

"It  is  cruel  of  you  to  propose  such  a 
thing,"  sobbed  Bertha,  snatching  away  her 
hand ;  "  it  is  most   unfeeling  of  you.     I 
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believe  you  think  I  'pretend  to  be  helpless. 
You  never  have  felt  for  mj  suffering.  No 
one  has,  since  mother  died." 

''  Ten  years  ago/'  said  Nellie,  a  quick, 
deep  shadow  falling  over  her  questioning 
eyes.  ^'  Have  I  given  you  no  sympathy 
through  all  that  time,  dear  Bertha  ?" 

"  Not  often ;  and  I've  left  off  expect- 
ing it  now.  You  are  always  hard  and 
unfeeling,  always  wanting  me  to  walk 
when  I  cannot.  It  is  very  cruel  of  you 
even  to  ask  me  to  make  an  exertion  which 
vou  know  I  cannot  make.  You  are  tired 
of  waiting  on  me,  I  know ;  but  I  think  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  long ;  and  you  need 
not,  for  that  little  time,  try  to  add  to  my 
suff'erings." 

'^  After  you  have  made  the  effort  once, 
Bertha,"  said  Nellie,  in  a  firm,  gentle 
voice,  though  she  winced  painfully,  ^'  if  it 
hurts  you,  I  will  never  ask  you  again. 
Take  my  arm,  and  just  try  to  walk  a  step 
or  two,  Bertha  darling." 

"  Your  old  cry  !"  interrupted  her  sister, 
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sharply.  "  How  am  /  to  walk,  who  have 
not  done  so  for  twelve  years  ?" 

"But  try — do  try.  I  will  hold  you  so 
that  you  cannot  fall." 

''Try?  How  am  I  to  try,  wdth  no 
strength  at  all  r"  whined  Bertha.  *'  Mother 
never  tried  to  make  me  do  this  ;  she  ])itied 
my  utter  weakness." 

''Yes,"  said  Nellie,  softly,  "and  waited 
on  you  tenderly  and  watchfully  ;  but  oh,  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  she  had  tempt- 
ed you  to  make  the  effort  then.  AVhen 
you  lay,  day  after  day,  all  through  that 
Summer  after  your  illness,  I  heard  Sir 
Benjamin  tell  her  the  feeling  ought  to  be 
struggled  against ;  that  it  would  otherwise 
grow  upon  you." 

"  Why  didn't  he  give  me  strength  to 
struggle  with  it  then  ?"  sobbed  Bertha.  "  I 
cannot  do  it,  and  it  is  cruel  of  you  to 
harass  me  so." 

"  Bertha,  we  have  always  been  accustom- 
ed to  give  each  other  Christmas  presents, 
haven't    we  ?"   asked   Nellie,    raising    her 
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pleading  eyes.  ^' Ah,  Bertha,  let  this  be 
your  Christmas  gift  to  me.  Try  to  leave 
that  weary  conch  for  one  minnte.  My 
arms  shall  be  firmly  round  you.  Oh  try, 
my  darling,  for  my  sake." 

''  Do  you  think  that  makes  it  more  possi- 
ble ?"  fretted  Bertha,  avoiding  her  sister's 
eyes.  '^  If  T  could  do  it  at  all,  I  could 
surely  do  it  for  the  sake  of  inj  own  poor 
suffering  self." 

For  a  few  silent  minutes,  Nellie  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap  ;  then 
she  rose,  a  smile  struggling  into  the 
patient,  hopeful  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  must  go  and  make  my  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas  Day." 

"I  cannot  think  why  you  mind  it, 
Nellie,  giving  yourself  trouble  for  no- 
thing." 

*'  For  nothing  !"  exclaimed  Nellie,  with 
tears  in  the  voice  she  tried  to  make  so 
cheerful.  "  You  are  to  have  a  very  happy 
day  to-morrow ;  and  I — oh,  as  for  me,  you 
know  I  always  have  them." 
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'^  I  see  but  little  enjoyment  for  either 
of  us/'  muttered  Bertha. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  her  sister,  slowly, 
as  she  took  out  her  well-worn  leather  purse 
*'  I  suppose  it  chiefly  depends  upon  our- 
selves. Our  world  is  bouutif  ul  or  desolate, 
just  as  we  choose  to  see  it ;  our  lives  are 
beautiful  or  bleak,  just  as  we  choose  to 
make  them." 

"  You  will  be  out  all  the  evening  now,  I 
daresay,"  mused  Bertha,  plaintively. 

"  Not  longer  than  I  can  help,"  answer- 
ed Nellie,  the  tears  very  close  to  her  eyes 
now,  as  well  as  in  her  voice  ;  ''  I  have  many 
things  to  do  after  I  come  home.  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  finishing  your  new  dress, 
ready  for  you  to  wear  to-morrow." 

"  Never  mind  it.  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  Did  you  try  to  hem  that  little  frill  I 
gave  you  before  I  went  away  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Bertha  burst  into  fretful,  childish  tears. 
^'  You  know  how  it  makes  my  wrists  ache 
to  sew.     I  have  told  you  often." 
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^'  Never  mind/'  returned  JSTellie,  quickly. 
''  That  little  bit  of  hemming  will  not  take 
me  five  minutes.     Don't  cry,  pet." 

''How  can  I  help  crying?"  sobbed 
Bertha,  *'  I  am  so  miserable." 

"  I  will  see  to-night/'  said  Nellie,  cheer- 
fully, while  her  lips  trembled  a  little,  "  if  I 
cannot  find  you  a  new  book  that  will  make 
the  time  pass  more  lightly  for  you.  Now,, 
good-bye,  don't  let  the  fire  out  while  I  am 
away,  for  it  would  be  very  cold  to  sit  and 
sew  without  any.  Stay,  I  will  put  my 
work-basket  all  ready  in  my  place. 

"  It  looks  very  ugly  there,  Nellie/' 

''Do  you  think  so?  I  am  astonished. 
I  think  it  gives  the  room  an  inhabited — 
I  mean  a  domestic  look.  There  is  my 
place  prepared  for  me.  Good-bye  once 
more." 

"Nellie,"  sighed  Bertha,  her  eyebrows 
contracted  a  little  as  she  looked  up  into 
her  sister's  face,  "you  are  growing  sickly- 
looking,  like  myself.  You  are  a  great  deal 
older-looking  than  you  used  to  be/' 
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"Naturally,  pet,"  lauglied  Nellie,  impul- 
sively kissing  again  the  repining  lips ; 
"  very  few  people  grow  younger  year  by 
year.  I  am  one  of  tliose  wlio  advance 
witli  the  age.  Shall  I  show  you  the  grey 
hairs  that  lie  perdus  V 

''  There  cannot  be  any.  You  are  only 
two  years  older  than  I  am." 

''  There  are  a  good  many,  nevertheless. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  bring  them 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  So,  looking 
back  at  the  door  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 
Nellie  hastened  out  into  the  lighted  streets, 
mentally  counting  her  money  as  she  went, 
and  cheerfully  passing  many  a  longed-for, 
but  unattainable,  purchase. 

And  in  the  little  room  which  she  had  left, 
Bertha  lay  beside  the  quickly-dying  fire. 
There  were  but  few  passers  now  in  the  quiet 
street,  but  the  lighted  windows  all  along  it, 
shone  cheerily  upon  the  night ;  and  to  and 
fro  upon  the  blinds  quick  shadows  passed, 
that  told  of  life,  as  well  as  warmth,  within. 
Only  one  window  in  all  the  street   grew 
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darker  and  darker  as  the  cold  Christmas 
evening  passed. 

Clear  and  sharp  through  the  frosty  air 
came  the  sound  of  the  great  church  clock. 
Ten  strokes  it  slowly  counted.  As  the 
last  one  died  away,  Bertha  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  round  the  room  with 
a  shiver.  A  few  coals  lay  black  and  life- 
less at  the  bottom  of  the  grate ;  the  room 
was  all  in  gloom  and  shadow,  save  where 
the  uncurtained  window  let  in  the  gaslight 
from  the  street,  and  where  a  small  candle 
burned  on  the  table,  at  a  distance  from 
Bertha.  In  its  sickly  light  sat  NelHe, 
sewing ;  her  head  bent,  her  fingers  quick 
and  busy,  the  great,  full  work-basket  close 
beside  her. 

Bertha  rose  a  little,  and  began  to  excuse 
herself  for  letting  the  fire  go  out.  ''  You 
stayed  so  long  that  I  was  tired,  and  went 
to  sleep,"  she  said.  Without  a  word  in 
reply,  without  even  looking  up  from  the 
dress  in  her  hand,  Nellie  worked  on.  How 
plainly  the  unsteady  little  flame  showed  the 
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grey  hairs  on  her  temples  !  Bertha  won- 
dered how  it  was  that  she  had  never  noticed 
them  before.  She  rose  a  little  higher,  her 
eyes  curious  and  intent.  Now  that  she 
saw  her  sister's  face  without  its  glad  and 
cheery  smile,  she  could  not  help  noticing 
how  thin  and  worn  it  was.  Yet  she  worked 
on,  as  fast  as  Bertha  had  been  used  to  see 
her  work,  night  after  night,  for  almost  as 
many  years  as  she  could  remember.  Her 
rapid  fingers  looked  very  frail  and  white  in 
that  dismal  light ;  yet  how  untiring  they 
were ! 

It  was  quite  natural  to  see  Nellie  sit- 
ting sewing  there  for  her,  Bertha  felt; 
yet  it  had  always  been  so  natural  to  hear 
her  gay,  bright  voice,  and  to  meet  her 
sweet  and  ready  smile,  that  she  longed  for 
them  now  with  a  strange,  new  longing. 

"  Nellie,"  she  said,  leaning  forward  a 
little.  But  the  white  face  was  not  raised ; 
the  still,  patient  lips  were  not  unclosed. 

''  NelUe  !"  Bertha's  hands  were  stretched 
helplessly  towards  her,  her  eyes  eager  in 
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their  gaze.  *'  Nellie,  are  you  so  tired  that 
you  cannot  speak  to  me  ?" 

Watching  with  |)ainful  intensity,  Bertha 
at  last  saw  the  quiet  head  raised  very 
slowly.  ^'  Oh,  JNellie,  speak  !"  she  cried,  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  relief  escaping  her. 

The  dark,  sunken  eyes  went  up  beyond 
her  face,  with  a  tired,  far-off  look  in  their 
depths.  For  an  instant  Bertha  raised  hers, 
trying  to  follow  them ;  then  Bertha's  came 
back,  trying — but  trying  in  vain — to  meet 
the  answering  smile  which  had  always  been 
so  ready  for  her — until  now.  ''  Speak  to 
me,  Nellie,"  she  pleaded  in  low,  frightened 
tones.  Still  the  dreamy,  weary  eyes  gazed 
up  beyond  her ;  and  Bertha,  with  quick 
breath  and  parted  lips,  watched  them. 

''  Nellie,  Nellie !" 

"  It  is  nearly  over,"  Nellie  said,  with 
a  great  patience  on  her  tired  face  ;  but 
addressing  no  one,  and  still  with  that  far- 
off  upward  gaze.  "  It  has  been  a  hard 
and  thankless  task  for  many  years,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  over  now,  for  I  am  very 
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weary.  My  love  lias  been  a  self-renouncing 
love ;  my  life  an  uncomplaining  life.  And 
what  has  been  the  reward  ?  I  have  loved 
her  tenderly,  waited  on  her,  and  watched 
over  her ;  I  have  spared  her  all  her  life  ;  and 
her  return  has  been  cold  and  fretful  words, 
or  gloomy  and  complaining  looks.  I  did 
not  ask  for  acts  and  deeds  of  love,  I  asked 
only  for  words  and  tbougkts;  and  she 
lias  given  me  none.  Has  she  ever  light- 
ened my  day's  toil  with  loving,  parting 
words  ;  or  met  me,  after  it,  with  a  glad, 
welcoming  smile  ?  Every  hour  of  every  day 
have  I  thought  of  her,  and  for  her.  Every 
morning  have  I  left  her  with  a  prayer 
for  her  upon  my  lips.  Every  night  have  I 
returned  to  her,  trying  to  bring  her  hap- 
piness and  ease  ;  but  always  has  she  coldly 
seen  me  come  and  go.  My  life  has  been 
a  hard,  long  task,  and  has  failed  in  its  one 
aim.  I  am  very,  very  thankful  it  is  over ; 
for  I  am  weary  in  my  heart." 

The  wide,  piteous  eyes  grew  dim  in  their 
far  gaze ;  the  thin,  worn  fingers  fell  from 
their  task. 
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^^  Nellie!" 

Bertha  bad  risen  to  her  feet ;  and,  stand- 
ing so,  with  hands  outstretched,  she  saw 
the  tired  eyelids  close. 

''Nellie!     Oh,  Nellie!" 

One  quick  movement  she  made,  as  she 
saw  the  slight  figure  fall  back  in  its  chair ; 
but  she  Icnew  then  that  Nellie  lay  there — 
dead  ! 

Tottering  only  for  a  moment,  Bertha 
crossed  the  room,  and  fell  upon  her  knees 
beside  her  sister ;  clasping  the  thin  cold 
hands,  and  kissing  them  passionately,  as 
she  moaned  to  her  to  come  back  and  listen 
to  one  word.  "Nellie,  my  dear,  my  dear  1 
It  never  shall  be  again  as  it  has  been  so 
long.  I  have  been  wicked  and  ungrateful 
all  my  life,  but  I  never  can  be  so  again. 
Nellie,  Nellie,  forgive  me  !  I  am  strong 
now ;  I  will  spare  you  now,  if  you  come 
back  to  me.  I  will  not  let  you  work  for 
me  all  day,  unloved,  uncared  for.  My 
darling,  you  have  never  been  unloved. 
Oh,  what  would  my  life  have  been  without 
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you  ?  What  will  it  be,  now  you  are  gone  ? 
Oh,  that  I  might  die  too  !  Nellie,  Nellie, 
my  dear,  come  back,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  I  love  you.  Oh,  why  did  I  never 
think  of  this  before  ?" 

The  sobbing  cry  was  hushed,  as  Bertha, 
clinging  to  the  drooping  figure,  prayed 
softly,  in  low,  tremulous  tones  ;  but  the 
prayer  was  broken,  as  again  the  pleading, 
passionate  cry  rang  in  the  silence. — "  Oh, 
Nellie,  Nellie,  come  back  to  me  !" 

And  then  again  she  bent  her  face  upon 
the  lifeless  hands,  covering  them  with  hot, 
anguished  kisses  ;  while  the  awful  and  un- 
utterable loneliness  crept  into  her  heart 
and  seemed  to  still  its  very  life. 

"Nellie,  come  back  to  me!" — The  cry 
was  faint  and  feeble  now. 

Kneeling  in  the  utter  stillness,  in  the 
intense,  terrible  loneliness.  Bertha  saw  the 
history  of  her  life  clearly,  as  she  had  never 
imagined  it  before.  She  saw  the  years  she 
had  wasted  in  helpless  self-indulgence,  in 
fretful   indolence,  in    selfish   complaining. 
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She  saw  the  worth  of  the  care  and  devotion 
which  she  had  thanklessly  accepted  for 
years.  She  saw  how  willingly  and  uncom- 
plainingly Nellie's  tasks  had  always  been 
performed  for  her;  how  brightly,  how 
cheerfully,  how  unselfishly !  She  saw  what 
Nellie  had  always  made  the  home  for  her, 
what  happiness  and  love  she  had  always 
brought  her.  Then  she  saw  how  she  had 
repaid  all  this  ;  and  the  feeble  cry  arose 
again, 

"  Nellie,  come  back  to  me,  and  it  shall 
he  so  different !" 

Then,  in  the  horrible  solitude,  she 
seemed  to  see  the  life  that  stretched 
before  her  now  without  her  sister ;  the 
terrible,  aching  life,  made  up  of  endless 
hours,  when  she  could  only  long  for 
Nellie ;  when  her  light  footstep  would 
never  come  near  the  door;  when  her 
bright  face  would  never  bend  over  the 
gloomy  couch;  when  her  loving,  tender 
voice  would  never  break  the  awful  solitude 
and  silence  of   her  life.     Never !     Oh,  if 
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she  could  bring  back  tlie  clays  when  Nellie 
had  loved  her  ! — she  could  never  care  for 
any  other  blessing.  Oh,  if  everything  else 
had  been  taken,  so  that  God  had  only  left 
her  NelHe ! 

And  again  the  sobbing  cry  rang  out  into 
the  gloom  of  the  chilly  room, 

"  Nellie !  oh,  Nellie,  come  back  to  me  !" 
^  *  *  *  ^^  * 

"  Yes,  I  am  come,  pet.  But  how  dark 
it  is  !  So  you  did  let  the  fire  out,  after 
all.      Well,    never    mind ;    only   if    Rhea 
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wonder  ?  I  am  not  coming  over  to  the  sofa 
until  I've  lighted  the  lamp.  There  now ! 
Why — Bertha!  oh  Bertha!  where  are  you?" 

Nellie  was  standing,  gazing  bewildered 
at  the  empty  couch,  when  the  light 
fell  upon  Bertha,  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  Nellie's  own 
empty  chair,  and  her  face  buried  in  them. 

"  Bertha,  my  darling,  how  can  this  be  ? 
How  are  you  here  ?  Did  you  really  try  to 
walk,  after  all,  and  without  my  help  ?    Oh, 
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you   should   not   have  done  it,   my  pet." 

But  wlien  Nellie  stooped  to  take  lier 
sister  in  lier  arms,  Bertha  rose  unaided, 
and  stood  before  her  with  a  long,  wistful, 
intent  look  in  her  face.  Ah,  yes,  it  was 
thin,  and  a  little  pale  and  tired ;  but  pretty 
still,  and  bright  and  sweet  as  it  had  ever 
been,  and  very,  very  much  surprised. 

'*  Nellie,"  cried  Bertha,  holding  her  sister 
with  trembling  hands,  while  her  eyes 
danced  and  sparkled  with  joy,  '*  you  are 
come — you  are  come  back  to  me  !*' 

And  then  she  stopped  and  laughed,  a 
soft  and  happy  laugh ;  and  then  she  cried ; 
and  then  she  laughed  again.  And  Nellie, 
in  her  great  surprise,  laughed  too  ;  and 
then  they  both  cried.  And  all  this  time, 
while  they  stood  gazing  into  each  other's 
faces — so  puzzled,  yet  so  glad — and  holding 
each  other's  hands,  Bertha  neither  fainted 
nor  fell.  Slowly,  at  last,  Nellie  took  her 
to  the  sofa,  but  she  would  not  lie  down. 

'^Nellie,  oh,  Nellie,  what  a  Christmas 
gift  I  have  had  !" 
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''You  sbould  not  have  made  that  effort 
until  /  came/'  said  Nellie,  battling  with  her 
tears. 

**  But  it  was  no  effort,"  Bertha  whisper- 
ed. "  The  power  came  to  me — came  to 
me  quite  suddenly — in  that  terrible  fear. 
Nellie,  I  feel  that  I  need  never  lose  that 
power  again.  Ah  !  can  I  ever  lose  it,  now 
that  you  are  given  back  to  m^  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  dreaming, 
dear,"  said  Nellie  softly,  as  she  stood  be- 
side the  couch.  "It  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  you  went  to  sleep  in  the  dark." 

"Nellie,"  whispered  Bertha,  earnestly, 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
the  love  and  care  you  have  given  me 
through  all  my  life.  You  will  never  re- 
proach me  by  telling  me  how  many  times 
I  might  have  told  you  this  before.  Nellie, 
to-nio^ht  I  have  felt  what  it  would  be  to 
— live  without  you.  I  seem  to  have  seen 
it  all,  as — as  I  fancy  only  the  dying  see 
what  might  have  been.  I  have  felt  the 
agony  of  its  being  too  late — too  late  to 
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tell  you  how  dearly  I  love  you,  and  how 
dearly  I  have  always  loved  you,  though  I 
have  never  shown  it,  never  cared  to  lighten 
your  toil,  never  cared  to  brighten  your 
home.  Oh,  Nellie,  I  will  do  so  now !  I 
will  do  so  now." 

''Let  me  go,  my  darling,"  said  Nellie, 
in  a  choking  voice,  as  she  kissed  her  again 
and  again ;  vshile  Bertha  clung  to  her  as  if 
she  could  never  let  her  go.  ''  Lie  quietly 
here  for  a  few  minutes,  and  watch  me  un- 
pack my  parcels.  Do  you  see  these  two 
particularly  compact  ones  ?  Well,  they  are 
our  Christmas-boxes  to  each  other.  This 
is  my  present  to  you,  and  this  is' your  pre- 
sent to  me.  Can  you  address  it  yourself, 
if  I  bring  you  the  pen  and  ink  ?" 

"Yes— oh  yes." 

''  It  is  rather  square,  and  rather  like  a 
packet  of  notepaper,  perhaps — at  least,  I 
could  fancy  it  like  it,"  said  Nellie,  examin- 
ing it  comically;  ''but  of  course  I  haven't 
any  real  ideas  on  the  subject.  How  I  shall 
enjoy  unpacking  it   to-morrow  !     Now  I 
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will  address  my  own  gift  to  you,  and  put 
it  here  on  your  own  little  table  by  the 
couch,  ready  for  the  morning." 

"  No,  not  here,  not  here,  ready  to  my 
hand,"  pleaded  Bertha,  eagerly.  "  Put  them 
both  together  on  the  large  table." 

Nellie  smiled  happily  as  she  rose  to  obey, 
and  held  out  her  hand  for  her  sister's  par- 
cel. Bertha,  with  trembling  fingers,  which 
had  not  held  a  pen  for  years,  addressed 
the  packet  in  her  lap,  ''  Nellie." 

She  wrote  no  other  word ;  but,  as  her 
sister  took  the  parcel  from  her,  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  whispered,  very  gravely,  very 
earnestly — 

"  Nellie,  my  real  Christmas  gift  for  you 
is  a  better  one,  and  a  dearer  one,  I  trust, 
than  this.  It  will  be  the  gratitude  and 
love  and  devotion  of  all  my  life,  from  to- 
night. Oh,  my  darling,  a  poor  and  late 
return  it  is  for  all  your  tender  care,  for  all 
your  unreturned,  unselfish  love.  But  you 
will  take  it  from  me,  and  forgive  me  for 
all  the  wicked,  wasted  years  ?" 

q2 
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TT  had  happened  twice.  Twice  when  I 
-^  went  to  my  work  after  the  service,  I 
found  that  the  reed  stops  had  been  pulled 
out  against  my  express  desire  ;  and  all 
my  labour — as  I  chose  to  believe — had 
been  wasted. 

Perhaps  organ-builders,  as  a  rule,  are 
bad-tempered  men.  I  am,  and  I  own  to  it 
at  once.  You  may  guess,  then,  that  I  was 
not  much  inclined  to  rejoice  when  I  heard 
that  there  was  to  be  an  eleven  o'clock 
service  on  the  night  of  New  Year's  Eve. 

"You  will  have  the  kindness,"  I  said, 
sternly,  to  the  beardless  little  schoolmaster 
who   played   during    the    absence   of   the 
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regular   organist,    ''not   to   use   the   reed 
stops." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"It  is  hard  enough  to  be  sent  for  to 
such  a  job  at  this  time  of  year.  I  don't 
care  to  have  to  do  it  half  a  dozen  times, 
instead  of  once,  through  your  obstinacy." 

"  All  right,"  he  smiled  once  more.  "But 
shall  you  not  be  at  church  yourself?" 

"  I  think  not,  in  the  middle  of  a  Winter 
night,"  said  I,  turning  on  my  heel. 

But,  all  the  same,  my  mind  was  made  up 
to  go.  It  was  a  great  old  gloomy  church 
of  three  aisles,  with  a  heavy  tower.  Very 
beautiful  it  might  have  been  made  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  assistance ;  but  very 
gaunt  and  bare  and  unbeautiful  the  five 
thousand  parishioners  of  St.  Mark's  were 
content  to  allow  it  to  remain.  The  best 
part  of  it  was  the  organ,  a  fine  old  instru- 
ment by  Bernhard  Schmidtz,  fit  for  a 
cathedral. 

Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the  friends 
of  St.  Mark  should  be  proud  of  his  bells 
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(tliere  not  being  mucli  else  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  beget  pride  at  all),  but  I  al- 
ways shuddered  when  I  heard  them,  and 
hastened  to  my  lodgings,  with  my  teeth  on 
edge,  and  metaphorical  wool  in  my  ears — 
always,  that  is,  until  this  New  Year's  Eve, 
when,  as  they  tuned  up  for  the  midnight 
service,  I  hastened  into  the  very  shadow  of 
St.  Mark's  tower,  under  the  clashing 
bells. 

I  crept  up  to  the  gallery,  opened  the 
side  door  of  the  instrument,  and  (after 
looking  carefully  round,  to  be  sure  I  was 
alone)  bolted  in,  with  a  congratulatory 
chuckle,  and  shut  it  all  up  as  before. 

I  heard  very  little  of  the  reading ;  and 
what  T  did  hear  I  did  not  heed ;  but  the 
playing  ? — Yes,  I  did  hear  that,  very  dis- 
tinctly indeed ;  with  a  rather  too  painful 
distinctness.  For,  what  with  the  squeaking 
of  the  treble  stops,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
bellows,  and  the  buzzing  and  booming  of  the 
pedal  pipes,  mine  was  anything  but  an 
enviable  situation. 
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The  canticles  and  the  hymns  were  over 
at  last ;  but  then  to  my  great  dismay  I 
found  that  during  the  collection  there  was 
to  be  a  voluntary.  I  gleaned  no  comfort 
even  from  the  pleasant  thought  that  they 
could  not  bring  the  plate  to  me. 

The  little  organist  was  in  his  element 
now — at  least  he  seemed  to  think  so.  In 
the  very  vibration  alone  I  could  feel  the 
evident  elevation  of  his  spirits.  His  feet 
danced  on  the  pedals ;  his  fingers  tripped 
on  the  keys  ;  I  could  see,  in  imagination, 
the  rolling  of  his  conceited  little  head  as 
he  added  absurd  little  trills  and  shakes  to 
Eossini's  "  Car  it  a." 

Presently,  as  I  expected,  out  came  the 
Cremona  stop ;  but  (as  he  did  not  expect) 
in  it  went  again  at  a  touch  of  mine.  Yet 
actually,  in  the  very  face  of  that,  out 
popped  the  hautboy !  In  it  went  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  could  distinguish 
that,  for  an  instant,  the  busy  hands  quaver- 
ed uselessly,  as  if  in  a  panic.  Then  the 
little  musician  seemed  to  renew  his  vagaries 
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with  a  movement  of  desperation,  as  if  lie 
had  summoned  all  his  efforts  for  another 
trial.  Rather  slowly  and  cautiously  the 
clarion  stop  was  drawn  out.  Rather  quick- 
ly and  incautiously,  it  was  pulled  in  again 
by  me  !  Then  the  notes  ceased  suddenly. 
A  very  extraordinary  silence  fell  on  the 
church ;  and  I  chuckled  in  my  packing-case 
over  the  novel  and  abrupt  termination  of 
"  La  Carita  "  in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

The  sermon  was  over,  but  no  voluntary 
was  forthcoming.  Aha !  the  new  organist 
was  afraid  of  the  haunted  instrument.  Pre- 
sently I  should  hear  him  lock  the  organ ; 
then  I  would  rush  out  upon  him  like  an 
accusing  spirit.  How  he  should  cower  and 
quake  for  having  disobeyed  me  ! 

The  singers  straggled  down  from  the 
gallery,  but  there  was  no  sound  or  move- 
ment in  the  organ-loft.  He  must  have 
gone  to  speak  to  some  one.  What  a  long"^ 
time  he  was  !  There  was  not  a  step  to  be 
heard  now  in  all  the  church.  What  had 
he  to  gossip  about,  while  he  left  his  organ 
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open?  I  grew  impatient ;  I  would  come 
out  and  meet  him  on  his  return.  And, 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  there  in  the 
silence,  staring  at  his  music ;  thinking 
how,  next  time  he  played,  he  would  im- 
prove Handel,  or  enliven  Bach. 

I  crept  into  the  outer  world,  rather  glad 
to  leave  my  cramped  position. 

Ah  !  What  was  this  ?  Darkness  !  A 
heavy,  damp,  unearthly  darkness.  The 
rascal !  sneaking  awajr  and  leaving  the 
organ  open  in  this  unwarrantable  manner ! 

The  arrant  little  coward  !  Had  he  crept 
away,  afraid  of  the  supernatural  agency 
which  had  pushed  back  the  stops  ?  for  I 
never  guessed  that  he  could  have  forgotten 
to  close  the  organ  !  I,  who  nearly  always 
had  some  organ  or  other  upon  my  mind. 
I  closed  it  first  carefully,  then  I  began  to 
think  about  myself,  partly  because  various 
Ibruises  forced  themselves  on  my  attention, 
partly  because  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
else  to  think  about. 

It  was  surely  a  mile  along  the  gallery  1 
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Then  the  steps  ;  I  might  have  been  gomg 
down  the  monument  staircase  for  the 
time  it  took  me  !  But  at  last  I  felt  out 
the  door,  with  a  large  blue  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  my  forehead,  and  the  dust  of 
ages  in  each  palm,  Locked !  Ruthlessly 
barred  between  me  and  my  genial  fellow- 
creatures  ;  between  my  dark  prison  and 
the  warmth  and  light  of  the  homes  with- 
out ! 

I  kicked  and  shouted,  but  there  was  no 
answer,  except  the  wind  sweeping  by, 
shaking  the  glass  in  the  old  casements 
above  me.  I  looked  round  helplessly — I 
mean  I  turned  my  head  round — most  help- 
lessly, feeling  the  darkness  like  a  dreadful, 
tangible  thing.  Then  despairingly  I  gave 
a  louder  shriek  than  ever.  How  weirdly 
it  echoed  up  the  aisles,  vibrating  in  the 
organ-pipes,  like  a  crowd  of  ghostly,  mock- 
ing answers !  But  it  brought  no  other 
answer,  and  I  knew  then  that  it  was  use- 
less to  hope  for  help  from  without.  What 
should  I  do  ?     I  felt  so  sick  and  giddy  that 
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I  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  against  wliicli  I 
had  stumbled  near  the  door,  and  tried  to 
steady  my  mind  to  the  inevitable  night  in 
this  dreadful  cold  and  darkness.  I  knew 
I  was  not  a  coward  ;  I  knew  there  was 
little  of  the  superstitious  in  my  nature ;  I 
could  face  darkness  and  loneliness  perhaps 
better  than  many  a  bigger  man  ;  but  what 
a  cheerless,  comfortless  night  this  would 
be  !  What  a  beginning  of  the  new  year  ! 
What  would  they  think  at  my  lodgings  ? 
Would  they  send  out  and  seek  me  ?  They 
might  even  guess,  and  send  here.  What 
a  laugh  I  would  have  over  this  !  That 
little  organ-playing  rascal  would  try,  per- 
haps, to  laugh  at  me,  for  this  unexpected 
sequel  to  my  plot ;  but  that  would  not 
matter  much,  I  could  soon  quench  him. 
What  was  that  ?  Only  the  wind  again. 
How  it  had  risen,  and  how  those  blessed 
windows  creaked,  and  shook,  and  clattered ! 
Why  could  they  not  repair  the  windows  ? 
It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  sensible 
than   spending    so    much   on   the   organ. 
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Especially  since  the  last  organist  went 
away,  and  left  no  respectable  player  in  the 
parish  to  take  his  place.  Where  was  the 
pulpit  ?  Oh,  it  must  be  over  there,  straight 
opposite  me.  Could  I  not  make  believe 
very  much,  like  the  little  Marchioness,  and 
see  it  lighted  up,  and  hear  a  gentle,  grey- 
haired  old  man  preaching  to  me  ?  ISTot  a 
bit  of  it.  I'll  defy  a  man,  sitting  alone  in 
an  empty,  vault-like  place  at  midnight — 
the  wind  swaying  and  groaning  and  shriek- 
ing all  round  it  —  to  fancy  a  pleasant 
lighted  church,  full  of  cheerful  listeners, 
and  a  genial  old  man  telling  them,  in  a 
kindly,  friendly  way,  how  to  make  them- 
selves happy  for  ever.  Yes,  just  as  I  will 
defy  you,  at  your  warm,  bright  firesides,  or 
in  your  sunny  gardens,  to  fancy  me  grop- 
ing in  this  heavy  darkness ;  knowing  I  was 
shut  out  from  all  my  natural  world,  until 
that  world  should  choose,  for  its  own  pur- 
pose, to  summon  me.  They  would  open  the 
church  in  the  morning,  for  me  to  go  on  with 
the  organ.     Ah!  it  would  be  indeed/6>r  me. 
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Was  it  one  o'clock  yet  ?  All  the  town 
must  be  in  bed  by  tliis  time,  those  even 
who  had  been  at  church  could  be  snug  in 
bed  now.  Even  that  mean  little  sneak, 
who  had  ruined  the  Carita — and  want- 
ed to  ruin  the  organ — was  probably 
asleep  by  this  time,  and  I  had  never 
frightened  nor  fought  him  !  It  was  almost 
more  than  human  patience  could  stand. 
Did  that  ridiculous  wind  want  to  come  in 
too,  that  it  rattled  the  windows  in  such  a 
fiendish  manner  ?  Well,  it  could  not  go  on 
long,  I  should  think,  at  that  pace.  What 
was  that  ?  The  whole  building  was  shak- 
ing. No  wind  that.  Ko,  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  great  clock  bell.  One  !  What  a 
gloomy  note  it  was ;  how  different  from  the 
sound,  twelve  hours  ago,  when  I  had  left 
my  work  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  the 
dainty  little  hot  dinner  I  had  ordered.  It 
had  a  cheery  sound  then ;  now  it  rolled 
sullenly  and  despondingly  through  the 
tower.  How  many  people  (or  rather  how 
few)  would  be  awake  to  hear  it !     Ah !  a 
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sudden  thouglit  struck  me.  Fool,  never  to 
have  imagined  it  before.  If  I  rang  the 
bells,  or  even  tolled  one  bell,  it  would 
surely  summon  somebody  wlio  could  open 
tlie  door  to  me.  I  could  try,  at  any  rate. 
It  sliould  not  be  my  fault  if  I  spent  the 
wretched  night  that  loomed  before  me. 
How  long  would  it  take  me  to  reach  the 
belfry  ?  I  knew  how  to  find  it  in  daylight 
— but  now  ?  Well,  I  might  find  it;  I  would 
grope  and  try,  at  any  rate. 

Feeling  along  the  sides  of  the  high  old 
pews,  I  went  on  until  I  reached  the  wall, 
along  which  somewhere  I  should  find  the 
little  iron-nailed  door.  Then,  as  I  felt  I 
was  nearing  it,  a  sudden  fear  overtook  me. 
It  would  be  locked ;  the  ringers  would 
naturally  have  locked  the  door  of  the 
tower.  But  I  went  on  still,  my  hand  out- 
stretched upon  the  wall,  but  with  no  spirit 
in  the  search  now 

At  last  my  hand  slipped,  and  I  felt  the 
iron  nails  of  the  little  door  of  the  belfry 
stairs.      I   turned   the   handle;    the  door 
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opened  to  my  touch,  and  I  was  free  to 
mount  the  narrow  way,  and  make  my  im- 
prisonment known  to  the  sleeping  world 
without.  The  steps  were  awkward  and 
unpleasant  in  daylight,  but  what  they  were 
to  me  then  I  cannot  say.  But  at  last  I 
could  feel  a  new  air ;  a  wider,  colder  air  ; 
and  I  knew  I  was  in  the  belfry.  Yes, 
there  were  no  more  steps  to  climb.  Now 
I  must  feel  my  way  once  more  by  the  wall, 
for  the  last  time. 

To  the  right  or  left  should  I  go  ?  Some 
childish  idea  turned  me  to  the  right.  How 
far  would  the  ropes  be  away  ?  My  right 
hand  went  up  to  the  wall ;  my  left  I  held 
out  before  me,  as  advanced  guard,  to  give 
notice  of  any  obstacle  the  intense  darkness 
might  hide.  And  so  I  went  along — my 
palm  scratched  and  grazed  by  the  rough 
surface  of  the  stones— until  suddenly  there 
ran  through  all  my  nerves  a  strange,  hor- 
rible thrill.  My  breath  seemed  to  stop 
with  a  spasmodic  gasp,  for  my  groping 
right  hand  had  been  stopped  by  a  man's 
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slioiilcler,  close  against  the  wall,  just  at  tlie 
lieiglit  my  own  head  would  be.  A  human 
shoulder !  1  never  could  have  mistaken 
that,  though,  the  instant  after  touching  it, 
my  hand  had  dropped,  and  I  leaned  against 
the  stones,  steadying  myself.  In  the  hor- 
rible, heavy  silence,  my  own  heart-beats 
sounded  almost  like  the  striking-bell  of  the 
clock.  This  was  a  fiendish  place  to  be  in. 
Why  should  there  not  be  unearthly  figures 
about  it,  in  unnatural  postures  ?  What 
more  fitting  place  could  they  choose  than 
this  damp,  weird  tower,  up  above  all  human 
sights  and  sounds,  only  level,  it  seemed,  with 
the  raving,  tearing  wind  ?  And  what  more 
fitting  time  for  them  than  this  Winter  mid- 
night ?  How  long  was  it  since  the  clock 
struck  one  ?  When  would  it  strike  two  ? 
It  would  be  almost  a  relief  to  hear  the  bell 
again — the  great  heavy  pulse  that  might 
still  my  own  for  a  minute.  It  seemed  a 
whole  long  night  since  I  crept  into  that 

infer into  that  dismal  organ-loft. 

And  what  had  been  the  use  of  it  after 

r2 
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all  ?  If  every  stop  had  been  used  through 
the  Avhole  service,  the  organ  would  not 
have  been  really  injured.  I  need  not  be 
half  such  a  fidgety,  anxious  fellow  as  I  am 
over  the  instrument ;    I  might  very  well 

have  let  that  poor  little  donk that  poor 

little  gentleman  alone  for  this  conf- for 

this  one  service.  I  had  better,  indeed, 
have  been  sitting  decently  in  a  pew  down- 
stairs, listening  to  the  old  parson.  He 
said  a  good  many  capital  things,  no  doubt ; 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  have  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  the  service  :  I  wish  I  had  not  done 
it.  I  would  not  again.  After  all,  I  was 
in  a  holy  building,  too ;  why  should  I  be 
afraid  ?  What  figure  could  be  up  in  such 
a  place  as  this — and  silent  too  ?  It  must 
have  been  a  coat,  hung  up  perhaps  by  one 
of  the  ringers.  Was  I  growing  a  coward  ? 
I  would  go  to  it  again.  Suppose  I  spoke 
first.  I  don't  know  why  I  should,  seeing 
it  was  only  a  bell-ringer's  coat ;  but  I  would, 
just  to  air  my  own  voice.  It  did  not  sound 
exactly  like  my  own,  though,  when  it  did 
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come.  ''  Is  anyone  here  in  the  belfry 
with  me  ?"  I  said ;  "if  so,  pray  speak,  for 
I  am  shut  alone  in  the  church."  'No  an- 
swer. Of  course  not.  I  laughed,  a  little 
grim  laugh ;  what  answer  had  I  expected 
from  an  empty  coat  ?  I  took  a  few  hesi- 
tating steps  forward,  and  (shutting  my 
eyes,  even  in  the  dense  darkness,  perhaps 
to  concentrate  all  my  powers  in  my  sense 
of  touch)  I  put  out  my  right  hand,  with  a 
slow,  cautious  movement  along  the  wall 
again.  For  an  instant  my  head  reeled  as 
if  it  would  throw  me  down  like  a  teetotum, 
for  my  fingers  went  straight  into  a  thick 
mass  of  tangled  hair,  and  when  I  drew 
them  suddenly  back,  and  put  them  to  my 
head  to  steady  it,  they  were  cold  as  death. 
No  bell-ringer's  coat ;  but  a  ghastly,  hairy 
head !  Not  human,  of  course,  for  what 
living  man  would  be  standing  thus  in  such 
a  place;  the  head  flattened  against  this 
rough  cold  wall  ?  If  it  had  been  anyone 
shut  in  like  myself,  he  would  have  only 
too  readily  answered  my  words ;  besides. 
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wliat  human  being  would  stand  in  sucli  a 
posture  ?  What  living  man  ? — Ah  !  that 
brought  a  new  horror  to  my  mind.  Was 
he  living  ? — 'Or  could  a  corpse  be  stationed 
so,  in  this  ghostly   place?     Could  a  foul 

murder  have  been  once ?     ISTonsense  I 

had  not  the  ringers  all  been  chiming  here 
gaily,  only  a  couple  of  hours  before  ?  If 
there  had  been  a  corpse  ;  but — I  would 
listen  for  the  breath.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  could  do  it — though  you  may  laugh  at 
the  horror  it  had  for  me,  in  your  comfort- 
able incapacity  for  picturing  this  ghostly 
tower — I  bent  my  head  forward,  listening ; 
but  the  thump  of  my  own  heart,  and  the 
gusts  that  raged  round  me  were  all  I 
heard.  Was  it  human  or  supernatural  ? 
Was  it  living  or  dead  ?  Oh  !  where  were 
the  bells,  that  I  might  summon  kindly  re- 
lease from  this  horrible  imprisonment  ? 
But  how  could  I  reach  the  bell  now.  I 
dared  feel  my  way  no  farther,  with  the 
possibility  of  another  ghastly  figure  barring 
my  progress.     Yet  if  I  did  not — oh,  horror ! 
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to  imagine  a  whole  night  here,  in — heaven 
only  knew  what  awful  companionship !  No;  I 
would  summon  all  the  strength  and  courage 
that  I  used  to  think  I  possessed,  and  walk 
straight  off  into  space,  till  I  felt  the  ropes. 
Spreading  now  my  two  hands  before  me, 
I  stumbled  on  ;  round  and  round,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  frantically  dashing 
out  my  hands  in  all  directions ;  until  at 
last — oh,  heaven  be  thanked  ! — I  clutched 
the  carpeted  rope,  and  felt  that  the  power 
of  bringing  help  was  in  my  hand  at  last. 
But  then  a  new  dread  crept  over  me.  I 
actually  was  afraid  to  sound  the  bell. 
There,  when  I  reached  what  I  had  been 
struggling  for,  this  new,  cowardly  fear 
took  entire  possession  of  me.  My  eyes 
were  strained,  and  wide  open  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  the  rope  was  grasped  in  both  my 
sore  and  bleeding  hands,  and  there  I  stood 
trembling  like  a  child.  How  did  I  know 
what  the  sound  might  not  waken  ?  Did  I 
not  know  for  a  certainty  that  I  was  not 
alone  in  this  haunted  place  ?     At  the  first 
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note  of  tlie  clanging  bell,  might  I  not — 
what  might  I  not  summon  ? 

As  I  hesitated,  with  an  intense  throb- 
bing pain  over  my  eyes,  my  foot  moved 
something  on  the  ground — a  piece  of  rope 
evidently — and,  vaguely  glad  of  anything 
that  should  delay  for  a  moment  the  call  I 
wished  to  give,  I  stooped  and  took  it  in 
my  hand.  It  resisted  me,  and  I  drew  my 
hand  along  it,  wondering  to  what  it  might 
be  attached.  As  I  did  so,  my  hand  came  in 
contact  with  another  hand.  For  one  mo- 
ment I  reeled  and  tottered ;  in  the  next, 
with  one  mad  effort,  I  seized  the  bell-rope, 
raised  my  feet  from  the  ground,  and  hung 
my  weight  upon  my  hands;  and,  as  the 
one  solemn  note  boomed  out,  my  head 
swam  round,  my  fingers  slid  down  the 
rope,  and  I  fell  backwards,  senseless  on 
the  ground. 

Neither  a  shock  nor  a  friendly  voice 
called  me  back  to  consciousness.  I  awoke 
in  a  cold  shiver,  to  the  horror  and  the 
darkness  of  which  I  had  been  for  a  time 
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■anconscious.  I  sat  up,  opening  my  eyes 
wearily,  for  the  intense  darkness  literally 
seemed  to  weigh  down  my  eyelids.  Then 
it  all  came  slowly  back  upon  me,  almost 
with  a  twofold  horror. 

What  time  would  it  be  now  ?  How 
long  had  I  been  in  this  double  darkness? 
Ah  !  listen  !  The  great  clock  bell  shook 
and  trembled  through  the  tower.  One, 
Two,  Only  two !  If  the  night  were  to 
be  spent  here,  and  each  hour  were  to  be 
like  this,  my  hair  would  be  grey  before 
daylight.  Two  o'clock !  How  snugly 
everyone  was  sleeping  now,  and  how  little 
thinking  of  the  one  miserable  man  in  the 
tower !  How  little  /  should  be  thinking 
of  anything  so  ghostly,  if  I  were  comfort- 
ably between  my  own  sheets !  Those 
things  do  not  trouble  a  man  much,  until 
they  visit  him  with  a  terrible  personality 
like  this.  Even  this  raving,  maddening 
wind  would  hardly  keep  me  awake  on  or- 
dinary nights,  yet  how  impossible  here  to 
fancy  sleeping   through  it !     There  !    was 
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not  that  like  a  dozen  demons  shrieking^  for 
entrance  at  those  little  shivering  case- 
ments ? 

I  shall  be  more  grateful  always  for  quiet, 
undisturbed  nights  after  this.  The  length 
of  that  hour  made  unbearable  the  thought 
of  the  hours  to  come  ;  I  rose  painfully  to  a 
sitting  posture,  held  my  head  in  my  hands, 
and  tried  to — pray.  Now  that  the  signal, 
which  all  these  efforts  had  cost  me,  had 
failed,  I  had  not  strength  for  more  than 
to  wait.  I  was  not  much  accustomed 
either  to  wait  or  to  pray.  Perhaps  if  I 
had  been,  this  dreary  time  would  not  have 
seemed  so  interminable ;  perhaps,  even,  I 
might  not  have  felt  so  helpless  in  the  un- 
known horror  that  was  about  me.  I 
thought  I  would  repeat  one  of  the  canticles, 
for  I  knew  them  better  than  anything 
else;  but  somehow  they  died  away  in 
wandering,  wondering  thoughts,  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  fierce  gusts  that  dashed 
against  the  tower  than  with  the  simple, 
musical  words  I  tried  to  say.     Ah  !  what 
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was  that  distant  sound  ?  The  turning  of 
a  heavy  grating  lock  far  away.  It  was 
quite  a  faint  sound  by  the  time  it  reached 
me,  yet  I  could  distinguish  it  so  readily,  so 
eagerly,  with  quickening  pulses,  and  with 
a  strange  hot  flame  rushing  to  my  cheeks 
in  the  darkness. 

Steps  along  the  church  floor  below.  So 
intensely  I  was  listening — with  such  pain- 
ful, strained  attention — that  I  believe  I 
could  have  counted  them ;  though  now 
from  the  same  spot  I  feel  sure  I  could 
hardly  hear  steps,  however  heavy.  Yes,, 
up  the  belfry  stairs  they  came,  and  now  a 
streak  of  yellow  light  crossed  the  belfry 
from  wall  to  wall.  My  eyes — wide  open,, 
and  burning  with  eagerness — strained 
into  the  dark  corners,  waiting  and 
ready  for  what  the  light  should  reveal 
there.  I  never  looked  who  was  coming 
through  the  door ;  all  thought  now  of 
my  release  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the 
hungry  desire  to  see  ivhai  had  been  with 
me  in  the  darkness.     The  fitful  light  from 
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two  lanterns  danced  up  and  down  the 
gloomy  place,  but  I  had  seen  nothing. 
Voices  began  talking  in  low  tones  ;  then, 
though  my  aching  eyes  never  turned  from 
their  search,  I  listened.  ^'  I  guess  we  find 
him  just  as  we  lef fc  him,  eh  ?"  I  heard,  in 
a  man's  amused  whisper;  ''I  expect  no 
other,  the  drunken  rascal ;  and  yet  I  can 
swear  I  heard  the  bell." 

With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lanterns  on  the 
wall,  close  to  where  I  sat,  came  a  little  laugh. 
In  all  my  life  no  laugh  ever  sounded  like 
that  to  me.  Was  it  a  relief,  or  was  it  the 
last  touch  of  the  unnaturalness  that  sur- 
rounded me?  I  shivered,  as  if  it  ran 
through  me  with  the  wild  answering  laugh 
of  the  wind  outside.  With  a  sickening  fear 
that  consciousness  was  leaving  me  once 
more,  and  that  if  it  did  they  might  not  find 
me,  I  pulled  myself  up  by  the  bell ;  and  as 
it  rang  its  weird  note  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern was  thrown  upon  me — a  strange  figure 
to  meet  any  human  gaze,  with  that  fixed 
iStare  in  my  eyes.     I  heard  a  kind  of  cry 
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from  some  one ;  one  lantern  fell,  and  there 
wasasmashing  of  glass;  I  heard  feet  running 
to  the  door ;  but  I  felt  too  a  strong  arm 
round  me  ;  I  heard  a  man's  rough  voice — 
than  which  no  other  voice  ever  sounded 
sweeter  in  mj  ears — telling  me  it  was  ''all 
right."  Then  once  more  all  around  me 
was  lost  in  mental  darkness. 

I  awoke  on  the  settle  in  a  small  firelit 
kitchen,  where  two  or  three  men  sat  round 
the  fire  silently.  "When  they  saw  that  I  was 
watching  them,  one  asked  me — and  I  re- 
cognized the  kindly  voice — **  Are  you  feel- 
ing all  right  again,  sir?  The  cold  gave 
you  a  shock  up  there."  I  rose  and  sat 
among  them,  half-bewildered  still,  as  I 
tried  to  bring  life  into  my  pale  green, 
hands. 

''Did  you  hear  me  toll  the  bell?"  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  surely ;  and  these  comrades 
of  mine  thought  you  was  a  sperit,  and  took 
to  their  heels.  As  if  sperits  was  any  more 
likely   to  be  np    there  than  in   this  very 
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kitchen — less  likely,  I  should  think,  con- 
sidering all  things." 

What  should  I  do  ?  Should  I  tell  them 
what  I  knew,  or  must  the  horrible  secret 
live  and  die  with  me  ?" 

*'You  didn't  happen  to  see  no  sperits 
yerself  now,  sir,  I  s'pose  ?"  he  said ;  and 
actually  I  think  I  saw  the  fellow  wink. 

"  I  saw — at  least  I  felt — something,''  I 
faltered,  trying  to  look  at  them  all,  as  if  of 
€ourse  I  had  expected  to  feel  something. 

"Did  ye  now?  Would  ye  mind,  sir, 
jest  giving  us  yer  experiences?  A  ghost 
story  is  jest  the  thing  for  this  time  of  the 
mornin',  with  that  pleasant  little  breeze  a 
blowin  outside,  and  shiverin'  all  the  win- 
ders in  its  frolic." 

But  I  could  not  tell  them.  Not  because 
it  all  seemed  unnatural  and  dreamlike  in 
this  warm  glow  and  companionship,  but 
because  it  was  such  a  ghastly  reality  that  I 
dreaded  to  bring  it  among  them. 

"  Did  you  see  anything?"  I  asked,  sim- 
ply to  gain  a  little  time. 
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The  laugli  was  general. 

''In  course  we  did,  sir,  we  saw  what  we 
went  for  to  see,  and  that  was  Topin' 
Jerry..' 

"What  on  earth  is  Topinjerry  ?" 

"  You  may  well  say  what^  sir,  for  at  this 
blessed  minit  he  don't  look  'uman  enough 
for  to  speak  of  as  a  ivho.  Topin'  Jerry, 
sir,  is  the  topin'est  rascal  in  all  the  parish, 
and,  moreover  besides,  he's  one  of  St. 
Mark's  ringers,  the  drunkenest  and  dis- 
orderlyest  fellow  as  ever  pulled  a  rope." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see.  And  he  was  in  the 
belfry  last  night  ?" 

"Well,  ril  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,  and 
how  he  did  come  to  be  there,  a-lettin'  in 
the  new  year  in  a  new  way.  He's  been  so 
often  a  few  over  the  score  lately,  that 
though  we  wouldn't  any  of  us  peach  on 
him,  we  can't  'elp  jest  wishing  the  parson 
would  ketch  him  at  it.  He  came  to  ring 
in  the  Christmas  last  week,  in  sech  a  state 
as  we  were  all  ashamed  on,  and  to  cap  it 
up  he  brought  a  bottle  with  him  to  renoo 
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Ms  failin'  strength.  In  course  lie  couldn't 
ring,  he  could  only  set  himself  into  a  corner 
agin  the  wall,  and  sleep.  So  we  told  him 
if  he  did  it  agin,  we  would  hang  him,  then 
and  there.  He  was  f  uddlin'  away  yester- 
day evenin',  forgettin'  the  late  service — it 
surely  wur  rather  late,  ye  see,  sir,  for  a 
man  as  is  fond  of  a  few  cups  social  in  a 
evenin' — so  we  knew  what  was  comin', 
and  another  fellow  (him  by  you,  sir)  came 
to  ring  instead,  and  we  took  a  rope.  Sure 
enough  in  comes  Topin'  Jerry,  with  his 
chin  down  in  his  shirt  collar,  and  his  legs 
lookin'  like  somebody  else's  ;  out  comes  the 
bottle,  and  we  let  him  have  his  swing  at  it. 
Then,  when  we  was  comin'  down,  we  tied 
him  to  two  staples  in  the  wall,  straight  up 
on  his  feet  agin  it,  with  the  intention  of 
showin'  him,  when  he  waked  soberer,  that 
there  he  was,  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead.  While  I  brought  you  here,  sir, 
these  here  comrades  of  mine  witnessed  the 
3 oiliest  sight.  Topin'  Jerry  woke  hisself 
gradwelly,  and  twisted  and  groaned  hisself 
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into  blue  convulsions,  while  they  wuz  liid, 
with  the  lantern  dark.  And  he  shrieked 
out  that  he  wouldn't  never  do  it  agin,  if  he 
could  be  forgiven  this  wunst' — all  to  no- 
body, sir,  but  the  sperits  as  he  thought 
was  there.  They'll  tell  ye  all  that  joke, 
sir. 

So  they  did,  jovial  hearty  fellows  as  they 
were !  And  every  ringer  in  the  parish 
drank  my  health  that  night,  in  hot  and 
strong — Every  ringer,  at  least,  except 
Toping  Jerry,  whom  I  have  never  seen 
since ;  I  mean  whom  I  have  never  seen  at 
all,  but  only  felt. 
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I  FELT  so  young  and  inexperienced  to 
enter  on  an  engagement  of  trust  and 
responsibility  (such  as  I  knew  that  of  a 
governess  to  be)  that,  when  I  drove  to  my 
first  situation,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  beauty 
which  surrounded  me.  I  went  through 
the  wide-spreading  park,  and  saw  nothing 
of  its  silvery  gleaming  waters,  or  its  giant 
Spring-clad  trees.  I  could  only  sit  quite 
still  in  a  corner  of  the  luxurious  car- 
riage, and  clasp  my  hands,  and  cry  in  my 
heart  that  I  would  try  with  all  my  might 
to  make  my  pupil  love  me,  and  to  do  well 
whatever  I  should  have  to  do.  And  when 
Crayden  Abbey  came  in  sight  at  last,  I 
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looked  upon  its  thick  red  walls  and  heavy 
stacks  of  chimneys,  thinking  nothing  of 
the  grand  old  place ;  only  still  wondering, 
Would  my  pupil  love  me  ?  Could  I  do  all 
I  ought  to  do? 

In  a  long  oak-wainscoted  room,  with 
four  narrow  stone-mullioned  windows 
on  one  side,  1  sat,  after  my  solitary  tea, 
waiting  for  the  promised  visit  from  my 
pupil.  I  had  waited  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  Lady  Hurst  brought  her  in  to 
me. 

Such  a  winsome  child  she  was !  Ah, 
little  Dolly,  'tis  twenty  long,  long  years 
since  you  came  in  to  me  that  night,  and — 
leaving  your  mother's  side — threw  two 
little  arms  about  my  neck,  and  pressed  two 
warm  red  lips  upon  my  own.  But  from  that 
moment,  I,  who  had  been  feeling  so  inex- 
expressibly  lonely  in  the  big  strange  house 
until  you  came,  took  your  little  image  into 
the  inmost  depths  of  my  heart.  And  there 
through  twenty  years  it  has  lain  undis- 
turbed, loved  and  cherished  always,  with  a 
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more  sacred,  if  a  sadder  love,  dear,  than  it 
could  have  been,  if  you  were  now  a  happy 
and  a  beautiful  young  mother  in  your 
turn. 

"This  is  Dolly,  Miss  May,"  said  Lady 
Hurst,  laying  her  hand,  with  ineffable 
tenderness,  on  the  child's  bright  hair, 
which  fell  to  her  waist  in  loose,  natural 
curls  ;  "  this  is  Dolly ;  and  I  would  not 
let  her  come  before,  because  I  knew  you 
would  have  no  rest  after  her  coming,  and 
that  your  only  chance  was  to  take  it  first." 

She  left  Dolly  with  me  then,  and  went 
to  dinner ;  but  later,  when  the  child  was 
gone  to  bed,  she  came  in  again  and  sat 
down  before  the  fire,  telling  me  all  I  should 
be  expected  to  do  in  my  new  position,  and 
speaking  kind  and  encouraging  words  to 
me.  We  talked  a  long  time  of  my  little 
pupil ;  the  mother's  voice  (naturally  rather 
chill  and  haughty)  thrilling  with  unutter- 
able pride  and  tenderness.  And  while  I 
watched  the  firelight  play  upon  her  rich 
dress   and   gleaming  jewels,   1  wondered 
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many  things  about  tliis  mother's  life,  so 
wrapt  and  folded  was  it  round  her  young- 
est child. 

"  Perhaps  Dolly  may  be  a  little  too  much 
indulged  among  us  all,"  she  ended,  smiling 
a  contradiction  of  her  words ;  "  but  I  hope 
not ;  though  being  our  only  little  girl,  and 
several  years  younger  than  her  brothers, 
and  the  only  one  always  at  home  with  us, 
she  is  perhaps  more  thought  of.  Besides 
which,  she  is  such  a  little  winning  thing, 
and  such  a  pet  with  us  all.  I  fear  that 
her  father  is  really  inclined  to  spoil  her. 
His  loving  indulgence  would  be  dangerous 
for  another  child ;  but  I  hope  it  will  do 
Dolly  no  harm." 

The  voice  was  so  very  content,  so  very 
confident,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling 
too. 

''  My  reason  for  wishing  for  so  young  a 
governess,"  resumed  Lady  Hurst,  "  was 
this  :  I  want  you  sometimes  kindly  to  join 
in  the  child's  play,  as  there  are  few  chil- 
dren near  us  of  her  age  and  position.     I 
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am  sure  you  will  sometimes  amuse,  as 
well  as  instruct,  your  little  pupil;  and  I 
hope  we  sliall  be  able  to  make  you  liappy 
in  your  new  home." 

Need  I  tell  how  gladly  I  promised  to  do 
so  ?  Or  how  grateful  I  felt  that  night,  as  I 
stood  at  one  of  my  narrow  deep-set  win- 
dows, looking  over  the  moonlit  park,  and 
thinking  how  kind  had  been  my  reception, 
and  how  truly  and  dearly  I  could  love  my 
little  pupil  ? 

"I  will  take  you  over  the  house  now, 
Miss  May,  if  you  would  like,"  said  Dolly, 
after  breakfast  next  morning,  in  her  quaint 
half-shy,    half-patronising  way.     "  Would 

you?" 

I  told  her  I  should  like  it  very  much ; 
and  we  went  together,  sometimes  walking, 
sometimes  running,  along  the  intricate, 
endless-seeming  passages,  and  in  and  out 
of  the  high  richly-furnished  rooms.  And 
Dolly  told  me  what  they  were  called,  and 
who  occupied  them,  and  the  history  of 
many  a  rare  and  valuable  curiosity.     What 
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a  grand  old  liouse  it  was  !  1  felt  as  if  I 
never  should  be  able  to  venture  alone 
about  it.  I  knew  that,  if  Dolly  bad  not 
been  with  me  then,  I  should  have  lost  my- 
self irrecoverably.  Even  when  she  only 
darted  on  before  me  into  one  of  the  rooms, 
or  up  one  of  the  staircases,  I  felt  so  be- 
wildered that  I  hastened  after  her,  lest  I 
should  lose  sight  of  my  little  guide. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  into  the  unused  part. 
Miss  May  ?"  she  asked,  her  light  feet 
dancing  at  my  side;  "or  shall  you  be 
frightened  ?" 

''I  don't  think  /  shall  be  frightened  in 
this  very  clear  daylight,  Dolly,"  I  said, 
with  great  apparent  deliberation.  ''  Are 
there  ghosts  about,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  ghosts,"  she  laughed, 
softly,  ''plenty.  But  we'll  go  on,  as  you 
wish  it.  We'll  go  into  Sir  Eupert's  room, 
Miss  May,  shall  we  ?^' 

"  Certainly  ;  which  is  Sir  Rupert's 
room  ?" 

"  I'll  show  you,"  rejoined  Dolly,  a  little 
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gravely;  ''we  shall  come  to  it  presently." 

We  turned  into  a  long  arclied  corridor, 
liglited  by  small  higli  windows,  round 
wliicli  the  ivy  grew  so  thick  that,  though 
it  was  carefully  cut,  its  depth,  shadowing 
the  narrow  windows,  made  even  the  noon- 
day light  a  heavy  and  oppressive  gloom. 

"  There  are  no  inhabited  rooms  down 
here,"  Dolly  said,  "  and  no  one  comes  here, 
except  Sir  Rupert's  ghost,  as  the  boys  say. 
But,  of  course,  we  don't  believe  that  sort 
of  thing,  do  we  ?" 

"  Only  as  the  boys'  joke,"  I  answered 
promptly,  having  a  firm  conviction  that 
governesses  ought  not  to  allow  their  pupils 
to  encourage  a  belief  in  ghosts. 

"  'No ;  of  course,  there  are  no  ghosts 
really^''  said  Dolly,  with  a  little  bit  of  awe 
in  her  lustrous  eyes.  "  Yet,  do  you  know 
that  none  of  the  servants  will  pass  the  end 
of  this  corridor  after  dark  ?" 

"Very  silly  of  them,"  I  put  in,  conclu- 
sively. 

"  Yes,  it  is  silly,"   replied   Dolly,  with 
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thouglatfulness ;  "  and  yet,  do  you  know, 
Miss  May,  I  was  frightened  too,  a  good 
wliile  ago  ?" 

"Were  you  really?"  I  inquired,  gazing 
with  feigned  astonishment  into  the  beauti- 
ful little  upturned  face. 

''Yes,  I  was  indeed.  I  never  liked  to 
come  anywhere  near  here,  except  in  broad 
daylight,  and  with  somebody.  But  Hugh 
and  Harry  laughed  at  me,  so  I  left  it  off. 
But  I  can  never  leave  off  believing  one 
thing.  Sometimes,  Miss  May,  I've  heard 
noises  in  Sir  Eupert's  room ;  and  the 
boys  laugh  more  than  ever  at  that,  and 
say  it  is  my  fancy,  but  I  know  it  isn't.  I 
couldn't  fancy  odd  noises,  like  I  never 
heard  before,  could  I,  Miss  May  ?" 

"'  You  might  change  natural  and  inno- 
cent sounds,  by  your  fancy,  into  mysterious 
ones,  dear,"  I  said,  dropping  the  subject. 
''Is  this  Sir  Eupert's  room,  then  ?" 

''  Yes." 

We  were  entering  a  large,  dimly -lighted 
chamber,  with  a  high,  dark  wainscot,  from 
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the  ricli  carving  of  whicli  linng  heavy  cob- 
webs, stretching  from  group  to  group  of 
fruit  and  leaves  and  flowers  ;  while  the 
delicate  moulding  between  was  lost  and 
buried  in  the  undisturbed  dust  of  many- 
years.  A  grand  old  oaken  bed  stood  oppo- 
site us  ;  but  the  hangings  were  moth-eaten 
and  colourless,  like  the  soft  dust-laden 
carpet,  over  which  the  child  stepped  lightly 
and  unwillingly ;  holding  my  hand  all  the 
time,  and  pulling  me  on,  when  I  wanted  to 
stop  and  look  at  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  around  me. 

^'  Come,"  she  whispered ;  "  don't  stand 
just  here,  among  the — stains." 

"  Let  us  sit  down  in  this  deep  window- 
seat,  then,  Dolly,  and  you  will  tell  me  why 
this  is  called  Sir  Rupert's  room." 

'*  That's  the  worst  place  of  all  to  sit  in. 
But  never  mind,  if  you  like  it,"  said  Dolly, 
with  an  odd  little  attempt  at  fearlessness. 
"  Are  we  to  sit  on  this  great  cushion  ? 
The  moths  are  eating  it  quickly,  aren't 
they  ?     Oh,  I  haven't  been  in  here  before 
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for  such  a  time;  and — and  I  think  we 
won't  mind  going  into  the  inner  room  to- 
day, will  we  ?" 

"  I  think  we  have  seen  qnite  enough  for 
one  day,"  I  answered,  seeing  she  was  an- 
xious for  that  reply.  ''Which  is  the 
inner  room  ?  Is  that  great  door  the  en- 
trance to  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  In  there  is  a  dark  closet, 
and  when  you  are  inside  you  can  pull  a 
handle,  and  the  wainscot  on  this  side 
slides  over  the  door,  and  hides  it  entirely. 
But  papa  says  the  machinery  is  all  rusty 
now,  and  will  not  move.  That's  the  key 
of  the  door,  hanging  up  by  it ;  but  papa 
goes  in  sometimes,  so  that  isn't  rusty.  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  inside,  except 
all  the  big  old  pictures  out  of  this  room, 
piled  against  the  wall  there." 

"  I  see,  dear ;  and  who  was  Sir  Eupert  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  story  if  you 
like,"  said  Dolly,  in  a  low,  serious  voice, 
as  she  nestled  beside  me  on  the  deep  win- 
dow-seat in  the  gloomy  room.  "  This  house, 
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you  know,  Miss  May,  was  quite  old,  even  in 
those  times  when  King  Charles  was  fight- 
ing against  his  people,  and  his  people 
fighting  against  him  ;  and  my  great-great- 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  those  people 
who  " — here  the  little  lips  grew  rather  tight 
and  stern — "  went  against  his  king.  He 
ought  not  to  have  been  living  in  this  house 
really,  because  Sir  Rupert  was  the  oldest 
brother ;  but  Sir  Rupert  hadn't  any  wife 
or  children,  and  didn't  care  to  live  any- 
where particularly,  but  liked  to  go  about 
with  the  kino^  and  the  soldiers — of  course 
he  fought  on  the  right  side — so  he  sold 
this  Abbey  to  his  brother,  who  had  it  full  of 
servants  and  people  that  were  all  Puritans. 
Then  there  was  that  terrible  battle,  you 
know,  when  King  Charles  was  beaten,  and 
all  the  Cavaliers  had  to  hide  away  where- 
ever  they  could.  And  late  that  night  my 
great-great-great-grandfather  opened  the 
window,  and  let  poor  Sir  Eupert  creep  into 
the  house  to  find  a  shelter.  They  were 
on   different  sides,  you  see,  about  OHver 
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Cromwell  and  King  Charles,  but  of  course 
they  loved  each  other,  because  they  were 
brothers — though  papa  says  all  brothers 
didn't  love  each  other  in  those  days — and 
Mr.  Hurst  brought  Sir  Rupert  up  here, 
and  brought  him  nice  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  never  told  anyone.  He  locked 
that  outer  door  upon  him,  and  felt  he  was 
quite  safe  here  ;  but  if  he  heard  any  alarm, 
he  was  to  keep  in  the  little  room,  and  slide 
back  the  panel.  Of  course  poor  Sir  Eupert 
felt  himself  safe  in  his  brother's  house,  and 
used  to  come  out  of  his  closet  a  good  deal, 
and  walk  about  here.  But  one  evening, 
just  as  he  was  coming  out  to  breathe  a 
little  fresh  air,  he  saw  a  man,  a  horrible 
Puritan  servant  with  short  hair,  jump  in 
softly  from  the  window,  and  stand  there, 
and  tell  him  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  be- 
hind. Sir  Rupert  knew  that  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  him  was  one  of  his  brother's 
servants ;  he  knew  his  brother  couldn't 
fight  against  his  own  side,  even  for  him ;  and 
he  knew  that  he  couldn't  kill  a  whole  troop. 
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So  lie — lie  just  raised  liis  pistol,  Miss  May, 
and   sliot  the  man  dead  on — on  that  very 
spot  at  our  feet  where  the  stain  is  ;  for  he 
had  never  ventured  to  go  farther  in,  after 
he  had   seen    Sir  Rupert's    figure  in  the 
doorway.     Do  you  know  that  these  rooms 
are  so  far  away  from  the  cheerful  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  walls  are  so  thick,  that 
nobody  heard   the    shot,  and    Sir  Eupert 
was    standing    quite    still   there^    and    the 
dead  man  was  lying  quite  still  here^  when 
Mr.  Hurst  came  in  on  one  of  his  visits. 
They  had  not  said  one  word  to  each  other, 
but  one  brother  was  holding  out  his  hand 
sorrowfully,    and   the   other  was    holding 
his  forgivingly — and  both  were  very,  very 
sad — when   a  crowd  of   soldiers   followed 
their   guide    through   this    window.      Oh, 
Miss  May,  mustn't  it  have  been  a  dreadful, 
dreadful   sight,  especially  to   Mr,   Hurst, 
who  knew  he  couldn't  prevent  them  taking 
his  brother  ?     But  they  did  not  take  him, 
Miss  May,  after  all.     There  was  a  terrible 
fight  here — here  on  this  very  floor — and 

VOL.  III.  T 
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they  left  Sir  Rupert  dead  in  tlie  doorway, 
just  where  lie  had  been  all  the  time.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  was 
killed,  as  he  wouldn't  let  them  take  him 
alive,  and  he  had  fired  the  first  shot  too ; 
but  it  was  a  shameful  thing  for  so  many 
to  fight  against  one.  Before  he  died,  he 
had  killed  two  of  them,  Miss  May — two 
more  besides  his  brother's  servant.  JSTow 
you  know  why  the  carpet  is  so  stained. 
Oh,  isn't  it  a  terrible  story?  And  it  is 
that  very  fight  that  I  can  sometimes  hear 
— scufiling  and  struggling — and  oh,  all  so 
distinct.     Let  us  go  now  ;  shall  we  ?" 

I  saw  that  the  child  had  wrought  her- 
self into  a  painful  state  of  excitement  in 
telling  the  story  ;  and  so,  while  I  soothed 
and  quieted  her,  we  left  the  room  together. 

The  months  passed  so  smoothly,  pleas- 
antly, and  uneventfully  in  my  new  home 
that  Christmas  seemed  to  come  upon  me 
almost  unawares.  I  was  very  happy,  in 
spite  of  that  lonely-heartedness  which  is 
always,  I  think,  inseparable  from  a  gover- 
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ness's  life  ;  and  I  loved  my  little  pupil  so 
dearly  that,  even  if  I  had  had  a  happy 
home  to  go  to  for  that  happy  time,  I  could 
hardly  have  borne  to  leave  her.  Hugh 
and  Harry  were  at  the  Abbey  now  for  their 
Christmas  vacation,  and  they  and  Dolly 
and  I  had  grown  to  be  very  firm  and  merry 
friends  together.  They  were  bold,  daring 
boys,  pleasant  and  good-natured ;  but  I 
never  wondered  that  the  gentle,  brilliant, 
beautiful  child,  my  little  one,  should  be 
the  idol  of  the  house.  Day  by  day  she 
seemed  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper  into  all 
our  hearts — if  she  possibly  could  grow 
deeper  into  her  mother's  than  she  must 
have  been  from  her  birth.  I  used  to  no- 
tice, even  with  a  trembling  fear,  how  that 
mother's  calm  face  would  brighten  with  a 
wonderful  warm  light  at  only  the  distant 
sound  of  the  light  step  or  gleeful  voice ; 
and  how  Sir  Hugh's  rapid,  impetuous 
tones  would  soften  tenderly,  and  his  quick 
eyes  fill  with  a  deep  and  quiet  love,  at 
touch  of  the  tiny  caressing  fingers. 

t2 
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Great  days  there  were  at  Crayden  Abbey 
througli  that  Christmas  time,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  great  houses  within  reach  of  us, 
where  there  were  children  to  come  home 
and  to  be  entertained.  And  at  all  these 
parties  I  was  proud  and  glad  to  see  how 
my  little  one,  in  her  radiant  childish 
beauty,  reigned  a  fairy  queen  among  other 
children.  What  her  mother  felt,  seeing 
this,  I  could  well  guess,  and  guess  some- 
times with  a  pang  of  bitter  pain. 

Of  course  there  were  many  nights 
that  Winter  when  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady 
Hurst  went  out  alone,  and  the  boys  and 
Dolly  and  I  had  the  big  old  house  to  our- 
selves. A  merry,  noisy,  echoing  place  we 
made  of  it  then,  you  may  be  sure. 

On  this  night  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell, 
Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Hurst  were  to  dine  at 
a  distance,  so  they  had  to  start  quite  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Dolly  stood  in  the  hall, 
talking  to  her  father  and  to  me,  while  we 
waited  for  Lady  Hurst  to  come  down- 
stairs. 
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"  Take  care  of  your  little  sister,  my 
lads/'  said  Sir  Hugh,  as  tlie  boys  dashed 
in  aud  pulled  up  suddenly  (for  tliey  still 
stood  in  a  little  wholesome  awe  of  their 
father)  ;  ''  and  take  care  of  Miss  May  too. 
Enjoy  yourselves  as  much  as  you  can,  but 
don't  expect  us  till  you  see  us,  for  our 
coming  home  appears  to  me  extremely 
uncertain.  Here's  mamma  ;  another  kiss, 
my  beauty." 

This  was  to  Dolly,  who  sprang  into  his 
arms,  and  laid  her  little  bright  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Good-bye,  papa ;  I'll  take  care  of  them 
all." 

This  was  one  of  Dolly's  favourite  jokes, 
and  we  always  laughed  at  it,  just  as  if  we 
had  never  heard  it  before. 

''  That's  right,  dear.  Xoio  I  shall  know 
they  are  all  safe,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  his  eyes 
full  of  a  smile  that  was  good  to  see,  as  he 
felt  the  warm  little  cheek  against  his  own. 
"  Good-bye,  my  treasure  !  good-bye,  my 
best  little  treasure  !" 
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Lady  Hurst  sailed  down  the  broad  oak 
stairs,  holding  her  white  velvet  skirt  in 
one  hand,  and  a  rare  and  brilliant  bouquet 
in  the  other.  Dolly  had  taken  her  fur 
cloak  from  the  maid,  and  now  came  for- 
ward with  it.  But  when  she  held  it  up, 
daintily  and  demurely,  her  mother  dropped 
the  frail  flowers  and  the  rich  white  dress, 
and — kneeling  down  upon  it  on  the  marble 
pavement,  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level  with 
the  child's — clasped  her  closely. 

'^  Dolly,  darling,  the  little  arms  are  too 
short  yet ;  put  them  round  mother's  neck 
instead." 

As  she  knelt  so — the  child  fast  in  her 
embrace,  the  flowers  crushed  and  unheed- 
ed at  her  feet,  and  the  father  looking  down 
npon  them  both  with  pride  and  tenderness 
— a  strange  incomprehensible  fear  stole 
over  me,  a  fear  of  their  leaving  me  alone 
with  the  care  of  their  darling,  and  for  a 
miuute  the  responsibility  seemed  greater 
than  I  could  bear.  Only  for  that  minute 
did  I  feel  it,  though.     When  we  all  stood 
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together  to  watch  the  carriage  out  of 
sight,  we  were  the  gayest  little  party  pos- 
sible. 

"  Miss  May,  will  you  consent  to  play  hide- 
and-seek  ?"  asked  Hugh,  beginning  at  once 
to  follow  his  father's  advice,  and  enjoy 
himself. 

"Yes,  willingly,  if  Dolly  and  Harry  like 

it. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  like  it !"  they  both  cried  ; 
and  I  said  we  would  begin  at  once,  as  it 
would  not  be  light  very  long,  and  then  we 
could  play  firelight  games  in  the  school- 
room. 

They  answered  delightedly,  and  we 
raced  each  other  along  the  passages,  while 
the  echo  of  our  rapid  footsteps  and  our 
laughter  went  before. 

It  was  a  grand  house  for  hide-and-seek, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  game  as  thoroughly  as 
the  children  did. 

"Just  one  more  find, — just  one  more, 
please,  Miss  May,"  pleaded  Dolly,  when  I, 
feeling   the   short  Winter  afternoon   was 
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drawing  in,  proposed  to  change  the  game. 
'^  I  have  a  plan,  and  I  want  just  one  more 
hide,  please,"  she  went  on,  her  little  feet 
dancing,  as  they  always  did  when  she  was 
earnest  and  excited  :  "I  have  a  plan  ;  just 
one  more  hide,  please.  Hugh,  it's  your 
turn  to  seek." 

She  watched  Hugh  out  of  sight  with  im- 
patient eyes,  then  she  whispered  her  plan — 

''Miss  May,  you  and  I  will  hide  in  Sir 
Eupert's  room.  Hugh  will  never,  never 
guess  it,  because — because  he  knows  I'm 
a  little  bit  frightened  of  being  there — at 
least,  that  I  used  to  be.  So  he  will  never 
look  there,  and  never  find  us — never,  and 
our  side  will  win.  Would  you  mind, 
though  ?" 

/  mind,  if  she  did  not ! 
.  "Then  come  now,  quick.  Harry  will 
lock  us  in,  won't  you,  Harry  ?  and  hang 
the  key  up  again;  then  hide  yourself  as 
far  away  as  possible.  Oh,  what  a  good 
thought  it  is  !     Hugh'll  never  guess." 

The   hght   feet   ran  down   the   gloomy 
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darkening  corridor,  I  following  closely,  for 
Dolly  bad  fast  hold  of  my  dress  all  tlie 
time.  We  went  gaily  together  into  the 
great  high  room,  walking  heedlessly  over 
those  faded  staios'on  the  colourless  carpet. 
When  Harry  took  down  the  key,  and  I  saw 
how  large  and  massive  it  was,  an  odd  little 
shudder  crept  over  me  ;  but  before  I  could 
speak,  he  had  opened  the  door,  and  Dolly, 
half  curiously,  half  timidly,  stepped  in,  still 
holding  me  so  that  I  could  not  but  follow 
immediately.  Harry  hung  the  key  upon 
its  hook  again,  and  then  ran  off. 

Dolly  still  held  me  in  the  darkness,  and 
I  was  very  glad  ;  for  I  felt  almost  afraid  of 
her  passing  from  my  touch,  as  well  as  from 
my  sight.  Presently  we  grew  accustomed 
to  the  blackness  ;  and  Dolly  even  whisper- 
ed, laughing  softly,  that  it  would  be  greater 
fun  still,  if  we  could  slide  the  panel  back, 
so  that  neither  Hugh  nor  Harry  could  find 
us.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  relieved  that 
we  could  not ;  and  I  said  I  fancied  Hugh 
would  hardly  be  able  to  find  us  as  it  was. 
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"  I  don't  really  think  he  will,"  cried 
Dolly,  in  her  gleeful  voice.  ''  I  don't  seem 
a  bit  afraid  now,  do  you  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  want  to  feel  what  the  place 
is  like.     Let  me  go  a  moment,  pet." 

But  when  I  moved  my  hand  along  the 
walls,  I  felt  nothing  but  dust  and  cobwebs, 
until  it  came  against  the  pile  of  old  pictures 
propped  there.  Dolly's  groping  fingers 
had  just  seized  mine  again,  when  we  could 
hear  the  noisy  opening  of  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  outer  room,  and  we 
guessed  rightly  that  Harry  was  found,  and 
that  Hugh  had  a  good  idea  of  our  hiding- 
place. 

"Stop,  stop  a  moment!"  exclaimed 
Dolly,  in  an  excited  whisper  ;  ''  I'll  go  be- 
hind the  big  pictures.  I  won't  mind  the  dirt." 

Before  I  had  time  to  stop  her,  or  help 
her,  she  was,  I  suppose,  safely  hidden 
Tinder  the  boards  and  canvas,  for  her  voice 
had  a  half  muffled  sound  when  she  told  me 
she  was  "  all  right  now." 

Afc  that  instant  I  heard  the  key  put  into 
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the  lock,  and  through  the  open  doorway 
came  a  little  light  at  last. 

^'  Miss  May,  I  declare  !"  shouted  Hugh, 
pulling  me  triumphantly  from  the  narrow 
room.  "Now,  where's  Dolly?  Not  far 
off,  I'll  be  bound." 

He  was  just  going  back  to  seek  Dolly, 
when  Harry,  guessing  her  stratagem,  and 
jDleased  to  delay  his  brother's  triumph, 
pulled  him  back,  turned  the  key  upon  his 
sister,  and,  with  it  in  his  hand,  ran  off, 
shouting  that  our  side  was  not  beaten  yet. 

This  of  course  assured  Hugh  that  Dolly 
was  hidden  in  the  closet ;  and  he  turned 
and  followed,  crying  that  this  was  unfair, 
as  it  certainly  was.  But  Harry  had  had  a 
good  start,  and  was  the  better  runner  too. 

''Dolly,  my  darling,"  I  cried,  wishing 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  was  locked  into 
the  darkness  with  her,  "  come  close  to  the 
door  and  talk  to  me.  You  will  not  mind 
being  by  yourself  a  very  little  time.  Hugh 
is  gone  for  the  key  ;  he  will  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes." 
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I  heard  a  movement  of  tlie  boards,  and  I 
waited. 

"  Come  close  to  me  ;  with  only  the  door 
between  ns,  Dolly." 

*'  I  cannot,"  answered  the  distant,  muffled 
voice.  ''These  boards  have  slipped,  and  I 
cannot  get  out  till  you  come  and  move 
them.  I  don't  mind,  Miss  May,  dear.  I'm 
not  afraid — don't  you  mind." 

I  ran  to  the  other  door,  and  called  and 
listened,  but  I  heard  no  sign  of  the  boys' 
return. 

''Do  you  hear  them  coming — nowV 
questioned  Dolly's  distant  voice,  when  I 
had  regained  my  old  position. 

"  Not  yet,  dear ;  but  they  can  only  be 
a  few  minutes." 

And  again  I  ran  and  shouted  ;  but  the 
dismal  corridor  only  echoed  my  own 
frightened  tones,  and  gave  me  back  no 
answer. 

"  Dolly,  dear,"  I  cried  again,  through 
the  key-hole,  only  wanting  to  hear  her 
speak,  ''Dolly,  I  am  here." 
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Then  the  little  weak  voice  answered  me, 

"  Miss  May,  dear,  I  feel  so  strange,  just 
as  if  I  couldn't  breathe.  And  I  hear  odd 
sounds — do  you?" 

''No,  darling,  nothing.  Perhaps  you 
hear  the  boys." 

''N-no.     Will  they  come  soon  V 

""  I  think  so,  pet;  I  am  going  to  hasten 
them  now.  I  shall  only  be  a  minute  or 
two  away." 

*'  Don't  go  yet,"  the  child  pleaded ; 
"wait  a  little  minute.  Hugh  is  sure  to 
come.     It  is  so  dark." 

Then  I  put  my  mouth  to  the  keyhole, 
and  spoke  to  my  little  one  again. 

''Do  you  hear  me,  darling?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  Dolly  dear,  if  I  sing  a  little, 
will  you  sing  with  me  ?  We  should  be 
more  companions  so ;  and  it  would  do  us 
good,  and  cheer  us." 

She  began  a  hymn  at  once,  without 
waiting  to  answer  me ;  and  I  joined  her, 
singing  as  loudly  as  I  could,  glad  that  my 
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plan  had  succeeded  so  well.  But  present- 
ly I  missed  the  little  smothered  voice,  and 
I  stopped,  calling  out  to  ask  her  why  it 
was. 

"  I  can't,  Miss  May  " — the  answer  seem- 
ed more  faint  and  distant  now,  though  my 
ear  was  at  the  keyhole — "  I  feel  as  if  I 
couldn't.     Don't  go." 

^'  I  must,  my  darling,"  I  cried,  in  untold 
fear  ;  "  1  must  go  for  Harry." 

I  fled  along  the  passages,  calling  at 
every  step,  stopping  at  every  door  and 
window,  with  the  same  cry,  "  Hugh ! 
Harry  !     Boys !" 

At  last,  through  one  of  the  staircase 
windows,  I  saw  them,  and  I  darted  from 
the  house  and  followed.  I  was  just  in 
sight  of  them,  when  I  saw  Hugh  seize 
Harry,  who  laughingly  held  the  key  up  at 
arm's  length,  out  of  his  brother's  reach. 
As  Hugh  sprang  to  grasp  it,  Harry  flung 
it  from  him  heedlessly ;  flung  it,  in  one 
moment,  over  the  stone  wall  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  ;  but  only  /  could  see  that  it  fell 
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into  the  old  deep,  unused,  forgotten  well. 
I  saw  tlie  key  drop,  though  I  did  not  hear 
it ;  and  I  stood  for  one  helpless  moment, 
while  Harry's  cry  Avas  half  laughter, 
and  Hugh's  angry  exclamation  pierced 
me  where  I  stood.  Then  I  ran  wildly 
back  to  the  house,  seeing  nothing  and 
hearing  nothing  by  the  way.  I  sped  in, 
through  one  of  the  servants'  entrances, 
shouting,  as  I  ran,  to  bid  them  send 
men  to  Sir  Rupert's  room  with  tools  to 
break  the  door.  I  knew  they  heard  and 
understood  me,  though  I  never  stopped  to 
say  it ;  and  I  fled  on  breathlessly,  up  the 
stairs  and  along  the  corridor,  crying  now, 
in  my  passionate  eager  fear,  that  I  was 
coming  to  rescue  my  darling.  But  this  I 
knew  I  cried  below  my  breath,  in  that 
nameless  fear  which  was  clinging  round 
my  heart. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  pet,"  I  whispered, 
bending  to  the  keyhole;  "you  shall  be  let 
out  in  a  moment  now.     I  am  here." 

But  no  answer  came. 
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''Speak  to  me,  Dolly,  dear,"  I  cried,  my 
voice  shrill  and  tremulous;  "just  one 
word." 

And  I  listened  witli  beating  heart  for 
the  distant  voice.  But  no  answer,  not 
even  a  faint,  muffled  word,  came  back  to 
me  in  the  dreary  room. 

''  I  am  so  lonely  here  without  you,  pet." 

No  answer  still. 

Then  I  beat  at  the  door  wildly,  crying 
breathlessly  for  help.  I  heard  how  the  foot- 
steps hurried  up  the  distant  stairs,  yet  un- 
ceasingly I  called  to  the  servants  to  make 
haste — breaking  off  in  that  cry  to  plead 
again  with  my  little  one  for  just  one  word, 

''Dolly,  darling!  Dolly!  Dolly,  answer 
me  one  word,  my  dearest." 

The  steps  came  on,  through  the  passage 
and  into  the  room,  and  a  crowed  of  curious 
or  troubled  faces  gathered  round  me. 
Some  one  took  my  hands  from  the  door, 
and  I  started  back,  uttering  brokenly  my 
thanks  and  gratitude. 

One  heavy  blow  upon  the  door  broke  it 
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but  did  not  open  it.  Yet  my  glad  exultant 
cry  pierced  the  thick  panels. 

^^Now  we  are  coming,  Dolly,  dear ;  noio  we 
are  coming ;"  and  while  they  tried  a  second 
time  in  vain,  I  wrung  my  hands,  still  cry- 
ing, though,  with  all  my  useless  strength, 
"Now,  darling !  now  you  are  coming  to  me.'' 

The  door  burst  open  ;  then  I — suddenly 
blinded  and  bewildered  by  looking  into 
the  darkness  beyond — crept  back  a 
little  way.  The  men  clustered  into  the 
narrow  closet.  Hugh  and  Harry,  fore- 
most of  them  all,  were  groping  in  the  dark, 
as  they  called  their  little  sister's  name. 

With  a  new  and  sudden  strength,  I 
pushed  the  crowding  forms  aside,  took  the 
heavy  pictures  easily  in  my  shaking  hands, 
and  threw  them  aside  as  if  they  had  been 
of  feather's  weight.  Then,  even  in  the 
deep  gloom,  I  could  see  her — I  often  see 
her  so,  even  now,  in  my  troubled  dreams. 

With  the  little  white  figure  in  my  arms, 
the  long  bright  hair  hanging  against  me 
— one  tangled  clotted  mass  touching  my 
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hand  with  a  touch  that  wrung  my  heart  in 
sharp  and  shuddering  agony — I  came  out 
from  the  darkness. 

I  think  they  all  drew  back  from  me  as  I 
bore  her  through  them ;  but  the  crowd  of 
horror-stricken  faces  followed  me  afar  off, 
as  I  tottered  from  that  gloomy  room  with 
my  darling. 

My  darling  !  Ah  !  it  was  too  hard  just 
yet  to  think  that  this  little  bleeding  form, 
in  its  soiled  and  stained  white  dress,  was 
not  my  little  one,  but  that  she  lived  already 
another  life  than  ours,  far,  far  away  from 
us  all,  in  a  white  robe  that  never  should  be 
stained  or  spotted  more. 

I  laid  her  on  her  own  little  bed,  in  the 
softened  lamplight  ;  I  washed  the  little 
white  shoulder  that  had  been  so  cruelly 
bitten  by  the  rats  that  had  terrified  her ; 
I  washed  and  brushed  the  long,  soft  hair ; 
and  then  I  sat  beside  her,  and  my  eyes 
were  aching,  aching,  as  they  were  fixed 
upon  the  little  white  still  face. 

I  know  not  who  came  or  went ;  I  know 
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not  if  anyone  stayed  witli  me.  I  know  not 
how  many  hours  I  sat  so  ;  but  at  last — very 
late  in  the  Winter  night,  whose  chill  I 
could  not  feel — I  knew  that  the  door  had 
opened  for  the  mother  to  come  in.  I  heard 
€ach  footstep,  as  if  it  fell  upon  my  own 
heart,  while  she  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
little  bed,  opposite  me. 

I  slowly  lifted  my  heavy  eyes,  in  which 
all  life  and  light  seemed  to  have  died  for 
ever,  from  my  little  one's  face  to  the  one 
that  bent  above  it — a  face  I  could  scarce- 
ly recognize.  My  lips  moved ;  I  was 
trying  to  tell  the  mother  how  I  had  killed 
her  child  ;  but  no  sound  came.  I  fancied 
I  was  speaking  fast  and  loud,  but  though 
the  words  were  framed  by  my  tight  stiff 
lips,  no  sound  followed.  Looking  across 
the  bed,  the  mother  strangely,  coldly  sign- 
ed to  some  one  to  take  me  away.  They 
raised  me,  and  led  me  towards  the  door, 
while  the  figures  all  melted  slowly  and 
mistily  from  around  me,  leaving  nothing 
distinct  but  that  wild  cold  look  with  which 
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I  had  been  sent  from  my  darlings  side. 
My  feet  tottered,  my  head  swam.  I  sup- 
pose I  struggled  back  as  they  forced  me  on  ; 
I  suppose  I  would  not  let  them  take  me 
away.  I  know  I  fancied  I  was  dying  too, 
and  wanted  to  die  there,  beside  the  child 
whom  I  had  killed ;  but  at  that  instant 
Sir  Hugh,  his  face  fierce  and  cruel  in  its 
anguish,  shut  the  door  with  his  own  hand 
against  me.  Then,  through  the  walls, 
there  followed  me  one  thrilling  agonized 
cry — a  cry  like  which  I  never  have  heard 
cry  since,  like  which  I  hope  that  I  may  die 
before  I  hear  a  cry  again.  And  then  all  the 
dreary  world  was  blotted  from  me,  in  a 
sudden,  heavy,  lasting  darkness. 

Many  and  many  a  Winter  day  I  spent 
in  my  own  room,  apart  from  all  sound,  in 
the  great  silent  Abbey;  too  ill  and  weak 
to  move,  after  the  terrible  blindness  had 
left  me.  Sometimes  a  pitying  face  would 
look  in  upon  me,  sometimes  a  pitjdng  word 
be  said,  but  never  a  loving  one,  never  a 
tender  one.     I  did  not  wonder  that  only 
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the  servants  came  to  see  me.  I  knew  how 
hard  it  would  be  for  anyone  who  had 
loved  Dolly  to  bear  to  look  upon  my  face. 
So,  one  early  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  walk,  I  crept  away  to  my  darling's 
grave  ;  and  from  there,  when  the  sun  had 
risen,  I  crept  farther  out  into  the  wide 
cold  world,  which  seemed  to  me  only  a 
vaster,  lonelier  grave  than  the  one  on 
which  my  fevered  cheek  had  rested. 

I  did  not  know,  until  long  afterwards, 
that  I  had  been  alone  at  Crayden  Abbey 
with  the  servants  through  all  those  weeks; 
that  Lady  Hurst  and  Sir  Hugh  had  left  it 
after  the  funeral ;  because  the  mother  s 
heart  was  broken,  and  they  feared  her  life  or 
reason  going,  if  she  stayed  in  the  memory- 
haunted  place.  That  is  twenty  years  ago, 
as  I  said  ;  she  is  dead,  and  Sir  Hugh  has 
never  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Hugh 
and  his  wife  and  children  live  at  the  old 
place  now ;  but  the  long  gloomy  passage 
has  been  built  up,  and  there  is  no  entrance 
noAV  to    Sir  Rupert's  room.     Sir  Hugh's 
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grandcliildren  have  not  even  heard  of  its 
existence,  nor  do  they  ever  hear  the 
^'  scuffling,  struggling  sounds,"  which  must 
have  frightened  my  darling  to  death,  in 
that  rat-haunted  darkness,  even  before  the 
savage  bites  were  given.  The  sounds  that 
she,  in  that  past  time,  used  to  say  she 
heard,  when  she  fancied  Sir  Rupert's  ghost 
fought  still  at  times  with  his  betrayer. 

Twenty  years !  and  I  have  never  told 
this  tale  before.  I  do  it  simply  now,  with- 
out preface  or  appendix.  It  matters  not 
where  I  lived  before  those  few  months 
which  I  have  told  of,  and  which  seem  to 
hold  my  entire  life ;  it  matters  not  where 
I  have  lived  since.  The  name  I  have 
given  here  is  not  my  own  ;  yet  is  my  little 
story  sadly  and  pitifully  true. 
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"  |:t  p£morg  of  ^t  Intz  |o^tt  ^ittfegc^e,  fo^ose  ntang 

^ons,  fo^a  bgcb  |nfrmls,  Ig£  huitj^  bith  him.  |o^n,  I^is 
jelhsf,  anb  nofa  oitljj  surbiSnrj  IBuIe  of  ge  d^amilg,  Ijas 
taxistb  ll^is  Ponumtnt  to  h  cnttrb ;  fefuppg  itr  king  nlik 
to  pag  t^is  last  ^utg  to  gje  kst  of  Jat^^r^." 

SO  often  had  Anise  read  it  because  she 
could  not  help  it ;  so  many  times  had 
the  words  been  unconsciously  repeated  over 
and  over,  even  when  the  good  old  man  in 
the  pulpit  above  her  was  trying  to  teach  her 
all  that — poor  motherless  child  ! — she  so 
sorely  needed  to  be  taught ;  that,  even  on 
that  Sunday  morning,  in  her  sorrow  and 
jDerplexity,  though  she  had  come  to  church 
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alone  on  purpose  to  get  rest  and  comfort, 
the  words  ran  on  and  on  in  lier  head : 
Happy  in  leing  able  to  pay  this  last  duty 
to  the  best  of  fathers.  Her  father,  so  good 
and  patient,  had  been  living  near  him 
at  that  very  time.  "Who  was  to  decide 
which  was  the  best?  John^  the  now  only 
surviving  male  of  the  family,  could  not 
know. 

Certainly  the  late  John  Lutwyche  never 
could  have  felt  disgraced  as  her  father  did 
that  day ;  no  two  men  had  ever  come  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house  he  had  grown 
fond  of  (after  a  wandering  life  as  military 
surgeon),  because  his  hands  had  failed  for 
a  time,  and  his  work  been  stopped.  No  ruin 
had  fallen  suddenly  upon  his  grey  head,  and 
bowed  it  to  the  dust,  else  perhaps  the  many 
good  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  the 
world  would  not  have  been  remembered. 
And  if  this  sorrow  brought  her  fathers 
white  hairs  to  the  grave,  there  could  be  no 
tablet  erected  to  the  best  of  fathers,  though 
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site  would  be  as  liappy  to  cause  it  to  be 
done  as  the  late  John  Lutwyche's  eldest 
son. 

What  was  he  like,  this  now  only  surviv- 
ing male  of  the  family,  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  though  for  years  she  had  lived  near 
his  home  ?  Where  was  he  ?  But — it  did 
not  matter.  Was  it  not  by  his  will  that  her 
father  would  be  turned  homeless  upon  the 
world  ?  But — stop  !  sometimes  those  great 
landowners  did  not  know  what  was  done 
upon  their  land,  and  in  their  name.  Some- 
times there  were  cruel  men  under  them, 
who  worked  the  evil  of  their  own  will. 
How  could  he  be  a  wicked  man  who  had 
been  so  happy  to  pay  a  last  duty  to  the 
best  of  fathers  !     Could  she  not 

The  good  old  rector,  who  had  been  tell- 
ing her  for  forty  minutes  what  she  ought 
to  do,  little  thought  what  brought  the  sud- 
den brightness  into  the  childish  face  when 
he  looked  down  upon  it,  glad  that  one  at 
least  of  the  twenty  hearers  nestled  in  the 
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high  pews,  seemed  eager  and  attentive  to 
his  sermon. 

The  portly  farmer,  with  his  bevj  of  gay, 
grown-np  daughters,  gave  a  hearty  greet- 
ing, and  many  surreptitious  stares,  to  the 
bright  face,  as  he  turned  away  across  the 
field  path,  discussing  the  sermon  in  a  vague 
and  learned   way.     The   highly   educated 
butcher,  who  could  sign  his  name,  if  allowed 
sufl&cient  time,  gave  it  a  Grandisonian  bow 
(the  great  book  had  won  its  imitators  then), 
as  he  led  his  meek  little  wife  down  the 
churchyard.       Labouring     men,    stooping 
more  in  their  Sunday  clothes    than  they 
were  ever  seen  to  do  in  their  working  ones, 
pulled  their  locks  awkwardly,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  their  friendship  to  the  fair  little 
figure,   leaning  against  the    church   door, 
looking  off  across  the    fields  with  yearn-i 
ing,   wide  blue  eyes,   such  a  dainty  little 
figure,  in  bright  silk  petticoat  and  laced 
bodice,    a    little    gipsey     hat    tied     over 
the   bright  brown  liair.     The  curtsies  of 
the   cottage    women,  who   looked   at  her 
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from  tlieir  deep  bonnets  ;  and  the  ducked 
heads  of  the  school-bojs,  who  passed  with 
their  eyes  cast  behind  them  ;  were  noticed 
and  answered  gently  and  graciously ;  but, 
with  all  her  trying,  poor  little  Anise  Kirke 
found  it  very  hard  to  put  a  smile  upon  the 
dimpled  mouth  where  it  seemed  so  natural 
to  find  one. 

"  Child  Anise,"  said  the  pastor,  ''  how  is 
it  at  home  ?" 

*'  Yery  sad,  very  terrible  ;  and  soon  it  will 
not  be  home  at  all." 

The  village  pastor  looked  away  sadly. 

''Must  he  go?" 

Anise  took  no  notice  of  the  question ; 
but  her  eyes  grew  large  and  eager  under 
her  contracted  brows. 

''  Mr.  JSTott,  who  is  at  the  Manor  House 
now?" 

"  No  one,  I  think," 

*'  Then  it  was  not  true  ?"  sighed  Anise. 

''  Why  look  so  sad,  my  dear  ?  What 
was  not  true  ?" 

"  That  Mr.  Lutwyche  himself  is  here." 
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'^  He  may  be,"  said  the  pastor.  '^  I  did 
hear  he  was  coming  for  a  time,  but  it  sig- 
nifies so  little  to  his  people — he  makes  his 
presence  or  absence  so  unimportant — that 
we  scarcely  know." 

"  Mr.  Nott,  will  you  please  go  home  and 
dine  with  papa  ?  Please  go,  and  do  not 
wait  for  me.  Tell  him  I  am  gone  to  see 
— some  one." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Anise 
turned  away;  hurrying  through  the  golden 
harvest  fields,  crossing  the  little  rushing 
brook,  which  she  had  never  crossed  before 
without  a  loitering  step ;  through  the  great 
park  gates ;  on  until  she  turned  in  sight 
of  the  long  red  gabled  Manor  House. 
Then  her  steps  grew  slower,  and  her  little 
flushed  face  paled. 

"Is  it  right  to  go  to-day  ?  Ought  I 
to  have  left  it  till  to-morrow  ?" 

She  shook  back  her  head,  as  if  she  would 
have  shaken  the  doubt  away,  and  walked 
on. 

Her  little  high-heeled  shoes  were  covered 
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"with  dust  when  at  the  top  of  the  broad 
stone  steps  she  stopped  and  looked  down 
upon  them ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  mourn 
for  that,  for  the  door  had  been  opened, 
as  if  by  magic,  in  answer  to  her  nervous 
ring. 

"  Could  I  see  Mr.  Lutwyche  for  a  few 
minutes  ?" 

The  elderly  butler  hid  the  astonishment  he 
felt  on  seeing  this  little  lady  visitor  coming 
alone  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  told  Anise 
his  master  was  only  at  home  for  one  day, 
and  had  said  he  would  see  no  one. 

'^  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ask  him 
just  to  see  me  ?"  she  pleaded. 

"  "What  name,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  Dr.  Kirke." 

The  butler's  astonishment  grew  too  great 
to  be  hidden  then.  That  a  pretty  little 
lady,  calling  on  a  Sunday,  should  send  in 
her  name  as  "Dr.  Kirke"  in  those  days,  was 
unaccountable,  and  the  aristocratic  butler 
had  need  of  all  his  well-balanced  equanimity. 
But  Anise   never   thought   of  this.     She 
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knew  that,  tliough  her  own  name  would  be 
unknown,  her  father  s  would  not  be ;  and  it 
was  for  him  she  called. 

With  a  glance  of  amused  admiration  at 
the  picturesque  little  figure,  the  stately 
grey-haired  man  ushered  Anise  at  once  into 
along  and  lofty  room  crowded  with  books. 

"  Very  unhomelike,"  thought  the  girl,  as 
she  first  entered  it.  ''  Very  beautiful,"  she 
felt,  as  she  shyly  advanced  towards  a  young 
man,  who  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
leaning  on  it  as  he  read,  with  his  brows 
drawn  together  painfully, — a  young  man, 
with  a  handsome,  sad  face,  and  powdered 
hair.  The  butler  went  up  to  him  and  spoke 
a  few  words  very  low,  then  went  away,  and 
shut  the  door  upon  the  two  who  were  such 
■utter  strangers  to  each  other.  Then  the 
room  grew  larger  and  more  awful  to  poor 
little  Anise,  for  she  knew  she  was  alone 
in  the  presence  of  John,  the  now  only 
surviving  male  of  the  family.  Would  he 
do  this  one  thing  for  the  best  of  fathers  ? 

''I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  stam- 
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mered  Anise ;  ''very  sorry  to  come  on  a 
Sunday,  but  I  only  thought  of  it  in  church, 
and  I  feared  it  would  be  too  late,  and  that 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  the  courage — 
after  to-day." 

Except  for  the  wonder  in  his  grave  eyes, 
the  gentleman  she  was  so  much  afraid  of 
seemed  to  poor  little  Anise  very  much  at 
his  ease,  and  she  felt  the  contrast  pain- 
fully. He  gave  her  a  chair — a  large  luxu- 
rious chair,  in  which  her  chintz  bundled 
dress  lay  very  compactly — then  sat  oppo- 
site to  her,  leaning  forward  courteously 
listening;  his  deep  rufSes  falling  gracefully 
over  his  slender,  jewelled  hand,  as  he  played 
with  the  full  lace  cravat, — rather  nervously, 
too,  if  Anise  could  have  known. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  had  the  courage  to  come 
to-day,"  he  said. 

The  pleasant  smile,  though  it  hardly  lin- 
gered an  instant,  gave  Anise  more  courage 
still. 

"  Mr.  Lutwyche,  you  own  the  house 
where  we  are  living — my  father  and  I — 

VOL.  Ill,  X 
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and  lie  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  not 
able  to  attend  to  liis  patients  ;  and  so  we 
have  grown  poor,  and  have  not  the  rent 
ready ;  and  we  are  to  go." 

The  grave  look  deepened  to  pain  upon 
his  face,  and  he  bent  it  a  little  lower. 

''My  father  was  getting  on  so  well 
here,"  continued  Anise,  her  voice  rather 
broken.  "He  thought  he  should  be  so 
successful ;  then  the  illness  came  ;  and  now 
that  he  is  getting  well,  and  could  pay  the 
rent — in  time,  they  will  not  wait.  Those 
two  men  you  sent  are — are  to  stay  there 
until  we  are  gone, — gone  away  homeless." 

"  My  child,  my  poor  child,  /  sent  no 
men." 

Not  noticing  the  strange  sadness  in  his 
voice.  Anise  clasped  her  hands  and  fixed 
her  beseeching  eyes  upon  him. 

'[  Oh,  then  they  may  go,  and  we  will  soon 
pay  it  alh  You  will  wait  a  little  ;  I  knew 
you  would,  because " 

"Because  ?"  he  asked  gently,  still  looking 
down. 
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He  did  not  see  her  frightened  face,  but  he 
waited  in  vain  for  her  answer.  "  Because  ?" 
he  said  again,  and  she  answered  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  I  meant  because  you  were  happy  to  pay 
a  duty  to  the  best  of  fathers,  as  you  say  on 
the  monument ;  and  my  father  is  so  good, 
and  works  so  hard,  though  he  is  old ;  and 
it  is  all  for  me,  for  he  never  thinks  of  him- 
self.    Oh,  he  will  be  so  glad !" 

He  rose  hastily,  pushing  back  his  chair. 

"  Stop  !"  said  he  "  you  must  not  think 
that.  It  is  not  possible ;  I  would  to  heaven 
it  were.  Fool  that  I  have  been,  to  put  all 
good  so  completely  out  of  my  power  !  How 
willingly  I  would  do  it,  if  it  were  not  too 
late !" 

He  stopped  before  her,  looking  down  into 
her  face  with  unspeakable  pity. 

**  Miss  Kirke,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it,  I  would  not  let  this  trouble  you  a 
moment.  If  the  house  were  mine,  you  should 
live  in  it  as  long  as  you  would,  and  pay  when 
you  liked.    But  it  is  no  use  to  tell  you  this ; 

x2 
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I  am  as  powerless  as  yourself.  My  father's 
inheritance  is  gone  from  me.  I  have  sin- 
ned, but  the  fault  is  not  all  mine.  It  is  too 
late  to  regret  it  now.  Why,  the  very  room 
we  stand  in  is  no  longer  mine.  My  child, 
I  would  not  rest  until  I.  had  helped  you,  if 
any  deed  of  mine  could  help  you." 

She  read,  with  her  quick  woman's  tact, 
that  his  sympathy  for  her  was  the  last  touch 
that  unmanned  him  in  his  gloom  and  mis- 
ery, and  she  rose  with  a  little  effort  at  a 
smile. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lutwyche,  I  thought 
that  you  would  help  us  if  you  could  ;  and 
now  I  know  you  would  have  done  so. 
Thank  you." 

He  laid  his  restless  hand  on  hers,  with  a 
strange  humility. 

"  I  have  wasted  my  father's  possessions," 
he  said ;  "I  have  neglected  my  father's 
wishes ;  and  my  punishment  is  bitter  at  this 
moment.  Your  sorrow  can  never  have  that 
sting." 

"  Then  we  are  both  going  to  leave  our 
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homes/'  said  Anise,  dreamily  looking  round 
the  grand  old  library. 

"  I  leave  mine  a  ruined  man/'  he  said, 
"thanking  God  that  my  father  was  not 
spared  to  see  this  day.  You  know  how 
different  it  is  with  you»''' 

"  Yes,  I  have  my  father  with  me,  so  I 
should  not  be  unhappy,"  said  Anise.  "I  will 
go  back  to  him  now,  if  you  please." 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  then  ; 
he  was  walking  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  his  hands  folded  behind  him. 
Quietly,  and  with  a  strange,  new  sensation, 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  grown  much  older, 
and  could  understand  his  grief.  Anise  held 
out  her  little  trembling  hand. 

*'  May  I  say  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  so 
bad  for  you  ?"  she  said.  "  May  I  tell  you 
I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Lutwyche  ?  Yet  not 
sorry  that  the  words  upon  the  monument 
tempted  me  to  ask  you  for  your  help,  be- 
cause— I  shall  always  feel  you  would  have 
helped  us  if  it  had  been  in  your  power." 

He  took  her  outstretched  hand,  and  held 
it  for  some  seconds. 
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"  How  differently  you  do  your  duty  to 
your  father!"  he  whispered.  ''  Tlie  lesson 
smites  me  sorely." 

She  saw  that  he  watched  her  as  the  o!d  ser- 
vant took  her  to  the  door;  then  it  was  all  shut 
in  from  her.  She  knew  the  sorrow  to  which 
she  was  going  was  lighter  than  the  grief 
she  left  behind ;  yet  there  was  a  linger- 
ing in  her  step  as  she  left  the  dark  old 
gabled  house,  and  wandered  on  among 
the  sweet  wild  roses.  Poor  little  Anise,  na 
such  Sunday  had  she  ever  spent  before  in 
all  her  quiet  life  ! 

The  twilight  shadows  were  creeping  into 
the  silent,  lofty  room  when  at  last  John 
Lutwyche — his  powdered  hair  tossed,  and 
his  dark,  grave  face  full  of  weariness — 
roused  himself  and  ordered  his  horse. 

*'  Which,  sir  ?" 

"  My  horse,  I  said ;  I  have  but  one,  as 
you  well  know." 

"  But  will  you  take  that  out  to-day,  sir, 
when  you  ordered  it  for  your  journey  to- 
morrow ?" 
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^'  1  want  it  this  evening, — now." 

"  Tlien  you  will  not  leave  to-morrow, 
sir  ?" 

'^  Have  I  not  said  I  am  going  to-mor- 
row?" said  the  master.  "Would  I  stay 
longer  than  I  could  help,  in  another  man's 
house  ?" 

The  horse  was  ordered  and  brought 
round,  and  the  butler  noticed,  and  remarked 
to  the  groom  that  the  master  seemed  very 
slow  to  mount.  And  the  groom  said,  No 
wonder,  when  he  was  examining  all  the 
good  points  of  the  horse,  and  that  he  seem- 
ed unusually  proud  of  him  to-day. 

And  indeed  it  was  of  his  horse  alone 
John  Lutwyche  thought,  as  he  rode  on 
through  the  deepening  twilight.^ 

****** 

Next  morning  Dr.  Kirke  stood  at  the 
window,  gazing  with  a  lingering  tenderness 
over  the  pretty  flower-garden  where  he 
had  so  often  watched  his  little  girl  at 
work  ;  where  every  flower  spoke  to  him  of 
her,  and  of  the  brightest  years  of  his  busy 
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life.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  last  look ; 
that  in  a  few  minutes  Anise  would  come 
in,  and  that  they  should  shut  the  doors  of 
their  old  home  behind  them,  and  call  it 
theirs  no  more.  A  mist  came  before  his 
tired  eyes,  and  the  colours  were  mingled 
into  one  dim  and  undistinguishable  mass  of 
brightness,  that  vaguely  danced  and  faded 
b)efore  him  just  as  the  bright  home  life 
was  breaking  and  vanishing  now. 

''  Papa,  if  those  men  dare  to  interfere 
and  break  in  upon  our  last  look  round  the 
dear  old  place ;  if  their  faces  come  across 
me  in  the  good-bye  we  are  going  to  give 
together — we  two  alone,  who  have  been  so 
happy  here — I  shall  lose  all  command  over 
myself." 

With  an  angry  flush  upon  her  face,  and  a 
dazzling,  passionate  light  in  her  eyes.  Anise 
drew  her  little  figure  up  at  her  father's 
side,  and  waited,  while  one  of  the  men 
came  daringly  up,  close  to  her  father  s 
elbow.  Anise  bit  her  lip,  for  he  was 
speaking  to  them. 
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"  We   are  come  to  say  good  morning, 


sir." 


''  Your  duty,"  questioned  Dr.  Kirke, 
sadly,  ^'is  done  then,  is  it  ?" 

''  I'm  very  glad,  sir,  for  your  sake,"  was 
the  reply.  "  We  take  our  departure  cheer- 
fuller  than  you  would  have  taken  yours. 
You're  fonder  of  the  house,  and  now  it's  all 
right.  The  rent  owing  is  all  paid ;  and 
more  than  that,  it's  paid  on  for  a  year,  so 
there's  no  more  trouble  about  it  for  a  year 
at  any  rate." 

Anise  was  close  beside  the  man,  her 
eager  face  raised  to  his. 

"  Is  it  paid  for  us  T  she  asked  breathless- 
ly.    "  Are  ive  to  stay  ?" 

"  All  paid,  miss,  and  you  are  to  think  no 
more  of  it  till  this  time  next  year.  You 
have  been  gentle  and  favourable  to  us " 
(Anise  winced  at  that),  "  and  yet  we  shan't 
care  to  come  again." 

"•  But  will  you  tell  us  how  this  has  been 
done  ?" 

The  man  laughed  as  he  answered,  "  No 
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use  to  ask  me,  miss ;  I  know  no  more  than 
you  do." 

As  he  left  the  room  Dr.  Kirke  took  his 
little  daughter  in  his  arms,  in  trembling 
thankfulness.  So  the  old  pastor  found 
them,  when  he  walked  in  at  that  moment, 
with  a  cheering  word  upon  his  lips. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  glad,  old  friend,  for 
years." 

"Mr.  Nott,"  asked  Anise,  humbly, 
"  under  God,  who  has  helped  us  ?" 

"I  have  not  heard  that  yet,"  he  said. 
^'  The  acknowledgment  of  the  rent,  and 
the  dismissal  for  the  men,  came  down  from 
the  Manor  only  this  very  hour." 

"  Then  Mr.  Lutwyche  could  do  it,  after 
all,"  mused  Anise. 

u  There  is  no  Mr.  Lutwyche  there,  dear 
child;  he  left  this  morning,  before  day- 
break. The  agent  for  the  present  possess- 
or has  been  there  two  or  three  days.  I 
suppose  he  sent  the  receipt." 

But  that  night  the  old   man,    with  an 
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astonisliment  lie  never  felt  before,  brought 
further  tidings. 

Mr.  Lutwyche  had  paid  the  debt  to  the 
agent  himself,  and  had  taken  the  house,  in 
Dr.  Kirke's  name,  for  another  year,  paying 
in  advance.  This  was  the  last  thing  he 
had  done  before  he  left,  going  away  quiet- 
ly by  the  night  coach,  leaving  everything 
the  property  of  a  stranger  whom  the 
people  (who  were  born-  upon  his  land) 
must  call  their  master  now. 

"  He  has  not  been  what  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  him,"  said  the  old  clergyman, 
pathetically;  "but  it  is  sad  he  should 
leave  his  old  home  so.  It  seems  he  parted 
with  his  horse  (a  favourite  he  had  reserved 
to  take  with  him)  to  a  friend  in  the  next 
county,  who  had  often  made  him  a  fruit- 
less offer  for  it  (and  cannot  even  now 
understand  that  sudden  whim),  on  the 
very  night  before  he  left — Sunday  night." 

The  two  friends  had  not  noticed  that 
Anise  had  slipped  away. 
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"Oh,  God!"  slie  whispered,  'Met  him 
feel  how  I  thank  him  !" 

The  years  passed  quietly  on  in  the  little 
English  village ;  not  peacefully,  even  there, 
for  all  Europe  trembled  in  a  mighty  war 
that  spread  cruelly  and  fiercely  as  the 
months  went  on.  There  was  not  a  village 
from  north  to  south  that  had  not  sent  one 
gallant  heart  to  prove  its  loyalty;  and 
there  was  not  a  home  in  dear  old  England 
where  the  hearts  did  not  throb  for  tidings 
and  for  fear. 

For  hours  would  Anise  Kirke  sit  and 
read  of  the  great  deeds  that  made  her 
pulse  beat  and  her  cheeks  flush ;  and  then, 
in  her  untroubled  home,  would  dream  of 
happy  meetings  that  might  be  when  the 
war  was  over,  or  of  the  death-like  stillness 
which  must  fall  upon  some  homes  each  day 
the  fatal  list  was  given.  Sometimes,  in 
reading  of  noble  deeds,  she  came  upon  a 
name  which  made  her  breath  quicken, 
and  her  heart  leap  in  its  old  gratitude. 
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But  one  day,  in  reading  the  list  of  the 
wounded,  Anise's  voice  suddenly  ceased. 

*'  Father,"  she  said,  long  afterwards,  try- 
ing to  speak  steadily.  "  Major  Lutwyche 
is  wounded  !" 

After  that  they  looked  for  the  old  name 
still  more  anxiously.  They  two — perhaps, 
only  they,  of  all  the  world,  caring  for  him 
whose  brave  right  arm  must  be  idle  for  a 
time. 

Then  the  months  went  on  again,  and 
Anise  read  eagerly  every  word  of  the 
terrible  engagements  that  came  so  often 
now ;  but  the  name  for  which  she  had 
learned  to  look  so  anxiously  never  shone 
again  among  the  brave  and  fearless.  Until 
at  last,  a  few  lines  told  the  end — each 
word  a  monument  in  itself,  though  erected 
by  no  last  surviving  male  of  the  family. 

THE  END. 
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"  The  '  man  of  former  times '  whose  biography  is  now  introduced  to  our  notice, 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Count  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  A  Savoyard  by  birth,  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Revolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  Genei-al 
Bonaparte.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the 
time  when  it  was  pex'haps  the  most  brilliant;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our 
hero  to  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon,  where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot, 
Cochin,  and  many  others,  discourse  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Sent  off  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  flnishiug  his  education  by  mixing  with  all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day,  yoimg  Costa  writes  home  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  sights  he 
has  seen  and  the  company  to  which  he  has  been  introduced.  Marmontel  is  in  dis- 
tress because  his  Beliscmus  is  condemned  by  the  Government  censors;  Voltaire 
abuses  Freron ;  Mme.  Geoffrin  reads  to  her  guests  the  letters  she  receives  from  her 
friend  Stanislaus-Augustus  Poniatowski,  King  of  Poland ;  Greuze  makes  himself 
disagreeable  by  his  suspicious  manners  and  his  avarice.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  these  pleasant  memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  together 
on  the  canvas,  and  the  account  of  the  noble  but  fruitless  struggle  of  Savoy  against 
the  French  Republic,  give  to  the  whole  work  a  dramatic  interest  which  derives 
additional  charm  from  the  character  of  the  Marquis  himself — a  character  in  which 
high  principle,  genuine  wit,  and  patriotism  are  happily  blended  together,"— ^^afM/-- 
day  Review. 

"  Henry  Joseph,  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  was  born  in  1752  and  died  iu 
1824,  after  leading  a  busy  life  as  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  politician  in  the  Sardinian 
service.  Conservative  and  Legitimist,  brave,  upright,  energetic,  the  House  of 
Savoy  never  found  a  more  honest  or  devoted  adhei-ent.  M.  de  Beauregard's 
book  abounds  in  interestmg  historical  recollections.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  describe  the  part  played  by  the 
Marquis  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1795-6,  in  which  he  came  into  personal  contact 
with  '  General  Bonaparte.' " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :  An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.  By 
MoLTNEUS  St.  John.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait  of  Lord 
DufPerin.     21s. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  they  contain  a  fuU  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Then  there  are  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  sceneiy,  and 
some  entertaining  ?>\.ov\qs.''''— Spectator. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  gives  a  pleasant  narrative  of  Lord  Dufferin's  journey,  and  his 
account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland  is  especially 
valuable  as  the  impartial  summary  of  a  careful  and  unbiassed  observer." — Academy. 

"A  faithful  and  readable  account  of  the  daily  doings  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Dufferin  throughout  their  varied  travelhng  in  the  Pacific." — Court  Journal. 

'•  A  very  pleasant  and  vivaciously  written  account  of  a  Vice-regal  progress 
which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  iorgoiten..'" —Scotsman. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  edify  and  amuse  iu  these  well-informed  and  lively 
volumes. ' '— Graph  ic. 
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LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE,   Queen  of 

France.  By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  and  English  Literature  in  Queen's  College  Belfast.  New 
AND  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  large  post  8vo,  wi^tli  Portrait.    9s. 

"  Professor  Yonge's  'Life  of  Marie  Antoinette'  supplies,  in  a  most  attractive  and 
readable  shape,  all  the  latest  information  respecting  this  unfortunate  Queen."— 
Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become 
the  most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Anto'mette.'"— Spectator. 

"A  work  of  considerable  value.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  carefully-considered 
biography,  as  well  as  a  valuable  elucidation  of  a  portion  of  the  political  history  of 
the  last  centur  J. "—Morning  Post. 

' '  This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 

"  An  invaluable  biography ;  one  of  the  very  best  of  modern  times:''— Messenger. 

"  A  narrative  full  of  interest  from  first  to  last.  To  tell  it  clearly  and  straight- 
forwardly is  to  arrest  at  once  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  in  these  qualities  of 
a  biographer  Professor  Yonge  leaves  Uttle  to  be  desired.'' ^Graphic. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly  of  the  Royal   Navy,   late   of   the   Coldstream   Guards. 

Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  The  praise  which  the  Athenxum  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftus's  work, 

may  be  fairly  awarded  to  the  second.    These  reminiscences  are  pleasantly  told. 

There  is  a  cheeriness  about  them  which  communicates  itself  to  the  reader." — 

j4_  tJl£7ZSBtl7Tl 

"  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book,  which  we  heartily  recommend  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  autobiographies  we  ever  re&d.'"— Standard. 

"A  remarkably  interesting  work.  The  genial  manner  in  which  everything  is 
described  gives  the  book  a  great  charm,  while  the  kind-heartedness  of  the  author 
adds  value  and  attractiveness  to  every  \ine.''—U7iited  Service  Magazine. 

"  We  can  most  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Major  Loftus's  reminiscences, 
extending  over  a  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  England.  The  work  is 
not  only  replete  with  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  written  in  that  chatty,  easy  style 
which  is  so  much  to  be  appreciated  in  a  book  of  the  kind." — United  Service  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Chahlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  memoir  was  a  French  gentleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  who  left  his  home  in  Normandy  to  enter  the  service  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1804,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Grand  Army,  retired  from  military 
life  in  1833,  and  survived  to  witness  the  war  of  1870,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mune of  1871.  The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Gonneville,  as  we  see  it  in  his  modest 
account  of  himself,  presents  a  number  of  points  of  interest— for  he  was  an  officer 
of  no  ordinary  merit — intelligent,  vigilant,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  these  memoirs  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  great 
age  of  military  wonders  and  revolution  which  passed  before  M.  de  Gonneville's 
eyes.  The  work  contains  some  intei-esting  details  on  more  than  one  campaign  of 
the  Grand  Army  which  have  not,  we  believe,  been  disclosed  before ;  and  it  adds  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  struggle  in  Poland  and  Prussia  in  1807,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Peninsular  "War.  It  brings  us,  also,  within  the  presence  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Empire ;  and 
its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and  very  charac- 
teristic. It  introduces  us  to  the  inner  life  and  real  state  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
lays  bare  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The  work  discloses  a  variety 
of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  We  have  dwelt 
at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable  age,  and 
can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers."— jT/ie  Times. 
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HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRANGE,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s.     (Just  ready.) 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

VixcENNEs.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s' 
"A  vei-y  interesting  volume.'' — Times. 

"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour.'' — AtJienxum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer." — The  World, 
"An  interesting  and  pleasantly  written  volume." — Vanity  Fair. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.     By  Lord 

Williasi  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  Svo.    30s. 

Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are The 

Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort ;  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburu;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.F.Smith;  Count  D'Orsay;  Dr.  Dodd;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jerdan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley.  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley;  Miss' 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani,Grassini,  Kachel,  &c. 
"  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.    Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  second  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  highly-interesting  reminiscences 
of  political,  social,  literary,  sporting,  and  theatrical  life,  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart  sayings,  witticisms,  and 
repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page." — Court  Journal. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

dam-TVhethaji,  Author  of  "Pearls  of  the  Pacific,"  &c.  Svo,  with 
Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably,  and  he  tells  his  readers  a 
very  great  deal  about  what  is  a  terra  incognita  to  most  people." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Whetham's  new  volume  contains  the  story  of  his  journey  by  land  and 
river  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  to  Carmen  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  This  journey 
is  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  that  Mr.  Whetham's  sprightly  work  may  fairly 
rank  as  one  of  those  rarer  books  of  travel  which  tell  us  something  that  is  really 
new  and  quite  worth  telling.  It  has  enabled  him  to  present  us  with  some  charm- 
ing pictures  of  a  curious  country." — Graphic. 

"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  ti'avel.  We  have  not  met  anywhere 
a  traer  pictm-e  of  Central  American  scenery  and  surroundings." — Globe. 

MY  YEAR  IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie,  Author  of  "  Through  Russia."  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  with 
Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  with  intelligence  and  ability." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A book  that  will  well  repay  perusal." — Daily  News. 

"A  charming  book — clever,  interesting  and  entertaining." — London. 

"  A  book  of  much  pleasant  reading." — Graphic. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Mrs.  Guthrie  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  visit  to 
the  Fort  of  Belgaum,  in  the  Deccan,  immensely.  Those  who  know  India,  and 
those  who  do  not,  may  read  her  work  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Guthrie's  charming  book  affords  a  truthful  and  agreeable  picture  of  an 
English  lady's  life  in  India."— (?Zo&e. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixcn. 

Second  Edition.     Vols.  1&2.    Demy  8vo.    80s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  EngUsh  history."— 
Athenseum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  msighV— Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  '  History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic— 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
veach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  powei-." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  in  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling  vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes." 
Daily  Telegraph. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.     Price  30s. 

Completing  the  Work. 
"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— Posf. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  News. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  completed  in  these  volumes  the  two  stories  which  he  has  narrat- 
ed with  so  much  grace  and  vigour.  Better  still,  he  has  cast  the  light  of  truth  upon 
incidents  that  have  not  been  seen  under  that  light  before.  Full  of  romantic  and 
dramatic  sentiment  as  the  story  of  Catharine  is,  we  think  that  the  more  absorbing 
interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Never  has  it  been  told  so 
fully,  so  fairly,  or  so  attractively." — Notes  and  Queries. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,   Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Library  Edition. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  12s, 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— £'a;ami«er 
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COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  JMembers  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Biauconi"s  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.     By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 

late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Major  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  'the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Every  word  from  an  iutelligeut  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  Yeii±''— Standard. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wifk. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
toi'ian,  for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czemy, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  HaliSvy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Ci'amer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Eonzi  de  Begnis,  Do  Beriot,  Ernst,  DonzellL,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Baton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  o.rtists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Waguer,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
Btein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists.  Sir  Stern-* 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Puof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusmg  anecdotes." — Athenseum. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HEE  MAJESTY'S  TOWEE, 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    30s. 

From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  -world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-woru 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
hearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions- 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine-jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  flve-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Eichard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown" 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OP  HEE  MAJESTY'S  TOWEE. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.     DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the    noblest 
men   and   most   brilliant   women,  besides    others,    commemorated   by   English 
history.    The  grand  old  Koyal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's.''— Standard. 

FEEEEUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    TJiird 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  eEecV— Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZEES.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland,    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— 2)a27y  Ifews. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SOEROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Third  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4:to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenaeum. 

"Thewi'iter  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mi\  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  lettei's  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  , which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H,  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—.Sniw^ 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit. " — Gravhic. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     oOs. 

"  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the  thought 
vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait-painting  artistic,  and 
the  comments  keen  enough  to  gratify  and  impress  any  student  or  thinker,  whether 
or  no  he  be  inclined  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  of  the  author.  There  is  not  a 
chapter  that  any  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  find  iminteresting." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  30s. 
"  Mr.  "Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
important  biography  from  authentic  material,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
interpreting  political  change,  and  general  literary  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  literature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  Incident  untrue."— Poi?. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   153. 
"  A  charming  book ;  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.    It  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  Spain." — Post. 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  Southern  Flight.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 
"  A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work."— Cot«rf  Journal. 
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THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,    BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEAM  YACHT  "  YTENE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MoENS,  R.V.Y.C.,  Author  of  "  English  TraveHers  and 

Itahan  Brigands."     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  An  agreeably  written  story  of  a  pleasant  torn-." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

Moens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers." — Sporting  Gazette. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeapfreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.    No  one  ought  to  be 
without  it.    No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  appurtenances  is  left 
untouched.    Racy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page." — Morning  Post. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTEIA,  DALMATIA,  and  MON- 

TENEGRO.     By  R.  H.  R.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 
"  The  author  has  the  knack  of  hitting  off  those  light  sketches  of  picturesque 
life,  which  are  none  the  less  telling  for  being  done  by  a  passing  observer.    The 
really  instructive  part  of  his  book  relates  to  Montenegro,  and  it  has  especial  inter- 
est at  the  present  time." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  Yf.  Boddam- 

Whetham.     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
descriptions  are  vivid,  the  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies." — Atlienseum. 

NOTES    OF    TRAVEL   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  &c.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  Author  of  "Field  Sports  of  the  North."  1  volume 
demy  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     15s.  bound. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  Townshend,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  1  vol. 
8vc,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.    15s. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIARDS.      By    Azamat 

Batuk.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

TURKISH  HAEEMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.    8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the 
best  advantage.    In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must 
not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  HI.    Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  wo 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 
'"The  Exiles  at  St.  Germains'  will  be  every  whit  as  popular  as  'TheLadj'^e 
Shakerley.'  ''—Standard. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'JOHN  HALIFAX/ 

Each  iu  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


christian's  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  WOMAN  S  KINGDOM. 
WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *SAM  SLICK.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  hound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OP  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 
Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  hound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 
WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOITALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  hound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  |  ALEC  FORBES  OP 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  HOWGLEN. 
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DORIS  BARUGH.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

"  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.     By  Mortimer  and 

Frances  Collins.    3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  WILL;   and  Other  Tales.     By 

Mary  Cecil  Hat,  Author  of  "  Old  Mycldelton's  Money,"  "  Nora's 
Love  Test,"  &c.     3  vols,     f/w  December.^ 

THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER.    By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  December.) 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie,'^ 

"  My  Lore,  She's  but  a  Lassie,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  powerful  and  interesting  story.  The  characters  are  finished  portraits,  the 
incidents  are  striliing,  and,  in  point  of  iDrilliancy  and  variety,  it  equals  the  author's 
former  works." — Court  Journal, 

"A  really  original  novel.  Whether  with  respect  to  plot  or  to  delineation  of 
character  and  scenery,  the  work  is  simply  perfect." — Messenger. 

THE  SQUIRE'S   COURTSHIP.     By  Mrs.  Mac- 

KENZIE  Daniel,  Author  of  "  One  Golden  Summer,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Throughout  this  work  the  author  displays  her  well-recognised  delicacy  of 
taste,  vivacity  of  fancy,  gift  of  pathos,  and  great  share  of  invention."— Cowri/oMrna?. 

MAUD  LESLIE.     By  Lady    Charles    Thynne, 

Author  of  "  Off  the  Line,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  '  Maud  Leslie '  is  a  readable  hook.   The  story  is  pleasantly  told."— P.  M.  Gazette. 

"Maud  Leslie's  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please." — 
Morning  Post. 

"A  most  interesting  novel;  the  plot  is  original,  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  the  style  is  brilliant." — Court 
Journal. 

GLORY.    By  Mrs.  G.  LiNN^us  Banks,  Author  of 

"  The  Manchester  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its 
strength  and  vigour.    It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement."— Pos^. 

"  This  story  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  well  conceived  and  very  ably 
executed." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

ANNETTE.     By  the  Author  of  "St.  Olave's/"  &c. 

2  vols.     21s. 
"  The  author  of  '  St.  Olave's '  always  writes  easily  and  pleasantly.    The  descrip- 
tions are  very  lifelike." — Academy. 

ONLY  A  LOVE-STORY.    By  IzA  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  "Gleneairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  Duffus  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  with  sound 
rules  of  art." — The  Times. 

"  The  plot  of  this  novel  is  clever  and  well  worked  out.  The  author  has  not  only 
a  story  to  tell,  but  tells  it  with  considerable  skill."— /o/m  Bull. 

A  THING  OF  BEAUTY.     By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Frasek,  Author  of  »  Her  Plighted  Troth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  story  is  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  throughout. 
The  plot  is  well  constructed,  and  the  tale  possesses  plenty  of  stirring  incident,, 
vividly  portrayed." — Morning  Post. 
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TWO  TALES  OF  MARRIED  LIFE  :  HARD  TO 

BEAR,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik  ;   and  A  TRUE  MAX,  by  M.  C. 
Stirling.     3  vols. 
"These  stories  are  pleasantly  wTitteni  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  con- 
ception and  delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident,  and  fresh,  lively 
dialogue. ' ' — Post. 

"  '  Hard  to  Bear '  is  told  with  Miss  Craik"s  wonted  grace  and  tenderness ;  and  the 
tale  of  '  A  True  Man '  is  interesting  and  worth  reading."— (?r«i?/uc. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt,   Author  of 

"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  present  story  has  a  plot  of  the  kind  that  is  sure  to  interest 
when  worked  out  by  an  experienced  and  lively  pen.  The  book  is  full  of  clever 
touches  both  of  thought  and  character." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  is  a  decidedly  original  one.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  read  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  novels." — Academy. 

WINSTOWE.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  written  with  grace  and  care." — The  Times. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  novel.  The  characters  are  exceedingly  well  drawn,  the 
language  is  vigorous." — Court  Journal. 

"  An  interesting  and  wholesome  tale,  gracefully  told.  It  contains  some  excellent 
studies  of  character." — Scotsman. 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  novel  has  decided  merits.  Not  a  few  of  his  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  original,  many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  dramatic,  many  of  his  descriptions 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  you  with  a  lively  sense  of 
their  fidelity."— T/ie  Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  powers  are,  in  many  ways,  such  as  to  lead  the  world  to  expect  a 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is  less  than 
excellent.  They  feel  that  they  have  a  I'ight  to  look  for  a  story  well  put  together 
and  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting  incidents,  and  in  these  expectations  they  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  undoubtedly  original.  The  reader's  at- 
tention is  at  once  arrested,  and  his  interest  kept  alive  throughout." — Aihenxum. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE.    By  George 

]Mac  Donald,  LL.D.     3  vols, 
"Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  r^k  of  novels  of  the  year." — John  Bull. 

WINNIE^S  HISTORY.    By M. CM. Simpson.    3  v. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness." — Mayfair. 
"Written  with  delicacy  and  care." — Academy. 

"A  deeply  interesting  novel,  marked  by  good  sense,  high  moral  feeling,  and  a. 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  life." — Court  Journal. 

THE  BURTHEN  OF  REUBEN.     By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  "  Gentianella,"  "  Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  story  may  be  heartily  recommended  for  its  cleverness  and  general  tone 
of  culture.    The  plot  is  very  cleverly  handled,  and  every  character  which  the 
author  lifts  out  of  mere  outline  is  firmly  drawn  and  tellingly  coloured." — Academy. 

ALL  FOR  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith.   3  vols. 

"A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.    The  style  is  easy  and  good." — Post. 
"The  reader  is  carried  on  by  the  pleasant,  crisp  style.'' — Times. 
"A  well  told  story,  of  very  great  interest." — Examiner. 
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Published  annually^  in   One   Vol,  royal  Svo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  hound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6c?. 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE   PORTT-SIXTH  EDITIOIf  FOB  1877  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobihty.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabe-tical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kuigdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 

Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husfcand's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book."— rimes. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Posf. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  &^x\i\QQV'— Standard. 
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HUKST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Eacli  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  iUnstrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  vei-y  successful  uudertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humoroug 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pasa 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  oAeg&nt.' '—Athenxum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE  AUTHOR  OP   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Pos^ 


7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OP 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  o^jposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenseum 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a. 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenseum. 


HUEST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDAKD  LIBRAEl 

(continued.) 


10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  thos 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  fo 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori 
ginality  about  it  quite  charming." — Athenxum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  giv( 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserve, 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engravini 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  sei 
books  in  handsome  uniiovm."— Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Thislast  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 'has  the  sam< 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  hook."— Standai^d. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— /SwjicZay  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— 2Vmes. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  aplace  between  'John  Halifax  'and 
The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

*'  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  cha.rm."— Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— .di/jen«Mm. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  mthov."— Saturday  Revmo. 
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